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IV. 


HE Messonier Institute stood out 
| in white relief against the grey- 
faced hospital adjoining. Within 
its spacious consulting rooms were 
suites of seagreen velvet and amethyst 
drapings. A liveried servant carried 
Gifford’s card through a labyrinth of 
mirror - panelled apartments and re- 
turned with the intelligence that 
Madame’s hours of consultation were 
limited to the early morning. She 
would not, therefore, see anyone. 

“ Be good enough to inform Madame 
that I came at the request of Dr. 
Tsarka.”” 

The attendant again departed with 
his message, leaving him in a state of 
nervous expectation. 

“This Messonier woman is worth 
watching,’ whispered Tony Hackett 
to Gifford. “If she is in touch with 
Tsarka we might nab him.” 

Gifford sighed wearily. Only one 
thought lived in him now—to break 
through the mountainous walls of dark- 
ness and gain the light of day, to 
become a living entity and not a human 
mole. 

_The attendant returned full of apolo- 
gies, but still austere. Madame was at 
that moment conducting an experiment 
In radio-magnetics. She could not 
possibly see them for another hour. 

“Sounds callous and stiff-necked,”’ 
Hackett growled. “If we were a 
couple of dukes,” he added facetiously, 
“her ladyship would come to us 
m a purple flying machine, I'll 
wager. Deuce take the woman 
doctors ! ” 
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Renwick was considering his chances 
of recovery. And in the silence that 
followed Hackett became absorbed in 
the marvellous upholstering of the 
white-columned consulting room. A 
glance at the spacious entrance re- 
vealed an infinitude of beautifully- 
carved stonework. Above the white 
enamelled doors, amid a perfect cloud- 
work of sculpture, leaned a _ robed 
Christ with hands spread over the blind 
figure of a naked man. 

Hackett was struck by the mixture 
of Hindu and Christian symbols which 
permeated the modellings and frescoes. 
Above the wide stairs, leading to 
madame’s private apartments, were 
plasters and replicas of the Hindu 
gods Ganeesh and Siva. A green bronze 
statue of Buddah stood in savage 
silhouette against the Christ-figure on 
the landing. 

Only a trained observer could have 
picked out the remarkable negations 
in the architectural feeling and design. 
And Tony Hackett, who possessed 
more than the average detective’s 
power of imagination, marvelled at the 
the weird groupings of Hindu and 
Christian deities. It seemed to him 
as though an Oriental mind had 
planned the building of the Messonier 
Institute. 

Madame was free at last. Tony, 
his arm linked in his companion’s, 
followed the attendant into a less 
spacious operating room. Hackett had 
expected to meet a lady whose presence 
reflected the dazzling charlatanry of 
her surroundings. He saw a white- 
haired, brilliant-eyed woman _ with 
irresistible child-like hands and face. 
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It was her face that puzzled and set 
his brain at the leap. 

Why did young lady specialists wear 
white wigs ? he asked himself. He was 
certain that the natural hair beneath 
was a golden red or brown. A woman, 
Tony argued, might build up her age 
by the use of false hair, but the eye of 
youth was difficult of concealment. 
Madame Messonier’s eyes were twenty 
years old. By various tricks of toilette 
and the costumier’s art she had almost 
succeeded in making herself a dowager 
in appearance. 

Her glance passed from Hackett to 
Gifford Renwick with unerring instinct. 

“You desire to consult me?” She 
spoke with her hand resting lightly on 
the back of a revolving chair that 
tilted forward towards a curiously 
designed retinoscope. 

“Dr. Teroni Tsarka advised me to 
see you,” Renwick answered quietly. 

“Dr. Tsarka!” She repeated the 
name as one trying to recall some long 
forgotten personality. “It is so hard 
to remember these names,” she said at 
last. ‘‘ People come and go.”’ 

‘““ Japanese nerve specialists are rare 
even in London,” he prompted. “ Per- 
haps it does not matter.” 

‘““ Japanese!”’ She raised her hand 
from the chair and smiled in recollec- 
tion. “He was badly burnt once 
through the bursting of an over-heated 
bulb. It is very flattering to be re- 
membered by distinguished personali- 
ties.” 

““T shall remember. you, madame, if 
I am ever again permitted to see the 
light.””. Renwick spoke with his face 
uplifted. 

“You have been elsewhere ?”’ Her 
eyes searched the blind face, the clear- 
cut features, the boyish mouth. 

“ To Sir Floyd Garston. He was not 
enthusiastic about my chances.”’ 

“One might as well go to the pyra- 
mids,” she declared. At a sign from 
her Tony led Gifford to the chair, and, 
seating him carefully, retired to a 
respectful distance. 

Renwick was conscious of a numbing 
pressure over the eyes as though a 
silver-rimmed ophthalmoscope were 


His 


searching the cells of his brain. 
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nerves flinched under the strain. A 
needle of light seemed to probe and 
illumine the quivering depths of his 
retina. The light was withdrawn 
sharply. He heard her voice, and it 
sounded very far away. 

“My fee is two hundred guineas. 
Your case would occupy several weeks 
—a month, perhaps. There would 
have to be extractions by a process of 
radio-magnetics.”’ 

Renwick half turned in the chair. 
““I—I beg your pardon,” he stam- 
mered, ‘“‘ Did you say guineas ? ” 

“Two hundred,” she affirmed coldly. 

“T am not prepared to pay such an 
amount,” was all he could say. 

“Then I must wish you good- 
morning. 

Stupefied by her words he listened 
to the sound of her fast retreating steps 
on the carpet. Then, turning from his 
seat, called after her with a note of 
despair in his voice. 

“Tf you think there is hope, I might 
raise the fee within a month, madame!” 

“Do you think I would have asked 
if there had been none?” came sharply 
from the door. 

“T beg your pardon, Madame Mes- 
sonier. I merely desire to be frank 
with you. The sum is colossal—to me. 
But——’”’ he paused unsteadily, staring 
bleakly in her direction. 

“You must not expect a miracle in 
ophthalmic surgery for half a guinea, 
Mr. Renwick,” was her business-like 
retort. ‘“‘ Your case is not quite hope- 
less. You are suffering from radium 
poisoning.” 

She turned to Tony with a smile. 
“You may bring Mr. Renwick to me 
at any time within the next two days. 
After that,” she paused, with a swift 
glance at the bent figure near the chair 
“after that I cannot answer for the 
consequences.” ; 

The little detective drew a quick 
breath. “Two hundred _ guineas, 
madame. Pray consider,” he urged 
with some feeling. : 

“I must wish you good-morning! ’ 

She was gone, leaving Tony staring 
after her as she ascended the wide 
stairs leading to her private apartments. 

‘This specialist business beats all 
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forms of gambling, Renny. It’s money 
or your life with a vengeance. Lord, 
{ thought there were a few angels in 
the medical profession! So far we've 
encountered nothing but blighters,”’ he 
added under his breath. 

The attendant showed them to the 
door with a frozen formality that 
jarred on Tony’s nerves. To Gifford 
the situation was fraught with innu- 
merable __ terrors. Something = in 
Madame Messonier’s brief examination 
convinced him of her knowledge and 
power. A charlatan would have bar- 
gained with him, would have accepted 
fifty guineas before finally turning him 
adrift as incurable. 

Never before had he felt how colossal 
were the barriers which separated the 
average man from two _ hundred 
guineas. In the past he had regarded 
such a sum as a mere trifle. Money- 
lenders were not all swindlers. Anda 
young man occupying a fair position in 
the City might, under ordinary con- 
ditions, easily negotiate a loan of two 
or three hundred pounds at a moderate 
rate of interest. 

In the face of Sir Floyd Garston’s 
verdict, he could not ask his employer 
to assist in paying Madame Messonier’s 
fee. Anthony Coleman would follow 
Sir Floyd’s lead and insist upon his 
going to an infirmary. But just here 
Gifford felt an unutterable loathing at 
the prospect of an hospital ward. And 
there was something in his case that 
called for instant treatment. 

Strangely enough Madame Messonier 
had diagnosed his symptoms of blind- 
ness in the precise terms which Terino 
Tsarka had already made known to 
him. She had allowed him two days’ 
grace wherein a cure was possible. It 
might be a trick to obtain money, he 
thought, but surely the directors of so 
magnificent an institute would hardly 
risk exposure as swindlers, or worse ! 

A drop of sweat fell from his brow as 
he stumbled into the car. ‘‘ I must get 
that two hundred,” he panted. ‘“‘ Hart- 
man & Isaacs will let me have it at 
twenty. Tony, are you listening? I 
must have the cash ! ’ 

“ My dear Renny, Hartman & Isaacs 
Won't listen to you. Consider the facts. 
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If this eye trouble is permanent, how 
do you propose repaying them ? 
They'll find out all about your future 
prospects before they put up a cent. 
No sane financiers ever advanced money 
for the benefit of a quack specialist.”’ 

“Do you think that Madame Mes- 
sonier is that, Tony?” 

‘My dear boy, I saw her and you 
didn’t. She’s an actress of the first 
magnitude. Bernhardt could not have 
bettered the part. She’s immense!’ 

Renwick flinched. ‘‘ Can’t you see 
how she pounced on the real trouble. 
She said distinctly that my nerves were 
suffering from radium poisoning. She 
spoke of extracting the poisonous mat- 
ter by means of radio-magnetics. Ina 
word, half the London hospitals 
wouldn’t know what she meant. Terino 
Tsarka said she would cure me. I 
believe him!” 

“ Bravo, Renny! Go home to-night 
and sleep ; I'll do my best to raise the 
money. Will you go home? ”’ 

Gifford squirmed in his seat. He 
knew that the good-natured little man 
would sell or mortgage all his worldly 
possessions to help him. And Tony 
had a wife and family depending on 
his modest income. 

“See here, Tony; don’t bother 
about this affair. Now I come to think 
there are some mining shares at home 
that were bought for me by Aunt Clara. 
They are w orth more than two hundred 


at present prices. Funny I didn’t 
remember them before.’ 
Tony breathed a trifle easier at the 


news, although he marvelled why Gif- 
ford had never mentioned the mining 
shares before. At Waterloo station he 
provided himself with two tickets for 
Twickenham, where Renwick’s widowed 
mother lived in a red-brick cottage near 
the river. 

Arriving at the picturesque old town, 
they walked down a hedge-skirted lane 
where the early spring flowers peeped 
from moss-grown walls and garden rails. 

A few sombre clouds drifted over the 
distant fields, yet, as they approached 
the lane end, the sun rode from the 
piled-up masses flooding field and high- 
way with golden mists. Children’s 
voices reached them from a 


near 
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schooFthouse. Everywhere, as _ they 
passed along, Giffford was assailed by 
a hundred familiar sounds that brought 
with them the memories of his child- 
hood. 

What a pitiable home-coming ! 
Only a few days before he had followed 
the road to the station with the joy of 
life thrilling his senses. And now, by 
one of Fate’s back-handed strokes, he 
was being led from place to place like a 
blind beggar. 

Tony talked cheerfully, but his words 
fell dead on Gifford. * Only two days 
remained wherein to obtain the money 
that would liberate him from the en- 
v-loping shades. Only two short days! 
In the silence that ran between heart- 
beats he told himself that his friend 
must not make sacrifices on his account. 
Tony had a meek-faced little wife, not 
over strong, and there were the children 
who would feel the bitter pinch if their 
father were permitted to engage in 
pecuniary liabilities on his behalf. 
After mature reflection on this point, 
Gifford felt glad that Tony had not 
questioned the story of the mining 
shares. 

At the cottage-gate Hackett gripped 
his hand warmly. ‘“‘ Good-bye, Renny. 
You'll hear from me shortly—to-mor- 
row perhaps. Keep your faith in 
Madame Messonier — faith moves 
mountains.” 

He returned to the railway station 
feeling that he had acted wisely in per- 
mitting mother and son to meet alone. 

Gifford fumbled at the garden-gate, 
which had always opened at his lightest 
touch. A voice was calling him from 
the ivy-burdened porch, the voice which 
had crooned and sung to him from his 
cradle and down the years of his growing 
manhood. It touched the roots of his 
nature now as he stood listening, with 
head bent, in the garden path. 

“Why, Gifford ... What is the 
matter ? You are home earlier than I 
expected ! ” 

The white-haired mother came from 
the porch quickly, but stayed a moment 
to consider the bent-shouldered son 
with the drawn mouth and groping 
hands. 

“ Gifford ! are you il] ? ” 
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He straightened himself instinctively 
at her swift touch. “A bit of bad 
luck, mater.’’ His hand went up in 
sharp affirmation of his words. ‘“ Got 
hit with a radio-active appliance. It’s 
hard to explain. You see I was con- 
ducting an inquiry.” 

He heard the quick breathing, felt 
the enfolding hands, and his mouth 
tightened painfully. ‘“‘ We'll go inside, 
mater. People won’t understand if 
they see us here.” 

“Ts it serious, Gifford ? ” 

“Why, yes. The fact is I can’t see 
anything. My employer wants me to 


go into an infirmary. There... 
mater; don’t make a _ bad _ business 
worse ! ”’ 


He held the sobbing figure tight in 
his arms. The darkness seemed very 
foolish to him now because, in spite of 
her enfolding arms, it separated him 
from the grey-haired mother. And he 
had never heard her cry before in this 
bleak, pitiful way. 

‘“ Mater,” he said huskily, “‘ we must 
not take it seriously. It is merely a 
question of two hundred guineas.” 

She led him into the cottage as a 
shepherdess leads a stricken sheep to the 
fold. Was this pain-drawn figure with 
the sightless face her son? It seemed 
incredible, monstrous ! 

The room appeared too small now 
for his searching fingers. He struck 
things in his efforts to find a chair. A 
glass shade fell with a startling crash 
as he put out an unwary hand. 

‘“ We'll have to get used to it, mater,” 
he said, as his mother swept the broken 
pieces together, ‘“‘ unless an angel from 
heaven comes along with Madame 
Messonier’s fee.” 

From his disconnected explanations 
Mrs. Renwick grasped quickly enough 
the tragedy of the situation. A lady 
specialist existed whose skill and magic 
were only available to the rich patients 
who visited her. All the other London 
oculists counted for naught. The two 


hundred guineas demanded was more 
than she could ever hope to raise in her 
lifetime, and her mind swept the finan- 
cial horizon for some shadow of hope 
that would enable her to meet Madame’s 
ruinous charges. 
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Gifford, his face resting between his hands, 
broke upon her silent cogitations. 

“If we sold and mortgaged everything we 
Own, mater, we'd never raise the money. Yet 
if I neglect Madame’s warning this poison” — 
he touched his eyes briefly—‘ will put me out 
of harness for ever. If I borrowed 
the money it could be repaid when 
Ireturned towork. Hackett assured 
me that the London financiers will 
not lend money to sick men and 
women. The thing that hurts most, 
mater,” he paused, his face turned 
to the grey afternoon 
light while his fingers 
drummed the window- 
pane uncertainly, “is 
the fact that I shall 
drag you and others 
down with me.” 

“Hush, dear ; a way 
will surely open to us. 
If the worst comes, I 
will go to Madame 
Messonier and 
beg—ah, dear, 
you don’t know 
the depths of 
a woman’s 
heart. She 
will not let 
you perish. 
She is 














surely hu- 
a 
God has 


given her a 
souland 
eyes to see 
even a 
widow’s 
despair! ”’ 
Mrs. Ren- 
wick paused 
in . cr little 
outcry like 
a wounded 
doe crouch- 
ing beside 
her off- 
spring. 
“She will 
listen, Gif- 
ford. She 
only saw 
you as a 






“He held the sobbing figure tight in his arms." 
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mere stripling. You did not appeal to 
her; you did not tell her what it all 
meant !”’ 

Gifford was silent, his face pressed 
between his palms. He could not tell 
her that Madame Messonier was a 
business-like person steeled against the 
supplications of impecunious patients. 

His fate, after all, was not in a 
woman’s keeping ; it depended upon the 
yea or nay of a Hebrew money-lender. 

¥. 

After Gifford had left the Institute 
Madame Messonier retired along the 
white-panelled corridor to her own 
apartments. Opening the door of her 
‘private reception room she remained 
motionless, staring rather bleakly at 
an absurdly small figure reclining in a 
wide armchair. 

“ Dr. Tsarka !”’ 

“ Your servant, Beatrice. My Pan- 
hard car is almost as swift as the blind 
detective Renwick. You are’ not 
delighted to see me ?”’ 

Teroni Tsarka sat upright in the 
chair, nodding like a spring-fitted image. 
“ What do you think of the priest-faced 
boy ?”’ he asked softly. 

“Tf you mean the young man who 
has just left the Institute, Dr. Tsarka, 
I may say that his case calls for speedy 
treatment. It is terrible to stand by 
and demand gold from the perishing ! ”’ 

There were unshed tears in her eyes, 
a quivering of the throat suggestive of 
grief restrained. 

Teroni Tsarka studied her with a 
glint of amazement in his eyes. “I 
came here at a great risk to express 
sympathy with this Renwick, my dear 
Beatrice. By the merest accident he 
ran foul of my partner, Horubu, at a 
moment when he was conducting an 
experiment in the laboratory. Ren- 
wick entered my house without per- 
mission, and he must suffer the 
consequences.” 

Beatrice Messonier flushed to the 
temples. “I think your friend, 
Horubu, is little better than a coolie 
adventurer! He is too violent!” 

“ Renwick came upon us like a thief. 
We cannot permit these English de- 
tectives to violate the privacy of our 
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home life. There is no need to pity 
Renwick. We must go on with our 
work, Beatrice Messonier. We must 
have clients—we must have money.” 

Dr. Tsarka fumbled with his gold- 
plated cigarette case, and permitted 
his feet to rest on the hassock beside 
him.. Madame seemed unable to speak 
for a moment. 

‘“T am your servant,” she said at 
last. ‘‘ But I warn you, Dr. Tsarka, 
against the inflexible nature of the 
rules which govern this Institute. I 
will not play the vulture on your be- 
half. Men and women shall not go 
from here carrying despair and humilia- 
tion to their homes. Renwick is the 
first, he shall be the last ! ”’ 

There was no mistaking her vehe- 
mence. Dr. Tsarka quailed a little. 
Then his mouth seemed to tighten at 
the corners, his smal] toes turned in like 
the paws of a wolf. 

“You are not employed to think for 
me,” he answered tartly. ‘‘ And do not 
mistake this Radium Institute for a 
benevolent asylum. It was not in- 
augurated to cure the financially dis- 
tressed. We must have our fees ; we 
must pay our bills! ”’ 

Madame Messonier remained stand- 
ing some distance from him, her hand 
toying with the lace of her sleeve. 

‘“‘In six months I have been visited 
by three patients, Dr. Tsarka. The 
first two came out of curiosity to learn 
something of my methods, the third 
departed a few minutes ago, and, as 
far as I can judge, he may never return. 
Being a woman, I am naturally curious 
to know why you employ me with no 
apparent profit to yourself or the com- 
pany you represent.” 

She turned to him almost wistfully, 
a pleading eagerness in her voice. 
‘Pray take me into your confidence. 
Tell me why you retain my services as 
an oculist when people shun_ the 
Institute over which I preside, and the 
members of my own profession persist 
in regarding me as an unprincipled 
adventuress ? ” 

The little Japanese doctor stared 
frigidly in her direction, then in 4 
voice tinged with irony flashed back 
his answer. 
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“You have been provided with a 
princely residence, my dear Beatrice ; 
your salary is paid regularly at each 
month end; yet, like most of your 
sex, you continue to ask questions. If 
man were to present womankind with 
the dome of heaven and the celestial 
wonders thrown in, they would con- 
trive to ask questions. Tashan! I 
am very weary sometimes.”’ 

Beatrice Messonier had met the little 
Japanese doctor some two years before 
at the Tokyo University. He had pre- 
sided over one of the life classes during 
her term, and he had been impressed 
by the almost superhuman skill dis- 
played by her during an experiment in 
ophthalmic surgery. 

Her undisguised interest in the new 
theory of Becquerel rays, as applied to 
the Japanese school of modern ophthal- 
mics, had caught his fancy. Approach- 
ing her by degrees, and with marked 
deference of manner, he discovered 
that the brilliant-eyed young student 
was a graduate from an American 
university. Her parents were settled 
in Los Angeles, and were of French 
descent. Imperceptibly, almost, Teroni 
Tsarka had imposed his strange theories 
upon her, theories which aimed solely 
at the regeneration of human thought, 
as applied to the science of healing, 
until she sat at his feet, her young mind 
uplifted in the glamour of a new-found 
science. 

It did not take him long to discover 
her genius for the study of ophthalmics. 
He marked her for his own among a 
score of English and American girl 
students, Where others brought their 
cloudy intellects to the unravelling of 
certain bewildering phases of natural 
phenomena, Beatrice Messonier saw 
with the eyes of a spirit child, divined 
and assimilated modern thought as 
though it were a food upon which her 
mind and soul grew strong. 

Dr. Tsarka had a craftsman’s regard 
for the science of ophthalmics. To her 
it was a religion. He taught her the 
value of the Z ray, that weird off- 
spring of radium which had provoked 
the ire and curiosity of German and 
English scientists west of Tokyo. 


Tsarka had chosen. her to carry 


out his scientific propaganda as a 
musician chooses a rare and beautiful 
violin. She responded to his lightest 
thought, echoed and refined his most 
abstruse utterances until they became 
a fixed law in the world of applied 
chemistry. 

Leaving Tokyo at his suggestion, she 
had journeyed to London in company 
with a group of English and American 
girl students in the hope of obtaining 
a position in one of the City hospitals. 
Failure bleak and pitiless was the 
immediate result. Her American and 
Japanese diplomas were regarded with 
contumely by certain London house 
surgeons and _ hospital committees. 
Driven from place to place she had, at 
last, been compelled to seek a liveli- 
hood as a nurse in a public hydro, 
where bitter drudgery and officialdom 
stalked beside her for sixteen hours a 
day. 

Then, Dr. Tsarka, accompanied by 
his daughter, Pepio, appeared in Lon- 
don, where many of the leading 
journals made haste to print copious 
extracts from his world-renowned 
pamphlet on “ The Generative Sources 
of Radium.” 

Beatrice Messonier lost no time in 
communicating with her old instructor. 
She explained her ignominious position 
at the hydro, a fact which caused the 
little Japanese doctor an outburst of 
genuine anger. He said the English 
were experts in the art of bludgeoning 
the children of the gods. England had 
laughed at Darwin, had placed Napoleon 
to rot among the sea fowl at St. Helena, 
it had also turned the dear little child 
genius into a kitchen slave and a maker 
of poultices. There was no doubt 
whatever concerning the villainies of 
John Bull. 

Beatrice throbbed when his letter 
reached her. How appreciative, how 
kind he was! 

They met one evening on the steps 
of the Royal Institution, where he told 
her of his plans for erecting a Radium 
Institute for the benefit of wealthy 
incurables and the partially blind. 
Supporting him financially were half-a- 
dozen Japanese enthusiasts, who be- 
lieved in the curative properties of his 
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Z ray as applied to every form of human 
pain and disease. 

Beatrice had listened to him with a 
heart that could not breathe. Here 
was her chance to prove herself in the 
eyes of a conservative medical profes- 
sion. Here was a chance for the shy 
girl student who had burned brain and 
soul to acquire the secret of the god in 
the pitch-blende. With her knowledge 
of radio-active substances everything 
was possible, the curing of the blind, 
the raising of the dead to life ! 

Within a month of their meeting, 
the building of the Radium Institute 
was begun, and Beatrice watched its 
completion with something of religious 
awe and veneration. Lastly, when Dr. 
Tsarka, in token of his admiration for her 
splendid gifts, decided to add her name 
to its title, Beatrice felt that everlasting 
fame had been conferred upon her. 

In the months that followed her 
installation as president of the Mes- 
sonier Institute no patient had evinced 
a desire to undergo her system of treat- 


ment. The medical fraternity, in 
general, preferred to ignore her 
methods. Surprised at the unexpected 


turn of affairs she had appealed to 
Dr. Tsarka, but that mysterious little 
man chose to smile at her impatience. 
The time was arriving, he predicted, 
when London would do her homage 


and fill her consulting rooms with 
patients. 

The months of waiting had failed to 
disturb his Eastern serenity. He 


laughed at her fears, advised her to 
continue her experiments so that her 
hand might not lose its cunning when 
the hour for its need arrived. 

The ghostly silence of the Institute, 
unbroken through months of waiting, 
had threatened to disturb the courage 
of Beatrice Messonier. Of Dr. Tsarka’s 
domestic affairs she knew little. He 
was a widower with one surviving 
daughter, Pepio, to whom he was ten- 
derly devoted. Only once had she 
visited his city residence, upon which 
occasion she had met several strange- 
looking boy students. One man, 


Horubu, Dr. Tsarka’s almost insepara- 
ble companion, she detested at sight. 
She was confident that Horubu was the 
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person who had assisted Tsarka to 
build the Institute. He was a short- 
necked, bull-headed man, with a pow- 
der blaze on his left cheek. Always 
dressed in a frock coat and silk hat he 
impressed her as an ex-soldier seeking 
his fortune in England. Beatrice dis- 
liked the undersized, unemotional 
Japanese. For the life of her she 
could not rid her mind of the idea that 
the Japanese, as a whole, suffered from 
arrested development. Of course, 
Teroni Tsarka was different. 

The sudden appearance of Gifford 
Renwick had broken the spell of silence 
which threatened to demoralise the 
Institute. Yet with all her pity for the 
young detective’s critical state she had 
been forced, in accordance with 
Tsarka’s inflexible mandate, to demand 
her exorbitant fee. 

“We are dealing in the most expen- 
sive curative substances known to 
science,’ he had warned her. ‘Patients 
will go to you only when driven by the 
fear of death or blindness. Maintain 
high fees. It is the best advertisement 
you can offer yourself.’ 

So in lieu of her fee Renwick 
had been refused treatment. The 
thought stung her now as she gazed at 
her old instructor sprawling in the 
great velvet chair. To her the science 
of healing was a divine instinct, and 
her instincts clamoured for immediate 
freedom of action. 

To have operated successfully on the 
young detective would have been her 
dearest wish. But she recognised her 
debt of gratitude to Teroni Tsarka, 
together with her sworn responsibilities 
as director of the Messonier Institute. 
It was her duty, therefore, to adhere 
to the rules of his establishment. 

He appeared to divine something of 
her thoughts as he lay back peering at 
her through half-closed lids. The 
turning away of Gifford Renwick from 
the Institute had hurt her he felt 
certain. Assuming an upright attitude 
his dozing eyes brightened curiously at 
the points. 

“Do you think that Renwick is 
really incurable?”’ He made short 
stabs with his cigarette finger as if to 
emphasise his words. 
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Beatrice drew breath sharply as 
though drawn unexpectedly from the 
gulfs of self-analysis. ; 

“The young man’s case is serious. 
The iris is clouded with a spectrum of 
fire. You... know the cause,” she 
ventured meaningly. 

Dr. Tsarka bit his nails pensively. 

“To put it technically, my dear 
pupil, the cornea received a bombard- 
ment of radio-active molecules. The 
work of extracting that poisonous 
luminescence is not difficult—for you.” 

“He may not come again,’ she 
pleaded. ‘‘ Let us——” 

He checked her with an uplifted fore- 
finger as he rose to pace the carpeted 
floor. ‘We must keep up the fees. 
We must have high prices for the use 
of our good brains. Only fools give the 
result of their experiences for nothing. 
Keep up the fees!” 

He padded up and down the apart- 
ment, a certain tigerish velocity in his 
movements. Beatrice felt, as she 
watched, that his small, lithe figure 
held the pent-up vitality of a nation 
His boyish hand clasped a malacca 
cane, and as he strode to and fro, he 
made little stabbing thrusts as one 
demolishing unseen obstacles. He 
paused at last, in his eccentric move- 
ments, and regarded her with sudden 
interest. His tawny face seemed to 
kindle with the fires of his brain. 

“You have been very lonely in 
this—’’ his cane circled the luxuriously 
appointed room, “in this house of 
experiments. There are times when 
you regard me as a mad fool for investing 
money in its upkeep. Wait, Beatrice 
Messonier. To-morrow, in a _ week 
hence, the white light of fame shall 
enshrine you. It shall beat upon your 
heart and brain ; you shall drink it like 
wine. Everything you have dreamt 
shall be yours. Princes shall come here 
to consult you ; the lords, the queens of 
society, will plead for a consultation!” 

Beatrice stared at him, scarce be- 
lieving her senses. His face had grown 
tender, the fierce lines born of over- 
study and privations in the past gave 
way to one of unutterable serenity. 

“The children of emperors shall 
come to you” he went on, “ the states- 
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You shall hear their 
voices in these rooms, and the news of 
their coming shall attract the nations ! ”’ 

He spoke without a gesture or effort, 
and his words lost their flamboyance 


men and soldiers. 


in the serenity of utterance. Only once 
did his clear voice jar on her senses. 
Its effect was quickly dispelled, how- 
ever, by his transcendant manner. 

“From boyhood I worked under the 
lash,” he continued. ‘‘ Poor, neglected, 
I grew to manhood with a desire in 
my heart to wreak a terrible retribu- 
tion upon society. On every side I 
was met by greed and avarice even 
among my own countrymen. The 
feeling of anarchy left me as I grew 
older. With my brain harnessed for 
a conflict with the rich of England and 
America I struggled through the eigh. 
teen Gehennas of Mencius into the 
white light of Reason. And,” he 
paused to moisten his lips, “in the 
name of Reason and Justice I have 
brought the weapon of science to bear 
upon the beast of sloth—the idle rich 
and the leering aristocrat.” 

Beatrice Messonier stared like one 
who heard the devils of science trum- 
peting through his speech. His small 
body swayed from side to side before 
he sank again into the wide, velvet- 
covered chair. The effort of speech 
had evidently fatigued him. Leaning 
over she touched his shoulder gently. 

“You have always been good to me, 
Dr. Tsarka. I cannot forget that I 
was once a struggling student con- 
demned to toil without profit to myself 
or others. Yet,” she hesitated, with 
her hand on his swaying shoulder, “ I 
confess that your motives are not very 
clear tome. How are these princelings 
and statesmen to be brought here ? I 
do not understand.”’ 

“They will come because there will 
be no hope elsewhere. Beyond that I 
cannot tell you more. You must wait 
and trust me, Beatrice Messonier. 
You have not toiled and bled your 
wits for naught. Fame shall wrap 
you in its everlasting garment.” 

“And you!” she cried, unable to 
resist his fiery rhetoric. ‘‘ What do 
you gain for your labour and zeal ?” 
“Do not ask yet, Beatrice. This 
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. outburst has wearied me. I think 
sometimes of my little daughter, Pepio. 
I would like to see her happy, married 
to one of her own countrymen.” 

He rose from the chair, staring dully 
at the window that overlooked the 
street below. “I must go, my dear 
Beatrice. You will hear from me in a 
day or two.” He stared from the 
window into the street, his eyes search- 
ing the forms of the passers-by as though 
he dreaded venturing forth alone. 

“My motor mask and coat are 
downstairs,” he said slowly. ‘“ Let 
your attendant ring up the nearest 
garage. I want a fast car to take me 
some distance from town.” 

“Then you have left 
address ?”’ 

“Yes ; the air was not good. There 
were too many street noises, and the 
house itself was undesirable. There 
were,” he paused an instant to wipe 
his heated brow, “‘rats in it—those big, 
grey, English rats that keep men awake.” 

After he had gone Beatrice Messonier 
sat near the window dazed and 
mystified by her benefactor’s dazzling 
prophesies. Something in his manner 
suggested an approaching crisis in his 
own life and hers. What did his talk 
of princes and statesmen mean ? She 
would have regarded such an outburst 
in another as the result of alcoholic 
excesses. But Teroni Tsarka was not 
given to the use of stimulants. He 
abhorred intemperance of mind and 
body. What he had spoken was the 
result of his structural philosophy she 
felt certain. A tremendous crisis in 
medical research was at hand. And 
Teroni Tsarka was the man to sound 
the trumpet of science to an apathetic 
civilisation. 


your late 


VI. 


Gifford, with a sense of relief, retired 
to his room overlooking the garden. 
The odour of the fields, the smell of 


the wet grass and newly-ploughed 
earth was balm to his radium-shattered 
nerves. 

Madame Messonier had warned him 
of his approaching blindness. Upon 
this point her verdict had been clear 


and certain. The dancing pains had 
gone from his head, but in the still 
hours of midnight he became interested 
in the glossy red bulbs that floated 
across his retina. One by one these 
flaming discs rose like miniature suns 
before him, setting in celestial splen- 
dour into a sea of violet darkness. 

In a little while the sea of violet 
became luminous with floating shafts 
of light, with here and. there a dart of 
flame that resembled a gunflash. 

Gifford felt instinctively that his 
optic nerves were experiencing the final 
colour storm which precedes total blind- 
ness. In the dawn he prayed to be 
relieved from the scarlet horrors that 
threatened to unseat his reason. With 
his drawn face to the waking day he 
invoked the searing molecules of fire 
that flew imp-like into the flowing 
Gehenna of sparks. Millions of tiny 
light-pricks assaulted the pupils of his 
eyes. Invisible marksmen fired into 
the white space where Reason sat, until 
the furious enfilade of colour made 
him cry out. 

His mother entered the room, and, 
through a volcano of down-pelting fire, 
he felt her coo] hands on his brow. 

“You have not slept,” she whis- 
pered. ‘“‘ Is there much pain, dear ?” 

“As much as I deserve, mater. 
Give me a drink. I’ve been through 
a storm of bursting comets. And 
some of the bits struck down ! ”’ 

Mrs. Renwick held a glass of ice-cold 
water to his lips, while he drank 
feverishly and asked for more. She 
noted a scared look in his face, a look 
she had seen in the face of a 
burnt child. 

“T’ve got another twenty hours 
before the little red gods pass me out.” 
His hand grasped the bed rail un- 
certainly, while a dryness seized his 
throat and lips. 

‘Do you know, mater,” he went on, 
“that a Japanese scientist, named 
Tsarka, had discovered a real live 
god ?” 

“No, Gifford, I saw no mention of 
it in the papers,”’ she answered sooth- 
ingly. ‘‘Are they exhibiting it in 
London ?”’ 

Mrs. Renwick was certain that her 


once 
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son’s mind had been distracted by his 
recent misfortune. ‘‘ We had better call 
in Dr. Somers,” she ventured cheerfully. 
“I’m sure he will do something for 
ou.” : 

“Somers 1s no 
mater. He doesn’t know enough 
about my case to keep me _ cool. 
He’d give me a draught, probably, 
that would send me to sleep until 
morning, and the world would be a 
dead cinder to me when I awoke.”’ 

With his mother’s help he dressed 
slowly, a grim sense of his position 
causing him to laugh woefully as he 
recalled his childhood days when the 
same careful hands attended to his 
immediate wants. 

“T thought a man could lace his 
boots with his eyes shut, once,” he 
said, his head bent to his knees. “ But 
somehow the laces go wrong just as 
one’s necktie refuses to lie straight.”’ 

“And where are you going with 
your tie so crooked?” Mrs. Ren- 
wick demanded wistfully. 

“To town, mater, where I must 
beg, borrow, or steal Madame 
Messonier’s two hundred guineas. She 
is the only person who has cornered the 
radium-god. She’s got him at her 
finger ends, and the little beggar jumps 
every time she whispers two hundred 
guineas ! ”’ 

Gifford spoke from the bitterness of 
his soul depths, yet not without a 
touch of reverence for the woman who 
had diagnosed his case so~ skilfully. 
Mrs. Renwick’s indignation at madame’s 
exorbitant fee threatened to over- 
come his usual fortitude. 

“T shall always think of madame as 
a heartless creature, Gifford. Why the 
thought of suffering human nature 
ought to put the light of mercy in her 
eyes!” 

“You don’t understand these great 
specialists, mater. My case is one in a 
million. It may have cost her thou- 
sands of pounds to perfect her science. 
Think of the nights of study and 
experimental work she has had to go 
through. You can’t blame her for 
demanding a high fee.”’ 

“It’s cruel!” Mrs. Renwick de- 
clared passionately, “‘ for a woman to 


use to me, 
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withhold a cure when no other living 
person is capable of completing it. 
Shame on her!” 

Gifford made no reply as he groped 
from the room into the garden. The 
sun was well above the dark poplars 
that fringed the distant meadows. 
The warmth of spring leaped from the 
flower-strewn earth at his feet, tingling 
his young blood for a few brief moments, 
leaving him in the dark again. Witha 
despairing gesture he spread out his 
hands to the sun-rays as one 
bidding adieu for ever to the light 
of day. 

Mrs. Renwick watched him striding 
with uncertain steps up and down the 
narrow path, past the white rose bush 
to the gate and back again. Some 
children, passing on their way to 


school, paused to criticise the halt- 
ing figure in the garden, the out- 
pain - drawn 


stretched hands and 
features. 

‘““He’s playing a game,” whispered 
a yellow-haired mite with a satchel. 
“Blind man’s buff or hide in the 
corner.” 

The sound of the childish voice 
reached Gifford; he turned abruptly 
and entered the cottage, muttering 
under his breath. 

“T must go to the money-lenders, 
mater,” he said across the breakfast 
table. “I could repay them in two 
years.” 

“In two years,” echoed Mrs. Ren- 
wick bleakly. “ Imagine any creature 
on earth demanding two years of a 
man’s life for a few days’ work ! ” 

“You are speaking of madame 
again, mater ! ” 

“ How can I help it, dear, when you 
have to go begging from door to door, 
from Jew to Jew, to obtain her ini- 
quitous fee ! ” 

“T shall go begging from door to 
door with a vengeance if the Jews are 
unrelenting. There’s no employment 
in London for a blind man, mater. 
We'd better catch an early train to 
town. Each passing hour drags me 
nearer the pit.” 

The beauty of the spring morning 
filled him with a mad yearning to be 
out and doing. His heart clamoured 
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for work and the sounds of the City 
Inaction spelt death. Mrs. Renwick 
pressed a little food upon him, for she 
felt that the next few hours were going 
to decide his fate. 

A familiar throbbing sound reached 
her through the half-open door, followed 
by the hoarse sob of a motor siren. 
Past the cottage it ran, and then stopped 
suddenly about twenty yards from the 
garden gate. Gifford, his senses strung 
to the snapping point, heard it 
shoot back and stop in front of the 
house. 

Mrs. Renwick rose hastily from the 
breakfast table to peep through the 
window curtains. Her sudden excla- 
mation of surprise roused her son from 
his reverie. 

“Why it’s a Japanese lady ; and she 
is coming up the path!”’ 

Gifford was about to raise the cup of 
coffee at his elbow; he put it down 
sharply and stood up, his hand tremb- 
ling against the table edge. 

A tap, tap, at the door prevented 
further speech between mother and 
son. Mrs. Renwick passed to the door 
and found herself staring into a pair 
of soft, brown eyes that peeped from 
the folds of an uplifted motor veil. 

“T beg your pardon, madame; | 
was informed that Mr. Gifford Ren- 
wick lived here.”” The veil was thrown 
back now, and the brown eyes seemed 
to search the interior of the cottage. 

Gifford’s mother bowed slightly. “I 
am Mrs. Renwick. My son is at home, 
although hardly——’”’ 

Her words were cut short by the 
appearance of Gifford in the passage. 
“It’s Pepio Tsarka!”’ he said stonily. 
“ Ask her what she wants.” 

His amazement at her visit was too 
profound to allow of further expressions 
of surprise. She spoke from the door- 
way, and he detected a _ sobbing 
undertone in her voice that jarred 
painfully. 

“Oh, please listen, Mr. Renwick, and 
judge me afterwards. I am so sorry ; 
you know that we Japanese women 
are the tools of our men folk. It was 
your rashness that set Horubu to his 
dreadful task. Do not blame me.” 

“ Well, what—what do you want ? ” 
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he inquired flatly. ‘“‘ You have risked 
so much in coming here.” 

He could not overlook the fact that 
it was one of her people who had 
pressed the radium sponge over his 
eyes. What mad impulse had driven 
her to seek him out ! 

Acting on her own initiative, Mrs, 
Renwick drew the sobbing Pepio into 
the cottage, determined to find out 
why an apparently wealthy Japanese 
girl should seek out her son. Gifford 
stood awkwardly in the centre of the 
breakfast room, surprised and yet alert 
to catch the words that forced them- 
selves from Pepio’s lips. 

“TIT have just left Madame Mes- 
sonier,”’ he heard her say, “ that cruel 
American woman who dreams of nothing 
but English gold.” 

“ Well,” Gifford broke in impatiently, 
“has she consented to reduce her fee?” 

“No, she will never do that. She is 
beyond all appeals to mercy. I came 
here to offer,’ she paused as though 
afraid of her own voice ; “ to offer the 
money she demands, because there is 
so little time left to restore the injuries 
inflicted upon you.” 

“You are very good.” He spoke 
with his face to the window, a face 
which bore the blighting seal of her 
people’s handiwork. “ But I do not 
understand why you, of all people, 
should offer it to me, Miss Tsarka!” 

Pepio quailed as though someone had 
struck her. A sense of his tragic 
dilemma was apparent in her tender 
eyes. 

“Mr. Renwick, do not send me away 
without a hearing. Horubu acted for 
himself. My father scarcely antici- 
pated his movements.” 

Leaning forward she touched his 
sleeve very gently. “ Pray take this 
money, as a loan if you will, and try 
to think kindly of us.” 

“Thank you, Miss Tsarka, I have 
not yet descended to the taking of 
bribes from the man who stabbed me 
in both eyes,”’ he cried fiercely. 

“You are right,” she admitted with 
a stifled sob. ‘‘ Yet how could I have 
shielded you from Horubu’s wrath. 
The same fate would have been mine 
had I attempted to warn you.” 
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Gifford sought a_ chair, 
breathing sharply. Mrs. Ren- 
wick made violent signals 
across the table to the per- 

plexed Japanese girl. 

‘Give me the 
cheque you have in 
your hand!” Her 
lips shaped the words 
only. ‘ He will hear 
reason after awhile.” 

Pepio slipped the 
cheque into her hand, 
and, with a_ swift 
glance of pity at the 
bowed figure in the 
chair, was about to 
withdraw. In the 
doorway she paused a 
moment, and _ then, 
with a frightened look 
in her eyes, returned 
hastily to the breakfast 
room 

‘““ Someone is coming 
to the gate!” she 
whispered. ‘‘A 
detective—a friend of 
your son’s!” 

She trembled 
violently as the 
garden gate 
opened with its 
unmistakable 
click, followed by 
heavy footsteps 
on the gravel 
walk. 

“What do you 
mean?” Gifford 
rose instantly 
from his seat, his 
face to the door. 
Mrs. Renwick 
pivoted nimbly 
with a_ barely 
suppressed cry. 

“It’s Tony 
Hackett! What 
does he want, I 
wonder ! ” 

“He is a 
detective!’’ 

ee oe Pepio insisted. 
—— ‘Please do not 


Leaning forward she touched his sleeve very gently. ‘Pray take this money, as let him know of 
a loan if you will.’” 
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my presence. He might have me 
arrested. Pray allow me to go into 
another room while he is here!” she 
implored. 

Her beseeching tones fell dead on 
Gifford. Once Hackett guessed her 
identity he would have her arrested 
instantly. Not for all the friendship 
in the world would Tony allow her 
presence in Renwick’s house to plead 
her cause. Still—— 

His mother pinched his arm. 

“ Gifford, be quiet. Let Tony pick 
up his own clues.” 

Without further parley she thrust 
the trembling Pepio into her bedroom 
and closed the door softly. Tony had 
halted in the garden to view the red- 
panelled car waiting in the road. He 
was a red-cheeked, middle-aged man 
with an alluring personality which 
had been responsible for the conviction 
of innumerable bank smashers and con- 
fidence men. Stooping in the path he 
examined, with the air of a botanist, 
the various shrubs that lined the well- 
kept flower beds. 

Mrs. Renwick appeared at the door 
nodding serenely in his direction. 

“You are out early this morning, 


Mr. Hackett! Gifford has only just 
finished breakfast.” 

Tony smelt the rose tree ab- 
stractedly before straightening his 


square shoulders. 

‘Thought I'd see how Gif was pro- 
gressing. Hadabad night, I suppose ?”’ 

He shook hands deliberately with 
Mrs. Renwick, halted a moment in the 
doorway as though the presence of the 
red-panelled car, outside, had dis- 
turbed his equanimity. 

He found Gifford seated near the 
window, his face sunk in his hands. A 
tense silence hung between them for a 
period of six heart-beats. Hackett 
touched the bent shoulder. 

“ Brace up, Gif, my boy. We'll be 
fit as a guardsman in a day or two. 
I’ve just been admiring the fancy car 
outside,” he added cheerfully. 

“It came to take him to Madame 
Messonier’s,”’ Mrs. Renwick interposed. 
“You would be doing him a service, 
Mr. Hackett, by accompanying him 
there.” 
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Tony observed her from the corner 
of his swift eyes. “‘ So the fee has been 
arranged !”’ he said, with an air of 
sudden suzprise. “‘I thought perhaps 
there’d be some difficulty.” 

“Oh, we have a few friends remain- 
ing to us,” Mrs. Renwick vouchsafed. 
““ My son’s trouble appealed to one of 
them at least.” 

Hackett’s glance wandered from Mrs. 
Renwick to Gifford’s -downcast head. 
“T was ready to bet yesterday that 
only a wind from heaven could blow 
the money along. Well, it’s a blessing, 
anyway, eh, Gif ?” : 

Mrs. Renwick hurried outside and 
spoke in an undertone to Pepio’s 
chauffeur. ‘‘ Miss Tsarka has decided 
to stay until after lunch,” she ex- 
plained. “ She desires that you should 
take two gentlemen to town instead 
—to the Messonier Institute, Hunting- 
don Street,’’ she added, her memory 
racing back to the address in Dr. 
Tsarka’s letter which Gifford had 
shown her. 

The chauffeur nodded acquiescence. 
“T get my fare in town, then?” 
was his only question. 

“When you return here with Mr. 
Renwick,” she hastened to say, “he 
will come back alone.”’ : 

Gifford came from the cottage, and 
permitted Tony to assist him into the 
car. While his mother kissed him she 
placed Pepio’s cheque for two hundred 
guineas in his coat pocket. 

“Don’t let Hackett see Miss 
Tsarka’s signature,” she whispered, as 
Tony leaned forward to utter some 
final instructions to the chauffeur. 

Gifford writhed on the cushioned 
seat ; and in his agony he told himself 
that the fear of blindness caused men 
to lose all sense of honour and decency. 
Or how came it that he had suffered 
the daughter of his enemy to present 
him with a large sum of money ? 

He found little time to reproach 
himself, for the car shot away at a 


good pace towards London. Tony's 
voice reached him indistinctly, but 


there was no mistaking its import. 

“I picked up a scent where you 
broke off,” he was saying. ‘‘ Seeing 
that you are temporarily out of the 
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running, Gif, I thought it a pity to let 
a good chance slip by.” 

Gifford nodded as he strained to 
catch each word. “ Any arrests ?”’ he 
queried huskily. r 

“Not yet. I found a chautfeur who 
used to drive Miss Pepio Tsarka about— 
the young lady who caused all your 
trouble.” 

Gifford shrugged in a non-committal 
way. ‘Goon,’ hesaid. ‘“ You'll find 
the Japs a pretty queer lot.” 

“This chauffeur,” Tony went on, 
“was dismissed by Pepio for furious 
driving. I got nothing from him, even 
after I’d given him a _ half-crown, 
except the name and address of the 
driver who was in her service when 
last heard of. Well, I found driver 
number two’s garage without trouble, 
and the number of his car,” Tony 
continued, with merciless accuracy, 
“which, if my eyes serve me, 
Gif, is the number of the car we are 
riding in. Now, my boy,” he placed his 
hand very quietly on his comrade’s knee, 
“what on earth is the little game ? 


How comes it that the daughter of 

Dr. Tsarka is allowed to hide in your 

house the moment I enter the gate ?”’ 
Hackett’s words fell like a gunshot on 


Gifford. Only an expert of Tony’s 
calibre could have connected the 
strands where he had let them fall. 
The name Tsarka, familiar enough to 
them both, had put the little detective 
on the trail of the nerve specialist's 
daughter. How he had _ unearthed 
Pepio’s chauffeur was a piece of clue- 
hunting that would rank with his best 
work. 

Gifford was thinking of his own 
position now. Hackett and he had 
been lifelong friends, assisting and 
advising each other during many trying 
periods of their lives, sacrificing at 
times their own personal interest for 
the other’s welfare. 

In the present instance Gifford felt 
himself squeezed between two iron 
walls. On the one side lay blindness, 
from which there was promised one 
way of escape—immediate treatment 
by the Messonier system of radio- 
magnetics and the payment of two 
hundred guineas. On the other, the 
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forfeiture of his professional honour by 
the acceptance of money from one of 
a gang of Japanese adventurers. 

He argued swiftly that the accept- 
ance of the money was a matter of 
mere accident. To shield Pepio he had 
been forced to silence. 

His head fell forward at the touch 
of his comrade’s hand. 

“Why didn’t you tell me, Gif, that 
the cheque you’re taking to Madame 
Messonier’s is Tsarka’s money. You 
see, it’s so confoundedly awkward,” 
Tony confessed, ‘‘ for me to be hunting 
a pack of criminals while you, my 
dearest chum, are tactfully accepting 
their bribes!” 

Gifford writhed under the lash of 
Tony’s words. Yet he could not re- 
strain the flood of anger that surged at 
the thought of his desperate condition. 
His nerves had suffered since Horubu 
had operated on him with his brain- 
searing devilries. It was causing him 
to sacrifice everything to save himself. 
Yet his sight was more precious than 
life itself. Without it he would drag 
through the remaining years in a pit 
of darkness, with only the sound of 
human voices around him—mere 
shadows mumbling across an eternal 
void. 

He shrank slightly from his com- 
rade’s touch. “ Tony,” his voice was 
charged with the instinct of life, he 
breathed like one pressing through a 
tunnel where firedamp lay, “‘ I’m going 
to get to the light that God gave to 
mankind. Don’t force me back!” he 
cried fiercely. “I'll fight the devil 
himself before surrendering my last 
chance. You heard what Madame 
Messonier declared. Forty hours to 
save my sight ; after that—hell ! ” 

He spoke through his shut teeth, his 
hands thrust out like one pressing back 
the enfolding shades. 

“Man alive, I’m not going to stop 
you!” Tony protested. “I only 
thought it a bit queer to find Tsarka’s 
daughter in your house. It looks un- 
professional, that’s all, Gif.” 

“It does, but at present I don’t give 
a brass farthing for my _ profession. 
I’ve been struck by a blast of lightning. 
And just when the world is advising 
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me to retire to a blind asylum, the 
daughter of the enemy comes forth with 
the price of my resurrection ! ” 

“H’m!” Tony sat back in the car 
twisting his watch chain irresolutely. 
“Tm not going to keep the light from 
a pal’s eyes,” he declared after a while. 
“ All I can do is to sit quiet and see him 
through his inferno.” 

Five minutes later the car drew up 
at the Messonier Institute. Gifford 
alighted with Tony at his elbow, and 
together they ascended the steps 
leading to the white-panelled con- 
sulting rooms. 

Tony spoke briefly to the liveried 
attendant. A wait of several minutes 
followed before he returned with the 
assurance that Madame Messonier 
would see Mr. Renwick immediately. 

Gifford almost cowered in the interval 
of silence, a silence wherein the beating 
of Fate’s wings was heard with each 
throb of his overburdened heart. 


VII. 


Spring peeped over the hedgerows 
with every budding flower and whiten- 
ing rose. A noisy blackbird fluted 
insolently from a thatched eave where 
the robins had looked down on Gif- 
ford’s window in the winter dawns. 
The midday sun warmed the wind- 
sheltered garden where Gifford plied 
his grass shears along the rose-bordered 
walks and lawn edges. 

Mrs. Renwick passed up and down 
the path singing softly, as though the 
nearness of summer waked her slowing 
pulse and keened her interest in the 
life around her. Gifford’s visits to the 
Messonier Institute were things of the 
past. The miracle in ophthalmic surgery 
had been accomplished in three short 
weeks, and Gifford, who had walked in 
the heart of a great darkness, was 
drawn by a woman’s skill and magic 
from the pit where there is neither light 
nor the faces of human kind. 

Sir Floyd Garston was the first to 
congratulate him on the startling 
results of Beatrice Messonier’s treat- 
ment. He had found Gifford in a state 
of mental and physical activity, and 
had confirmed, after a careful examina- 
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tion of the young man’s sight, the abso- 
lute genuineness of the Messonier cure. 

Sir Floyd had also visited the Radium 
Institute, and had discovered that a 
coterie of medical specialists had 
been before him. Their cards remained 
on a silver tray near the entrance hall. 
Sir Floyd felt a little chagrin on learning 
that Madame Messonier was not at 
home to members of her own profes- 
sion. It was only fitting, after her 
bitter experiences at the hands of her 
professional kinsmen, that the brilliant 
Beatrice Messonier should close her 
reception rooms to the men who had 
refused her a hearing. 

The ‘“ Renwick Miracle,” as_ the 
medical Press chose to call it, had been 
singularly free from after effects in the 
patient. When a specialist of Sir 
Floyd Garston’s calibre had proclaimed 
the case hopeless it was time, the critics 
asserted, that the potentialities of 
Madame’s system became more widely 
known. 

Gifford recalled the face of Beatrice 
Messonier as it appeared to him one 
morning, when the first mists of light 
penetrated the Stygian darkness—a 
face ineffably serene and beautiful, out 
of which shone the pitying eyes of a 
Christ-mother. 

The light had leaped to her bidding, 
and the fingers of her radium-gods had 
turned back the engulfing shades. 
Gifford refused to believe that the 
miracle had been accomplished by the 
aid of a moon-shaped disc that revolved 
and gyrated before his naked eyes. It 
was not the brain-pinching flow of 
violet rays which had drawn _ the 
radium-poison from the retina. Only 
her divine power over mind and matter 
could have accomplished the impossible. 

His final visit to the Institute had 
occasioned him many regrets. The 
loneliness of the great white building, 
with its medley of Christian and Pagan 
architecture, had created in him a sense 
of religious awe. There were stairways 
and apartments which bore the impress 
of desuetude as of some ghostly mansion 
inhabited by wraiths of the long for- 
gotten dead. 

Who was she, he had asked himself 
a hundred times? Who was this 
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mysterious child-woman, whose science 
and knowledge made London’s most 
honoured specialists appear out-of-date 
and insignificant. 

During the few short hours spent in 
the operating chair she had never, by 
word or sign, revealed to him the phases 
of her mind. He had found her more 
mentally elusive than a cloistered nun. 
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he could not again follow the trail of the 
Japanese radium thieves. 

A letter came as he worked in the 
garden. It was from Anthony Cole- 
man, and briefly worded. 

“ DEAR Mr. RENWICK,—I feel it my 
duty to ask you to return to your old 
position here. From experience 
gathered in the past, we may look 


“ “In the name of heaven, Renwick, can't you understand that you have compromised yourself 
with a school of swindlers!'” 


For weeks, after his cure, he had 
sought only the green nerve-resting 
spaces which surrounded his cottage 
home. He was like one prepared to 
begin life anew. He had not yet 


written to his employer in the City, for 
there still lingered in his conscience the 
memory of 
guineas. 


t Pepio’s two hundred 
Until the money was repaid 


a sigh of relief. 
man for all his brevity!” she ex- 
claimed. 
to repay Miss 





forward to more fortunate operations 
in the future. 


‘“ ANTHONY COLEMAN.” 


Mrs. Renwick scanned the note with 
“A kind, fatherly 


“It will give us a chance 
, er, I really forget 
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the Japanese lady’s name. But she 
had most expressive eyes. 

“Um!” Gifford returned to the 
house heavy browed and slow of foot. 
He was certain that Coleman, of the 
International Bureau, would not per- 
mit him to remain in his service after 
what had happened. It was an axiom 
that an official connected with any 
branch of the detective service might 
not accept bribes from criminals or 
their relatives. He could never ex- 
plain to Coleman’s satisfaction the 
incident of Pepio’s visit to his house or 
the cheque for two hundred guineas. 

Dressing with some precision, he ate 
a hasty lunch and proceeded to the 
railway station. Arriving in the City, 
he walked with secret misgivings to- 
wards his employer’s office. Tony 
Hackett was absent from town, having 
dropped the Moritz case in sheer dis- 
gust the moment he learned of Pepio’s 
action in tendering the cheque for two 
hundred guineas to his comrade. 

Entering the bureau, Gifford was 
greeted with a hearty handshake by 
his chief. ‘‘ Glad to see you in town 
once more, Renwick,” he affirmed with 
unusual affability. ‘‘ When Sir Floyd 
made his report to us, we really 
thought your case hopeless. You did 
well,” he continued, “in allowing 
Madame Messonier to operate ; although 
Sir Floyd intimated, very confidentially, 
that you were assigning your guineas 
to a very superior charlatan. How- 
ever, all that’s changed, and we are 
glad to see you in harness again.”’ 

Gifford bowed his head in token of 
his employer’s good wishes, and re- 
membered Pepio’s two hundred guineas. 
“I came here to tender my resigna- 
tion,’”’ he began after a pause, ‘‘ because 
you do not sympathise with a junior 
official who accepts a cash loan from 
the people he is commissioned to 
shadow ! ” 

Anthony Coleman sat up in his chair. 
“What do you mean, Renwick ?”’ he 
demanded quietly. ‘‘ Are you speak- 
ing of yourself ? ” 

Gifford nodded, while his face showed 
crimson in the afternoon light. His 


employer scrutinised him closely, a 
sudden hostility in his steel grey eyes. 
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“Tf you are referring to the Tsarka 
case, I may tell you at once that in 
accepting money from any of those 
Japanese adventurers you have vio- 
lated the rules of the International 
Bureau. Bribery and corruption in 
you, Renwick, is—is unthinkable, out- 
rageous ! ” 

Anthony Coleman rose white to the 
lips, his tall thin figure quivering reed- 
like in his first gust of anger. 

Gifford sat immovable in the chair, 
his fingers smoothed over his knee, yet 
his eyes responded to the flaming 
wrath of his employer, a response that 
held the unquenchable purpose of 
youth. 

“A matter of two hundred guineas, 
sir. The young lady whom I had 
marked for arrest in connection with 
the Moritz affair was the giver.” 

“But the cheque ; what did you do 
with it!’’ Coleman demanded. “In 
the name of heaven, Renwick, can’t 
you understand that you have com- 
promised yourself with a school of 
swindlers, aided and abetted them to 
defeat the ends of justice! What 
became of the money ? ” 

“Paid it to Madame Messonier,” 
Gifford confessed. ‘‘ You see,’ he 
paused to take breath for a moment, 
‘““T was faced by a proposition in which 
I stood to lose the sight of both eyes. 
Call it cowardice if you like, Mr. 
Coleman, but in the end I surrendered 
my professional honour to save myself. 

“You did not come to me.” 

“T had twelve hours to decide. 
Would you, Mr. Coleman, have been 
prepared to advance the money at so 
short a notice, and in the face of Sir 
Floyd Garston’s report? Madame 
Messonier was in my estimation the 
only person in England capable of 
performing the miracle.” 

He rose and passed to the door 
slowly, knowing that he had forfeited 
a career which held the highest incen- 
tives to good work. There were other 
occupations open to him, but he could 
not help feeling that he was leaving 
the service a dishonoured man. 

The steel grey eyes followed him to 
the door; the lips that were tight- 
drawn as a pugilist’s relaxed suddenly. 
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Anthony Coleman gestured almost 


fiercely. 

“Don’t be a young donkey, Ren- 
wick. We do not employ men to go to 
the stake for us. If the Tsarka people 
are sufficiently conscientious to provide 
medical fees for which they are rightly 
responsible, it is no affair of ours 
There are scores of wealthy criminals 
in this country ready to maim or cure 
their victims as the fit takes them 
We must regard Dr. Tsarka’s action as 
another of his eccentricities. It need 
not interfere with our future operation 
against him.”’ 

An electric bell rang at Coleman’s 
elbow, and continued furiously for 
nearly a minute. With his hand on the 
receiver, the head of the International 
Bureau bent forward to catch the 
message which had apparently dis- 
turbed the personal volition of the 
sender. Gifford noted the quick change 
in his employer’s face as the words 
reached him, a look of frigid consterna- 
tion that seemed to congest his features. 

“One moment, Renwick.” He 
spoke hoarsely, the receiver close to 
his ear. ‘‘The wildest thing has 
happened, a piece of lunatic comedy 
that will scare the wits out of the 
London public.”’ 

Then, as if by a preconcerted arrange- 
ment, the street became alive with 
screaming newsboys and men. The 
outer office door slammed violently. 
There came to Gifford the sound of 
voices in the passage, men calling 
excitedly to each other. Then the 
throbbing rush of a motor as it swept 
by from Scotland Yard in the direction 
of Westminster. 

Anthony Coleman hung up the 
receiver and sat back in his chair. A 
grin threatened to relax the savage, 
tight-drawn mouth as he met Gifford’s 
swift glance. 

“We'll forget all about your resig- 
nation, Renwick,” he said earnestly. 
“A strange thing has occurred at a 
little picture show in the West End that 
may afford you the chance of your 
life.” 

A messenger approached with a 
couple of evening papers, which he 
passed to the grey-haired chief seated 
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near the telephone. A sharp glance at 
the scare-headed first page deepened 
the grin on his thin lips. 

“Read!” He tossed the paper 
across the desk, and Gifford absorbed, 
in the shift of an eye, the sensational 
story printed beneath the lines of 
cross-headed matter : 

‘“‘ Japanese Studio Infamy. 

“Six Society Leaders 
Injured. 

“This morning, while attending a 
small exhibition of pictures held 
at the rooms of the Japanese 
artist, Soto Inouyiti, several ladies 
and gentlemen received mysterious 
bodily injuries. Among them are the 
Duchess of Marister, Prince Hohenhoff, 
Mr. Hardinge K. Hardinge, an Ameri- 
can millionaire, and Baron Zillerstein. 
It is well known that Her Grace the 
Duchess of Marister is a keen con- 
noisseur of Japanese painting and has, 
upon several occasions, induced her 
society friends to accompany her to 
the studio where Soto Inouyiti, a 
young and talented artist, holds fre- 
quent exhibitions. After a visit to the 
main salon the distinguished visitors 
were conducted to the Scarlet Room 
where Mr. Inouyiti has on view a 
microscopic picture, in gold point, 
called the Haunted Pagoda. The pic- 
ture was viewed at first in the ordinary 
way, and then, at the suggestion of the 
artist, through a stereoscope, placed 
some distance from the picture. 

‘“‘Her Grace the Duchess of Marister 
declared that, while gazing through the 
curiously-arranged stereoscope, a sponge 
containing some electro or radio-active 
substance shot down unexpectedly 
from an overhanging shade, striking 
her over the eyes and causing Her 
Grace intolerable pains. It is thought 
that complete loss of sight may result. 

‘The case of the American million- 
aire, Hardinge K. Hardinge, although 
less tragic, is equally serious, for while 
seated comfortably in a low saddlebag 
chair a shower of some chemically 
prepared solution was sprayed over his 
face and head, with the result that the 
hair and moustache of the genial 
American have become a fixed purple. 
‘‘ Equally serious is the case of Baron 
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Zillerstein, the well-known art patron. 
His lordship, who is well past middle 
age and inclined to corpulency, was 
caught in another shower of radio- 
active molecules. Instead of his hair 
becoming affected, as in the case of 
Mr. Hardinge, his lordship’s skin has 
been covered with a multitude of dark 
spots. 

“These dark spots have caused the 
Baron great annoyance of mind. Im- 
mediately after the depressing incidents 
mentioned above his lordship adjourned 
in great haste to the nearest swimming 
bath. But even after the most copious 
ablutions, combined with hot geyser 
baths, the spots remained. 

‘“‘A specialist, who visited the Baron 
this morning, declares that the spots 
are ineradicable until someone invents 
a process for extracting radium mole- 
cules from the pores. His lordship 
has therefore refused to appear in public. 

“The whereabouts of Soto Inouyiti,” 
the article concluded, “are unknown. 
He is said to have left the studio 
immediately after the outrage.” 

Anthony Coleman glanced inquir- 
ingly at Gifford. ‘‘ This affair is wholly 
Japanese. The blinding of the Duchess 
of Marister suggests your own experi- 
ence with that rascal, Dr. Tsarka. 
What do you think?” 

Gifford was not inclined to venture 
an opinion until he had visited the scene 
of the outrage. That the artist, Soto 
Inouyiti, was one of Dr. Tsarka’s 
intimates he was well aware. He had 
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met the handsome boy artist, in com- 
pany with Pepio, only a few months 
before. Summarised from the news- 
paper report, the crime appeared 
motiveless, chaotic, for what could the 
Japanese gang expect to gain by such 
a fantastical outrage ? 

Coleman fidgeted uneasily. “If 
this last iniquity passes without a con- 
viction we, as well as Scotland Yard, 
will have to reorganise our methods. 
And Prince Hohenhoff’s friends have 
asked us to investigate.” 

“T’m afraid that these Japs are 
laughing at us,” Gifford responded. 
‘‘Dr. Tsarka jeers at what he terms 
our lack of imagination.” 

“The scoundrel !”’ burst from Cole- 
man. “ He and his associates appear 
to have discovered a destroyer of human 
energy in radium. Personally, I fear 
that we shall find ourselves unable to 
cope with this new school of Asiatic 
criminals who regard the _ blinding 
of men and women as a pleasant 
pastime.” 

He accompanied Gifford to the door 
and remained silent for a while as 
though listening to the cries of the 
passing newsboys. Then, through his 
shut teeth, uttered his final word of 
advice : 

‘““ You've been in Tsarka’s clutches, 
Renwick, and I recommend you to 
treat him to a period of penal servitude 
just to wipe off old scores. The case is 
in your hands. Don’t fail us this time. 


Good-bye !’ 


(To be continued.) 


A SONG. 


} F OUR eyes are watching me in all I do: 
I feel your breathing near. 


My thoughts are woven round with thoughts of you, 


Your voice is in my ear. 


And when I walk, I hear your little feet 


Keep pace with mine along the lonely street. 


K. C. GREENE. 





A Dog Policeman. 
One of the Airedale Terriers which are used by the North Eastern Railway Company. 


DOGS AS POLICEMEN. 


The Houndsditch murders have given rise once more to an agitation for the employment 
of Police Dogs in London. The following article describes the training, keeping, and 
use of dogs as police assistants by the North Eastern Railway Company’s police at Hull 
Docks. It is a subject of extreme interest, not only because these canine police are the 
pioneers of what may become a large force in this country, but also from the fact that 
instances of the extreme usefulness of the dog police in Continental towns are being 
frequently reported in our daily press in connection with the tracking and arrest of 
dangerous criminals under circumstances where it is highly probable that human 
skill would have been at a discount, and where the criminals would have defeated the 
authorities but for the aid rendered by their four-footed companions, 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED By Cuas. J. L. CLARKE. 


HIS article is failure to understand the real reason 
written by a_ which has ingrained in mankind the 
dog lover, ambition to possess a dog. I ven- 
who has _ ture to think that had the earlier 
always been’ specimens of the canine race not been 
surprised at more useful than the bulk of their 
the hap- descendants, the habit of dog keeping 
hazard way would now be almost unknown. Man- 
the great kind recognised in the wonderful in- 
majority of stincts and habits of dogs qualities 
owners use which would be useful in defence 
their dogs, or against human and animal enemies, 
the more and which were unmatched in any 
general absolute neglect to use their other animal as companions of the 
wonderful instincts at all, and utter chase. The dogs of to-day have the 
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plaything— 
they call forth 
admiration 
from anyone 
who sees them 
display their 
more than 
human in- 
stincts. They 
take a positive 
delight in do- 
ing some- 
thing; the 
terriers shiver 
with excite- 
ment when 
ratting or 
watching the 
hole of a 
quarry ;_ the 
greyhounds, 
eager for the 
chase, glory in 
their speed ; 
while the 
whole-hearted 
tracking of 
good hounds 
shows that 
they are any- 
thing but un- 
willing to 
follow their 
natural bent. 
The noble 
dogs of Mount 
St. Bernard 
stand as a 
splendid ex- 
ample of what 


trained animals can do; 
one who has watched the competi- 
tions amongst sheep dogs cannot fail 
to have been struck by their marvellous 
The gamekeeper would 
be lost without his canine helpers and 
guardians, and I am convinced that 
before many years have passed a police- 


intelligence. 


same characteristics as their forbears 
if they are trained and encouraged to 
continue as the servants rather than 
the pampered pets of man. 

Where our canine companions are 
induced to work—and it is kinder far 
to teach a dog to exercise its capabili- 
ties than to allow it to become a mere 
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his canine assistant. 


qualities for 

















criminal, 


was' absolute 


police dog. 


PC. Brooks, of the North Eastern Railway Company's Police, and 
the dog which helped to arrest two men found concealed in 
Hull Docks. 


while any- 


at will. 


man will feel equally as much at sea 
without the help of Sergeant ‘“ Tim,” 









Dogs must, of course, be selected by 
breed so as to possess the necessary 
policemen, and { 
training must be thorough and dis- 
cipline kept in their ranks with the 

firmest hand, because while everyone 

would delight in the arrest of a 
we have been civilised 
beyond the slave-hunting days, and 
public opinion would not tolerate 
the use of dogs even against the 
most hardened sinner unless there 
security that only 
under circumstances of most dire 
necessity would the erring one be in 
danger from the mauling of the 
It is this very fact which 
delays the rapid adoption of dogs in 
the various police forces, and it adds 
considerably to the evidence of the 
skill and care with which our first 
police dogs have been organised and 
trained to know that those of the 
North Eastern Railway have cap- 
tured many without in a single case 


their 


injuring their 
“ quarry.” 
It will 
rather streng- 
then our re- 
cognition of 
the care be- 
stowed in 
bringing these 
dogs into 
working order 
when we know 
that, as a 
principle, 4 
police dog 
would be in- 
efficient were 
he not strong 
enough to be 
dangerousand 


ofa breed prone to attack and persistent 
and resolute in his onslaught—qualities 
which the trainer must hold more or 
less latent in his finished canine police- 
man, and which the officers with whom 
the dogs work must be able to check 
absolutely or launch against a foeman 

















The breed adopted by the Hull dock 
policeman, and one that is strongly 
recommended by many expert dog 
fanciers, is the Airedale Terrier, and 
some of these dogs are also used in 
continental cities. They certainly pos- 
sess the main qualifications, being 
goodly-sized, powerful dogs, resolute 
and fearless, and more likely to fly at 
a miscreant than fly from his threats. 
In an enclosed space, like the docks, I 
should think that they are probably 
as good as any breed in existence, but 
if dogs are introduced as police aids 
in our ordinary thoroughfares, I should 
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The Paris dog police, one of the 
earliest instances of this new departure, 
were mostly mixtures of the retriever 
and Newfoundland breeds, and although 
they were often successful in turning 
out criminals and helping in their cap- 
ture, they did the bulk of their work 
on the banks of the Seine, and are 
famous as life-savers, many would-be 
suicides: having to thank them for 
defeating their desire to end their lives. 
In later years a different type of dog 
has been adopted, with vastly im- 
proved fighting qualities, and they are 
used with great effect against the 








Man and Dog in rough weather uniform. 
The dogs are provided with waterproof capes which cover their bodies. 


think the crossing with some milder- 
mannered breed, such as the Scotch 
sheep dog, would probably add some- 
what to their intelligence and obedience, 
which would be a distinct advantage. 
Not that “ Airedales ”’ are not of them- 
selves clever dogs, but their predomi- 
nant feature is aggressiveness. 

In describing the training and work 
of the North Eastern Railway Police 
dogs it must be borne in mind that 
their duties are performed in special 
enclosures, and I should look for some 
modifications in animals intended to 
patrol on public highways. 





“apaches’”’ who infest the gay city, 
who fear the chien policiens more 
than anything else. 

Human beings have long since lost 
their ‘‘ nose,” but practically any breed 
retains a keen scent, which makes dog- 
assistance so invaluable to policemen. 
A few months ago one of the Parisian 
policemen, named Louvelle, was giving 
his dog a run on a vacant piece of land 
at La Villette when the animal was 
attracted by a paper parcel lying quite 
inconspicuously in a corner. Louvelle 
called his dog, but it did not obey his 
summons, so he went to examine the 
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find which nis animal refused name of this four-footed Russian 
to quit. Imagine his policeman, amazed everyone by trac- 
horror when he un- ing some stolen notes to a coat in a 
wrapped the parcel cheap lodging house, and, still hot on 
to find that it the scent, he proceeded to a dealer’s, 






















contained the 
freshly 
severed head 
of what had 
been a very 
beautiful 
woman, with 
ringlets of 
hair falling 
gracefully 
over the head 
and neck. 
Moscow has a 
police dog 
which is capa- 
ble of such 
wonders that 
the people 
accredit the 
animal of be- 
ing possessed 
of ane evil 











where a number of silver articles 
stolen from the same owner were 
found. Hardly had he left the shop 
with his master when a _ cabman 
appealed to the policeman saying 
that he had had a rug and fur coat 
stolen ; “ Tref” 
was taken to 
the spot, and 
lost no time 
in leading to 
the courtyard 
of a neigh- 
bouring 
dwelling, 
where _ both 
the articles 
were found. 
The idea of 
organising a 
force of police 
dogs at Hull 






Smircit. edema originated 
” Teaching one of the Airedales to attack a prisoner who shows fight. aL “Leog 
, Tref, the he dog is just about to spring upon his assailant. with the Chief 




























Goods Mana- 
ger, Mr. Geddes, who was visit- 
ing Ghent a couple of years ago 

and was struck with the ex- 
cellent work the Belgian dogs 
accomplished. As the docks 
had been the scene of a 
number of fires, some 
caused no doubt by care- 
less tramps, but some 
shrewdly suspected of 
being of incendiary 
origin, Mr. Geddes 
consulted 


The constable who trains the dogs teachina one of the animals to keep ouard over a prisoner 











Mr. J. C. Dobie, the Superintendent of 
the Southern Division of the North 
Eastern Railway Police, 
with the idea of in- 
stituting the canine 
watchmen to guard 
the company’s 
property. Mr. 
Dobie gives the 

‘ Ajredales ”’ the 
credit of convinc- 

ing him of thei 
usefulness against 

































Geddes suggested that a kind of com- 
mittce from the force, which by-the-bye 
numbers over 
three hun- 
dred men, 
should _ visit 
Belgium and 
study the 
methods and 
ways of the 
Ghent dog 
police. I 
happen to 
possess a 
remarkably 
fine Scotch 
sheep-dog, 
and at night 
many con- 
stables have 
expressed 
their ad- 
miration for 
my four- 
footed friend, 
and kept me 
for painfully 
cold periods at street corners explain- 
ing just how much they would 
like to have such a dog with them at 


Under Arrest. 
Hull police dog standing guar 
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night. 
somewhat 


Igl 


One officer, who had grown to 
unwieldy proportions in 
the service of his country, patheti- 
cally unburdened his soul to me 
one night recently. ‘‘ How can 
I catch them, sir ? I can’t 
run! Of course, I throw off 
my cape, blow my whistle, 
and run as fast as I can, 
but I should never catch 
anyone now,” he re- 
‘narked rather wistfully 

as he looked down 


his own opinion his rotund 
and although he figure, ‘“‘ but 
persisted in scout- , = if I had a dog 
ing the idea, i> - like that, he’d 
there is no 3S have them.” 
more enthusi- : < I almost 
astic believer “| pitied my 
in dog police \ official ac- 
than the = quaintance, 
worthy sup- but I am 
erintendent Patice dog helping in the arrest of a violent prisoner. sure he 1S 
to-day. As only one of 
the police chief needed convincing, Mr. many. The Ghent dog police 


now consists of forty highly-trained 
animals of a kind of Flemish sheep- 
dog breed, but they vary considerably, 
until one might almost say they are all 
mongrels. I have mentioned the desire 
expressed to me by English policemen, 
because this fine force of dogs really 
originated from a dog privately owned 
by one of the Ghent constables. One 
day a foreign sailorman attacked the 

owner of the dog from behind and 


knocked him senseless to the 
ground, a most praise- 
worthy exploit in the 

mind of the 

man, and one 

which would 


probably 
have been ac- 
companied 
with no ill- 
consequences 
to him had 
the unofficial 
police dog not 
promptly 
taken a hand, 
or rather a tooth, in-the game and 
piined the aggressor to the ground. 
this howls for mercy brought down 


d by his prisoner, 
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upon him a horde of people with a 
sprinkling of policemen, who hauled 
him off to the “ lock-up.’”’ When the 
case came up for trial the sailor got a 
long sentence, the dog got a lot of 
praise, and his master many com- 
pliments on possessing such an intel- 
ligent animal. This inspired a second 
policeman to bring in a _ four-footed 
“pal” to help him, and the result of 
the behaviour of these pioneers was 
that the authorities put six dogs on the 
official staff, which has now grown to 
the forty which to-day do yeoman 
service in upholding the dignity of 
the law. 
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thing but absolute praise has been 
voiced was on one occasion when the 
Recorder of Hull asked if it was not an 
innovation in British justice to employ 
dogs to hunt criminals. This was in 
the early days, and he, no doubt, now 
thinks that if it 7s an innovation it is a 
good one. 

The dogs are all on the regular staff, 
draw their pay in the shape of a liberal 
diet of biscuits, bread, vegetables and 
meat, and are each provided with a 
waterproof cape for wet weather and 
a muzzle and a leash to wear when 
on duty. They practically never 
see a man in civilian 





After the visit to 
Belgium Superin- 
tendent Dobie was 
more impressed with 
the idea of utilising 
dogs to aid his men, 
but was still dubious 
about the opposition 
which might be evi- 
denced in the minds 
of the public and of 
the magistrates before 
whom the “victims” 
would have to come ; 
but when the matter 
was brought before 
the general manager 
of the railway, Mr. A. 
Kaye Butterworth, it 
was at last decided to 
establish a force of 
dog police. 

Inspector Dobson, 
at Hull, was given 
charge of the purchase and training of 
the dogs, and although it was suggested 
that some of the Belgian dogs should 
be imported he preferred the Airedale 
breed, and secured a couple of good 
specimens from owners in Hull. From 
these two the numbers have been added 
to until efficient forces are now working 
not only at Hull but at Hartlepool and 
Tyne Dock, and they are to be extended 
throughout the railway system. 

Although the dogs have been working 
for over two years and have made many 
captures and done most excellent ser- 
vice, they have met with no oppo- 
sition ; the only instance where any- 





SSE — 
The Dog Policeman's kit 
hanging outside one of 
the Kennels. 


leash and muzzle 








clothesin the  day- 
time—I say  practi- 
cally never because 
they saw me by day- 
light and raged and 
growled at me as an 
interloper accordingly. 
They are all fed and 
tended by one con- 
stable, who before he 
took “‘ the cloth”’ was 
a gamekeeper, and he 
alone enters their lofty 
houses and _ barred 
runs. 

At ten o'clock at 
night each officer on 
duty presents himself 
and is handed the 
leash confining _ his 
four - footed “ fury,” 
who is, of course, muz- 
zled ;. perhaps you 
wonder why I say “ of 
course,” but if you had been near the 
dog police you wouldn’t wonder any 
longer. If it is any help to anyone 
who is planning a nocturnal visit to 
the docks, I can inform them that the 
dogs are always muzzled when on duty 
except in cases of necessity, and that a 
simple pressure of the thumb will 
release muzzle and leash, but so far not 
one of the gentry who used to infest 
the docks has been indiscreet enough to 
create the necessity of slipping off the 
restraining leather; they seem to take 
it for granted that it wouldn’t be 
healthy. 

When the dog police started opera- 





waterproof cape. 











AS POLICEMEN 





The North Eastern Railway deputation which visited Ghent, in Belgium, to study the 
working of police dogs. The gentleman in civilian dress is Mr. J.C. Dobie, superin- 
tendent of the Southern Division, where the dogs were first established and trained. 


tions they used to turn out fifty or “there is not enough to do to keep 
sixty tramps a night, but now, as_ them in order.” 


Inspector Dobson sadly remarked, The docks patrolled are over a mile 


Part of the Albert Docks, Hull, one of the extensive network of docks over which the Dog Police keep watch. 
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and a half long, and without suggesting 
that the police were at all nervous, 
still I gather that they are less so when 
they have “‘ Mick”’ or “ Tim”’ or what- 
ever particular pet they may have 
allotted to them. 

Duty is fine sport for the dogs— 
over the bags, up narrow passages, 
between boxes, over grain in bulk, and 
around railway trucks they rummage 
and sniff with a zest which suggests 
that they are born policemen. 
“ Jim,” a particularly large and power- 
ful ‘‘ Airedale,” was out one night with 
Constable—now Sergeant — Allinson 
when he started a man from amongst 
the merchandise; away sped the 
stranger as fast as he could go, but the 
odds were against him; “ Jim” had 
the speed of him and down went the 
man as the weight of the dog hit him 
amidships. He daren’t move an inch 
or his captor would pounce on him like 
a terrier on a rat. When the officer 
came up he marched his prisoner into 
a shed and left him under the care of a 
couple of dock trimmers “ until called 
for,” and with his dog he returned to 
where the chase had started. This was 
at the rear of the refreshment room, 
and outside stood sundry bottles of 
spirits ready to vanish into thin air 
had “ Jim ”’ not interfered. A broken 
window showed plainly where the goods 
had been extracted, and the officer and 
his dog made their way into the 
building through the hole in the glass. 
Without knowing that there were 
others in hiding there, he called on any- 
one to “‘ come out,” an invitation they 
discourteously ignored until the officer 
said “all right, I’ll take his muzzle off.” 
“ Don’t, sir, don’t!” came two quiver- 
ing appeals, “we will come quietly.” 
The human and canine policemen 
marched their two captives to where 
they had left the third, and ordering 
him to join his companions in mis- 
fortune, took all three of them to the 
station three-quarters of a mile off. 
Although they were known as proper 
“ toughs,”’ the close attention of “‘ Jim ”’ 
and the awful possibilities of an en- 
counter with the brute effectively 


damped any ardour they might have 
had for matching themselves with a 
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substantial advantage of three to one 
against the policeman. The fear of 
the dog policeman enabled another 
officer to take a couple of truculent 
ruffians to the “lock up” without 
trouble. They were secreted under the 
tarpaulin cover of a goods truck, and 
when discovered and commanded to 
come out they defiantly refused, accom- 
panying the voicing of their refusal 
with language which is ‘peculiar to the 
dock side. ‘Oh! very well,” said the 
officer, ‘“ I’ll take his muzzle off and 
see if you will come out then ”’ ; that 
did it! ‘For Gawd’s sake don't, 
govenor, we will come”; and true 
enough they did, silently stalking away 
with the officer and his faithful assistant 
to durance vile. 

It has been said that “it’s the 
uniform that does it,” and if the 
majority of good citizens are charmed 
with the sombre covering of our police- 
men, the dogs are not a whit less im- 
pressed with the regulation garb. When 
they are being trained the inspector 
retires to an extensive warehouse 
accompanied by some constables and 
the dogs. The men, properly uni- 
formed, stand about with their dogs 
securely held on the leash, when 
through the door there appears a 
tattered tramp, really a policeman in 
disguise ; off he bolts across the floor 
closely pursued by man and dog; 
when the “ quarry ” is reached the dog 
launches himself at him and butts and 
worries him in an energetic style, 
which but for the muzzle would leave 
little of the sham tramp to tell the tale. 
The man pushes and hustles the dog 
until he arouses all the fight in him; 
perhaps he may attack the uniformed 
man when things become more lively 
than ever, but the dog always dis- 
criminates between his friend and his 
foe. At last the tramp gives in and 
stands dejectedly by, but should the 
dog relax the guard he has set over him 
the prisoner hustles and stamps his feet 
and threatens the dog, which promptly 
returns to the attack. The rawest 
puppy soon grasps the idea and strains 
at his leash to take a share in the hunt ; 
little by little the young dogs. are 
taught to chase, attack, or guard a 


















captive, and the vigilance with which 
they attend to their “catch,” flying 
at him on the slightest provocation, 
gives good evidence that there is a real 
reason why the criminals fear them. 
Sometimes the tramp will hide and 
bob out at the dogs which are being 
trained, or he will lie quietly and refuse 
to move, when the four-legged police- 
man will push and nozzle him with a 
vigour which would almost cause a 
dead man to get up. Strangely 
enough they seem to be no respecters 
of persons; it is the uniform they 
guard, and if any of the men assume 
the civilian garb he suits equally well 
for a foe-man. The experiment has 
been tried in changing clothes, and the 
dog attacked and defended either man 
with equal impartiality. Not one of 
the canine force has had his first bite 
yet, although now that they have 
established themselves they could prob- 
ably enjoy the privilege without 
damaging their excellent reputation ; 
but both Mr. Dobie and Inspector Dob- 
son were anxious in the earlier days, as 
they recognised that if anyone got hurt 
the experiment would be a failure. 
The officials from other railway com- 
panies have inspected the dogs with 
the idea of adopting them for use on 
their own particular systems, and the 
chiefs of the Ghent police have paid a 
return visit and expressed approval of 
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the first English force of dog police, the 
establishment of which was aided by 
the courtesy of the Belgians in dis- 
playing their own dogs and explaining 
their methods. Even the worthy 
superintendent who wanted so much 
convincing at the start has expressed 
an opinion that he honestly believes 
that they would be a great acquisition 
to county police. 

As I said earlier, the training would 
have to be somewhat different because 
the Hull dock dogs will attack anyone 
in civilian garb, and as they are shut 
up all day and only go on duty in the 
dark, when no one but the police are 
about the premises, they resent the 
presence of any stranger, but a dog in 
the open would only be able to work 
according to the directions of the man 
in charge. This, however, presents no 
difficulty whatever, as any well-trained 
animal will ignore or fly at anyone at 
the direction of his master, and it is 
only when he finds his friend is actually 
fighting that he uses his own instinct 
and joins in the attack upon the enemy. 
Personally, I am convinced that dog 
policemen are invaluable, and I would 
suggest that some of our enterprising 
constables should get a dog and train him 
as the Belgian men did, and official recog- 
nition would, no doubt, follow when the 
pioneers had proved their great value 
as trackers and catchers of criminals. 





TO ROSE—ASTRIDE. 


EALLY, Rose, I hardly knew 
It was you 
Cantering along the ride 
Seated, like myself, astride, 
In a riding coat of blue. 
Pull up, for a moment, do. 
No, I don’t intend to chide 
But I really hardly knew 
It was you. 


Yes, you know—I will admit— 
How to sit ; 

And that glimpse of glossy boots 

My artistic fancy suits. 

Now I come to see your kit 

I’m inclined to take to it, 

Though at first I “‘ ha’ed me doots.” 

And you know—I will admit— 
How to sit. 


Fashions change, and so must I 


Though I sigh 


For the supple swaying grace 
Of the maiden you replace. 
Sideways girls, I can’t deny 
Are more pleasing to the eye, 
But you’re nice in any case. 
Fashions change and so must I 





Though I sigh. 




















“WHEN MY SHIPS COME HOME.” 
F all of my ships come home, my dear, 
I Deep-laden from bottom to deck, 
I'll buy you bright diamonds to hang on your ear 
And rubies to twine round your neck: 
No queen shall be fine as this lady of mine 


If all of my ships come home. 


If half of my ships come home, my dear, 
We'll travel to look for the rest : 
The near shall be far and the far shall be near, 
And we'll roam from the East to the West. 
You shall journey in state, love, with me for your mate, 


If half of my ships come home. 


If one of my ships comes home, my dear, 
We'll build us a house on a hill, 

With a garden to work in all through the sweet year, 
And roses to pluck at your will. 

You shall taste the good life of a cottager’s wife 
If one of my ships comes home. 


But if none of my ships come home, my dear, 
If all of them sink in the wave— 
Then, bankrupt, with nothing to forfeit or fear, 
I’ll bind me to service, your slave. 
And proudly I’ll take what you give for love’s sake, 
If none of my ships come home. 
STEPHEN GWYNN 
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“Ice-field and glacier 


“OL-DOINYO KERI” (The Spotted Mountain). 





loom above you.”’ 


THE SNOW FIELDS AND GLACIERS OF KENIA. 
THE DELIGHTS OF WINTER TRAVEL 
IN EQUATORIAL EAST AFRICA. 
BY W. McGREGOR ROSS, B.A., M.Sc., B.E., Director oF PUBLIC Works, 
East AFRICA PROTECTORATE. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE 
VEN to one who has journeyed 
extensively both along familiar 
routes, and also in the remote 

and unfrequented corners of our planet, 
it does not perhaps come natural to 
connect the idea of travel upon the 
Equator with blizzards, snowfields and 
glaciers. And yet this connection may 
be established. The element of the 


unexpected in this possibility is empha- 
sised, when it is known that it is Tropi- 





AUTHOR. 


cal Africa which provides the oppor- 
tunity for this experience. You may 
there travel for a short distance along 
the Equator, probably trudging through 
a slush of fallen snow, and feasting 
your eyes upon ever-changing visions 
of ice-field and glacier among towering 
mountain masses that loom almost 
directly above you. And to do this, 
you must visit that wonderful feature 
of the Protectorate of British East 


9 











Africa, which goes by the name of 
Kenia. It is perhaps more strictly a 
mountainous region than a mere moun- 
tain. Among the numerous eminences 
upon it which reach an altitude of over 
fifteen thousand feet, the highest peak, 
situated some eight or nine miles South 
of the Equator, just exceeds the limit 
of seventeen thousand feet. You may 
rest assured that a visit to this entran- 
cing region is not only feasible, but is 
an expedition which can now be per- 
formed in complete safety and comfort, 
and at very moderate cost—as world- 
travel nowadays goes. 

Following in the wake of the con- 
tingents of sportsmen who year by year 
repair to the finest big-game area in the 
world, you book your passage to the 
ancient city of Mombasa, now the 
principal sea-port of British East Africa. 
Space will not permit, however, of a 
detailed description of the sights 
that will greet you in the earlier 
portions of your pilgrimage; the 
truly satisfying variety of race and 
tribe to be met with among its thirty 
thousand inhabitants; and finally, the 
twenty-four hours’ journey up _ the 
wonderful railway — on which the 
traveller can scarcely fail to have the 
chance of seeing many thousand head 
of wild game—all these have been else- 
where fully written of, and must now 
be taken for granted. But as you 
swing along this wonderful railway at 
twenty-five miles an hour towards your 
ice-crowned goal, it will require an 
effort of the imagination for you to 
realise that, even within the lifetime of 
present residents in the country, the 
existence of a second snow-clad moun- 
tain to the North of Kilimanjaro was a 
matter of controversy in Europe. Such 
however is the case.* 

But how different are your experi- 
ences and methods from those of the 





* The reports of its discoverer were relegated, not too politely, to the category of *‘ travellers’ 
tales.” It was on December 3rd, 1849, that Mount Kenia was first seen by a European, the 
veteran missionary and explorer, Dr. Ludwig Krapf. 
by a European. On October 28th of that year Joseph Thomson, the explorer, obtained, just at sunset, 
‘entrancing, awe-inspiring beauty.’’ Other expeditions followed, and in 1899 
the very well- equipped expedition of Messrs. Mackinder and Hausburg attacked the mountain, and 
Mr. Mackinder with two Swiss guides succeeded 
unvisited for nine years, until, in March, 1908, Mr. D. E. Hutchins (Chief Conservator of Forests on 
the East Africa and Uganda Protectorates) and the writer travelled completely round it, in order 
to report fully on its valuable forests, and determine their composition and upper extension. It 
was on this expedition that the photographs which illustrate this article were taken by the writer. 
This, then, is a brief history of all that has been done on the mountain. 


a view of the mountain’s 
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pioneers who first struggled through 
to the heart of the Dark Continent! 
One day and one night in a train 
on the Uganda Railway, and you 
have penetrated farther into the in- 
terior of Africa than Dr. Krapf did in 
his arduous march extending over a 
period of a month and two days. Ina 
month, nowadays, you may leave 
Mombasa, reach the glaciers of Kenia, 
and return to the coast again. And 
the purpose of this article is to show 
how this may be done. 

Let it be supposed, then, that you are 
at length accommodated in one of the 
comfortable hotels of Nairobi, the capi- ' 
tal of the Protectorate, 327 miles 
inland, on the Uganda _ Railway. 
Hitherto your attention during the 
whole of your waking hours has been 
fully taken up with the unending series 
of novelties which this wonderful Pro- 
tectorate presents to the observant 
traveller. Travel by the methods in 
vogue in civilised countries is nearly 
at an end, and beyond, there lies 
“ safart’’—caravan expedition, with 
tents, furniture, private effects, kitchen 
equipment, and food, all carried by 
native porters through regions almost 
devoid of supplies, and in great part 
uninhabited. Foresight and careful 
organisation are now necessary if the 
expedition is to be carried to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

It will be well to employ one of the 
firms of safavi outfitters that have their 
headquarters in Nairobi. The result 
will be that, as regards the engagement 
of the caravan, nothing will be needed 
on your part but an occasional call at 
their offices to see what arrangements 
are being concluded. Tents, boots, ; 
guns, ammunition and a fitted medicine 
chest, are preferably brought out from 
home. Practically everything else is 
obtainable in the country. The food 


It was not till 1883 that Kenia was again seen 


in reaching the summit. Kenia then remained 
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Fording the cold, racing mountain streams. 


supplies are packed in wooden pad- _ standard size of thirty inches long, ten 
locked ‘‘ chop-boxes.” These are of a_ inches wide, and eleven inches in depth. 


Through broken and densely-wooded country. 
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When fully packed with an average 
assortment of tinned foods they weigh 
sixty pounds. Clothing and private 
effects are preferably carried in tin 
“uniform cases.” A valise of brown 
waterproof canvas is the most con- 
venient receptacle for blankets and 
bedding. Forty porters will easily carry 
one ton of kit, and this is an allowance 
with which one can travel for a month 
or less in the most complete comfort, 
even in a region where no supplies are 
obtainable. How horrified the old 
pioneers and explorers would have been 
at even the bare mention of the wealth 
of tinned and bottled luxuries which 
are considered essential items of the 
equipment of the modern traveller ! 
And how many other accessories are 
carried nowadays besides this travelling 
larder! Cool and capacious tents, a 
tin bath, wash-basin and_ lavatory 
equipment, a table or two, a dining 
chair, lounge chair, bed, mosquito net, 
filter, asmall amount of glass and china, 
camp lantern, hurricane lamps, candles, 
saucepans, stewpans, frying pans, cut- 
lery and enamelled ironware in great 
variety for kitchen and the table, iron 
and canvas buckets, axes, slashers, a 
small assortment of tools, sailmaker’s 
needles and twine, rifles, guns, ammu- 
nition, cartridge bags, field glasses, 
compass, skinning knives, water-bottle, 
photographic equipment, stationery, 
ink, alum for clearing muddy water, 
one or two simple surgical instruments, 
medicines, dressings and _ bandages, 
fishing tackle and lines, table linen, and 
a great variety of wearing apparel and 
foot-gear—what would Dr. Krapf, 
starting for the unknown interior with 
his umbrella and his “nine burden- 
bearers,” have thought of this little 
list? A few inexpensive presents 
should be carried to give to small local 
chiefs who may visit your camp with 
gifts of vegetables or sheep. Useful 
articles are cheap hunting knives, which 
may be obtained in Nairobi for two 
rupees or less; blankets, umbrellas, 
brass or copper wire, and some flat or 
half-round files, which are a great pos- 
session in the out-of-the-way corners of 
Africa. 

One or two hints may be given with 
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special reference to travel upon Kenia, 
It is desirable to carry photographic 
chemicals and dishes, and to develop 
at least a few photographs on first 


reaching high altitudes. The light, 
brilliant as it appears there, will be 
found to be surprisingly weak; and 
failure to ensure that your exposures 
are approximately correct may result 
in your accumulating a hopeless col- 
lection of under-exposed plates or films, 
Again, there is little use in providing 
yourself with expensive shooting-suits, 
merely to have them reduced to ribbons 
in the forests of Kenia. The Goanese 
tailors of Mombasa and Nairobi will be 
found able to turn out most serviceable 
khaki drill suits at incredibly short 
notice, and at the eminently reasonable 
figure of half a guinea. A cheap item 
of your personal equipment, which may 
actually prevent loss of life (through the 
scattering of bewildered porters in the 
mists that will be met with at about 
twelve thousand feet and over), is a 
powerful whistle. Again, in regions 
where wood is seldom dry, and perhaps 
even then not very inflammable, a 
small pair of kitchen bellows may not 
only make all the difference between a 
gocd dinner and a bad one, but will 
undoubtedly be found to be of the 
utmost service in keeping up your men’s 
fires, and consequently their spirits. 
And, finally, since it may frequently 
be necessary for the caravan to split, 
as when one party has to go off for 
reserve supplies of food, it is desirable 
to be possessed of means for guiding 
such parties from a considerable dis- 
tance back to camp. This may often 
permit of marching to fresh camps 
during the absence of a portion of the 
expedition, a move which, without 
means of communication, it would be 
dangerous to attempt in some portions 
of the terribly involved and _ broken 
country lying just above the forest belt 
on Kenia. For such _ contingencies 
there is nothing to equal a small box- 
kite and a thousand feet of line. It 
collapses into a little parcel not much 
more bulky than an umbrella, and 
weighs only a few ounces. 

So will you now treat yourself, in 
imagination, to the felicity of being the 


























The caravan. 











Upon the mist-swept moorland. 


(The figures are Mr. D. E. Hutchins, Chief Conservator of Forests of the East Africa Protectorate, 
on the right, and Mr. S. Nielson, one of his Foresters, on the left.) 
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possessor of such equipment as is here 
outlined, and of being installed in 
Nairobi and there reduced to your wits’ 
end by the task of engaging a native 
servant or two, an African cook, a gun- 
bearer, and a reliable ‘‘ headman ”’ to 
command your porters? It is not 
exactly to be expected that all your 
impressions will be favourable ones, or 
all your experiences happy. Remem- 
ber only that a cheerful countenance 
will take you a very long way, and that 
a little encouragement is better than a 
good deal of kicking. Novel and un- 
imagined situations are almost certain 
to arise in your dealings with your 
somewhat erratic assistants. So, when 
in doubt, act like a gentleman and not 
like a ruffian. 

A visit to the office of your safari 
agent will show you such a crowd as is 
to be seen nowhere, save in Nairobi. 
Scores of dusky gentlemen-adven- 
turers are pressing to be taken into 
your service, and it falls to your agent 
to make a selection of them. You are 
in want of stout legs and broad shoul- 
ders, and they are there to offer them 
at the usual market price. You may 
be bound for the fever-cursed valley of 
the Tana, or the long leagues of stony 
desert north of Lake Baringo, or the 
blizzard-swept slopes of Kenia. 
“Mamoja pia’’—‘ All one!” says 
our philosopher. It is understood that 
you will feed him every night, and that 
you will provide him with something in 
the way of tents, cooking pots, blanket, 
and tin water-bottle, and that you will 
to some extent look after him in sick- 
ness. That being so, he will pitch your 
tent for you in any spot to which black 
men can carry a sixty-pound load. 

And now the morning of your depar- 
ture arrives. You may perhaps be a 
seasoned and experienced globe-trotter, 
but the chances are that you will 
experience a premonition of pleasure 
in store, such as has not often been 
vouchsafed to you since your school- 
days. There lie before you experiences 
of complete novelty, and journeyings 
in a region which has only been visited, 
so far, by five or six parties, and which 
is by no means thoroughly explored 
yet. New lakes, new animals, birds, 
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and plants, and geological discoveries 
of importance may well await you 
there. We will suppose that you are 
about to start on one of the most 
delicious mornings that Nairobi in the 
month of January can provide for you, 
The air early in the day is almost 
chilly, for you are at an altitude of 
five-and-a-half thousand feet, and in a 
region where, in spite of the absence 
of winter, the mean-annual tempera- 
ture is the same as that of Sydney, 
Barcelona, Toulon, and Naples. Away 
to the northward the ‘‘ dim grey shape” 
is in evidence, now only touched with 
white at one spot where the morning 
sun obliquely strikes the vast snow- 
field that lies above the Lewis glacier. 
Even while you are at breakfast, how- 
ever, thin puffs of cloud begin to form 
half-way up the flat slopes. They 
rapidly mass together and mount up- 
ward, with the result that for the 
greater part of the day the position of 
the mountain is only indicated by a 
prodigious bank of cloud. Your last 
hurried call on your agent, and on one 
or another of the local shops, is over, 
and towards mid-day you make your 
way down the long tree-planted reaches 
of Government Road to the railway 
station to take the Mixed train for 
Naivasha, which is halting for three- 
quarters of an hour at Nairobi while 
passengers have lunch at the station 
refreshment room. Your safari agent, 
anxious to the bitter end lest the 
charms of the city should lure any of 
his engaged and registered porters 
away at the last moment, at length 
reports that the entire party is safely 
on board. Your “ boy” has separated 
out your private belongings from the 
mass of safavi kit and has put them in 
your first-class compartment. Every- 
thing else is stowed in the baggage vans 
at the rear of the train, and precisely 
at noon you slip away from the crowded 
station. Passing through the town 
{from south to north, the train takes a 
header across the Nairobi River and 
into the Kikuyu hills. Slowly climbing 
a long, fourteen-mile ridge, from which 
extensive views on both sides of the 
line are obtained, you arrive at Kikuyu 
station. On again through broken 
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country to Limoru, the view from the 
train windows ever increasing in ex- 
tent, and now including, a thousand 
feet below and far away on the sharp 
line where the dark-timbered country 
ends abruptly against the brown Athi 
Plains, an indistinct grey smudge— 
your last glimpse of our tin metropolis, 
Nairobi. Again the telegraph poles, each 
numbered with its distance from the 
coast, in miles and hundreds of yards, 
proceed to slip past your windows. Take 
note of them now, for you are about 
to be accorded one of the startling 
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then emerges. Transformation! In- 
steal of the green reaches of the 
swamp there opens below you a chasm 
two thousand feet deep and forty miles 
wide, the famous Rift Valley, which 
can be traced from Palestine down to 
the Zambesi. Immediately below you 
is the tiny cone of Murijo. Farther 
away to west and north respectively 
lie the extinct volcanoes Suswa and 
Longonot. Still farther north, seen 
dimly through the haze of grass fires, 
rises Doenyo Buru—“ the Moun- 
tain of Smoke.” Down into this 





A dim green aisle. 


visions which East Africa can present, 
and you must be on the look out for it. 
At mile 357 you find yourself passing 
the Lari Swamp—a broad expanse of 
sedgy grassland on the right side of 
the train. You are now at the highest 
point that you will reach on your rail- 
way journey, and as the altitude is 
more than seven thousand feet, and 
the afternoon sun is beginning to get 
low, you will not be surprised to feel a 
distinct nip in the air. The end of the 
swamp approaches, and is passed. The 
train glides into a long cutting, and 





mighty trough runs the train, past the 
stations of Escarpment and Kijabe, 
over Longonot Saddle—an elevated 
spur of the volcano running out and 
connecting it with the eastern wall of 
the rift—and then a final rush down 
to the floor of the valley, with the 
eighty square miles of Lake Naivasha 
gradually emerging into view. 

During the short halt at Naivasha 
Station your voluble retinue alights, 
and when the train moves off north- 
westward across the floor of the Rift 
it leaves you standing amidst moun. 
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This is carried across to 
the one hotel which the little township 


tains of kit. 


possesses. An order written to one of 
the local Indian shopkeepers will effect 
the supply of food for the night to 
your men, and not only avoid the 
necessity of breaking open any of your 
loads of food for distribution, but will 
also leave you free to enjoy from the 
verandah of the hotel the last of the 
sunset effects across the lake as the 


sun plunges down below the Mau 
Escarpment, the mighty wall that 


bounds the Rift Valley on its western 
side. 

The man who earns his pay next 
morning is your headman, or mnyam- 
para. The loads are laid out in an 
imposing line in the hotel compound, 
and made over by him to the porters, 
and the process is a vastly interesting 
one to the student of human nature. 

However, at last, exhortation, abuse, 
derision, and the kiboko—the head- 
man’s strip of hippopotamus hide— 
have in turn done their work, and you 
receive the report that the caravan is 
ready. By this time the morning is 
far spent, and a long march, if not 
impossible, is certainly inadvisable. 
You therefore tell your headman to 
follow the track only as far as the first 
water—Campi Njoro, about eight miles 
away. You may therefore comfort- 
ably stay for lunch at the hotel and 
follow on afterwards. Your boy and 
cook accompany the caravan, to walk 
along with the headman at the rear of 
the line. Your gun-bearer waits behind 
to accompany you later. ‘‘ Bundika 
mizigo !”’ (“Shoulder your loads! ’’) 
orders the headman. The caravan in 
Indian file disappears up the steep, 
timbered slopes at the back of the 


town. The safari has begun. 
In the cool of the afternoon you 


follow up the winding path. To one 
who has hurried straight up from sea 
level to an altitude of six thousand feet 
the climbing may well prove to be 
severe exercise, but the late afternoon 
lights across the enormous valley which 
you are now leaving will provide you 
with unimpeachable excuses for fre- 
quent halts. The bounding wall of the 


Rift Valley at this point bears the 
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aspect of a series of two or three giant 
steps—short, sharp climbs of several 
hundred feet in height, alternating 
with almost flat terraces, the whole 
covered with the sadly thinned-down 
remains of what was once a fine forest 
of juniper. Dead, half-burnt trunks 
and branches lie about in profusion, 
providing material for the most gor- 
geous of camp fires. All that your 
caravan has done is to climb the first 
slope and travel very obliquely across 
the first narrow flat to the foot of the 
second and more serious This 
then lies before you—a long, timber- 
clad escarpment of wonderfully uniform 
height. In the morning you will climb 
it and find yourself upon the flat, 
twelve-mile-wide plateau known as 
Kinangop, though the maps that you 
have brought with you will probably 
show this name applied wrongly to an 
imposing mountain at the eastern side 
of the plateau. Your short and enjoy- 
able walk brings you by dusk to your 
first camp, an untidily-pitched collec- 
tion of tents, presenting an arrange- 
ment, or rather a lack of arrangement, 
which you will certainly improve on, 
before you have been many days on 
the march. Your African cook is at 
work on a four or five course dinner. 
Among the low bushy trees around you, 
shine your porters’ fires, on each of 
which the daily supply of food of from 
six to ten men is being cooked in one 
large copper sufuria. The distribution 
of your supply of large and small 
sufurias, each with its flat copper lid, 
or sinia, has been arranged by the 
headman, largely in accordance with 
the nationalities represented among 
your followers. Your numerous Waki- 


kuyu have the largest sufurias, each 


rise. 


holding enough food for ten men. 
Groups of other nationalities have 


smaller ones proportionate to the num- 
bers they can muster, while your cook, 
boy, headman, and gunbearer probably 
have a small one to themselves. 

Soon after the surprisingly sudden 
descent of the tropical night your cook 
gives you his first display of what can 
be done with four or five stewpans sup- 
ported on stones just above ground 
level. It is a display which remains 
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one of the standing marvels of the 
country, however long you may stay 
init. You may pitch camp in driving 
rain in surroundings where positively 
not a scrap of firewood is to be seen. 
No matter ; firewood can be found by 
those who know how to look for it, 
and half an hour after dusk an in- 
quiring hail from your tent as to 
whether dinner is ready will elicit, 
from the smudge of smoke over which 
the chef is crouching under an umbrella, 
only one response—“ Ndio, bwana!” 
(“Yes, sir’). Only one contingency 
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night, and the chatter round the 
porters’ fire is now a subdued and not 
unpleasing accompaniment to the un- 
ceasing chirp of crickets, the shrilling 
of an occasional cicada, and the gentle 
sag and heave of your canvas home in 
the puffy wind of evening. The in- 
curable optimist has put away his 
mouth-organ, and the man with the 
horn is silent. Lying thus on your 
narrow camp bed, which during the 
day has been an inconspicuous little 
bundle weighing about fifteen pounds, 
you notice the extraordinary rate at 





Pitching camp at the forest station. 


can absolutely defeat the mpishi (cook), 
and that is a camp at which positively 
no water is obtainable—a disaster which 
does not await you at any point on 
the present safari. 

Lastly, you find yourself, quite as a 
matter of course, turning in at an hour 
which has not perhaps seen you in bed 
since the days of your childhood. 
Throughout this safari you may safely 
sleep with your tent door wide open, 
and may dispense with a mosquito net 
altogether. The men have noticed that 
the bwana has disappeared for the 





which the stars one after another spring 
up from behind the dull black line of 
the Escarpment into the violet sky. 
You realise that for the first time in 
your life you are living on the top of 
the bulge in our little planet—close, 
that is to say, to the Equator. You 
are now the fly on the rim of the wheel. 
No wonder that stars shoot up with a 
jerk, and no wonder the darkness 
closed down with a snap as soon as 
the sun went. A dying gleam from a 
distant camp fire flickers obliquely on 
the sloping roof of your tent. You 
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experience an intense and yet wonder- 
fully restful feeling of sympathy for all 
those among the races of mankind who 
are condemned to live in cities. The 
mournful bark of a distant jackal 
breaks in upon your reverie. The air, 
you realise, is deliciously cold, and your 
blankets are deliciously warm. Another 
big star is just going to rise. It must 
surely be a “ first-magnitude-wallah.” 
You can see quite a glow above the 
hard sky line heralding its approach. 
The glow brightens, and—and just 
then your boy outside your tent door 
sharply says “ Hodi /’’—the universal 
custom in East Africa before entering 
the house or room of another who may 
not be expecting you. He places on a 
box beside your bed your morning cup 
of tea. So you did not see the “ first- 
magnitude-wallah ”’ rise, after all! The 
line of the Escarpment is a little less 
black now, and the sky above it is a 
light slate colour and the stars are 
paler. Your camp table, which also 
rolls up for transport, is lifted out 
beside the white ashes and still glowing 
logs which are all that remains of the 
previous evening’s camp fire, and by 
the time you are dressed the wonderful 
mpisht has breakfast on the table. As 
the darkness closed down the previous 
evening, so now it lifts away swiftly, 
and by the time your short meal is 
over it is broad daylight. The morning 
is fine, the air chill and bracing, and 
East Africa, you must admit, is so fai 
treating you well. 

Emerging from the cool shadow of 
the westward-facing precipice up which 
you have climbed, you step out into 
the full blaze of the low, morning sun. 
You are on an immense and gently 
rising plain running away and away to 
the north farther than you can see, and 
bounded, across in front of you on its 
eastern side, by the mighty range ot 
Satima or the ‘ Aberdare Mountains.” 
Slightly to the left of your line of march 
lies the bold mass of Kipipiéri; to the 
right Nandarua, or Ngushai, as the 
Masai call it, lifts its three-fanged sum- 
mit to a height of 12,900 feet. It is 
over the left shoulder of this mountain 
that the path to Nyeri lies. The early 


afternoon finds you camped close in, at 
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the foot of this range, and at liberty for 
four or five hours of daylight to hunt 
antelope of perhaps five different species 
among the park-like glades where the 
forest-covered slopes of Satima run out 
in spurs on to the grass land of the 
plateau. It will be strange indeed if 
you are not in a position to have venison 
at your evening meal. Zebra, too, are 
sure to be about in large numbers, 
Rhinoceros, lion, and. elephant are not 
unheard-of visitors to this region, 
though the chances that you will meet 
them on your flying visit are remote. 
Your camp is situated amid much 
heavier timber than that of the previous 
evening. The shelter is agreeable, for 
towards sunset a cold and boisterous 
‘“ berg-wind ” begins to sweep down 
from the long ridge above you. All 
night it roars down through the woods, 
picking up every now and then wild 
trains of sparks and ashes from one or 
another of your camp fires. The 
porters, expecting no rain during the 
night, avoid all trouble with their tents 
by not pitching them, for the violent 
night wind all along the toe of this 
range is one of the established items of 
porter-lore. Completely wrapped in their 
blankets, heads and all, they lie, feet in- 
wards, in horseshoe curves round enor- 
mous fires, the untenanted gap being, 
of course, directly to leeward of the fire. 

Next morning you start in good time, 
because there is an eighteen-mile march 
to be done over the mountains and down 
to the first water on the other side. 
Bamboos, which had first been seen in 
thin, straggling brakes near the previous 
evening’s camp, soon monopolise the 
sides of your track to the exclusion of 
every other type of growth. Up this 
track you toil for three-quarters of an 
hour until, at a bend in the path, the 
limit of your view ahead is no longer 


the winding wall of bamboo but an 
open notch, clear down to the ground 
line, where the bamboo belt ends 
abruptly on grassy moorland. And 


there you see grass in tall rank tussocks 
straining and dragging in a wind of 
which only stray wafts and puffs have 
so far made themselves felt in the 
closely-sheltered lane up to which the 


porters are following you. Then you 

















step out into it. Surely there are but 
few places in the world where so glorious 
awind blows! As it sweeps over you, 
cold, clean, and bracing, you think, 
with thankfulness for horrors escaped, 
of the tortured, dust-laden blast that 
dances down the streets of Nairobi. 
Ahead, rising grass-land still forms your 
sky line. A few more paces and you 
are on the summit of the pass. Once 
again, the ‘‘ dim grey shape’’! Distinctly 
nearer, and firmer in outline, and visible 
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western side, the path takes you down 
to a camp beside a tiny stream, from 
which an easy march of an hour or two 
takes you next morning into the 
Government station of Nyeri. 

A few solidly-built stone houses, with 
an office and court house, store, jail, 
and police lines, are the first evidences 
of Government occupation which meet 
the approaching traveller’s eye. Below 
the boma (Government enclosure), on a 
lower terrace overlooking the winding 








‘ 


A Kikuyu Porter with a copper 








*Sufuria,” or cooking-pot, and its flat 


lid or “‘ Sinia. 


from base to summit, except where 
across the lower slopes there lies a flat, 
blinding bank of white cloud. On the 
right, and now slightly behind you, 
is the summit of Nandarua; below, 
the swarming Kikuyu country once 
more, with the smoke of scores of fires 
rising from its clean and well-kept 
Shambas (plantations). And now 
steeply downhill, at first across rolling 
moorland and then through a much 
deeper belt of bamboo than on the 


river Chania, which flows through the 
station, is a well-ordered and flourishing 
Indian bazaar doing a brisk trade with 
the enormous native population of the 
district. The new office in this boma, 
alone among all the stations of the 
Protectorate, has the distinction of 
possessing a fireplace in every room, 
and not without reason. For this is 
the highest Civil station in the Pro- 
tectorate. Here at Nyeri you make 
your last purchases of food for the 
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journey on the mountain. Rice from 
Mwanza, in German territory, at the 
south end of the Victoria Nyanza, is 
available, but your stock will princi- 
pally consist of Indian corn, locally 
called mahindi or bembe, both whole 
and ground to flour, and matama or 
millet. It will be well to engage tem- 
porarily a number of extra porters to 
carry a considerable supply of food 
out to your base camp just within the 
forest belt. If then you wish to pro- 
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of their getting an occasional feast of 
meat up there, for there is nothing for 
you to shoot; and when, up in the 
Alpine country above, you find yourself 
between meals developing the appetite 
of a famished hawk, please remember 
that your silent porters probably feel 
at least as hungry as you do. Your 
measure for the daily issue of food is 
the kibaba, a small brass vessel four 
inches in diameter and four inches deep. 
This holds about a pound and a half of 



















long your stay on the mountain, there 
will at any rate be no need to hurry 
back to civilisation because you have 
nothing for your men to eat. Each 
load of food that you carry provides for 
forty men for one day, though you 
should take into account the proba- 
bility that you may want to give your 
men more than the usual daily allow- 
ance of food when you get high up on 
the mountain. There will be no chance 





To be concluded in 





Back to the * Carboniferous Period ” 


flour, and it is nothing more or less than 
commonsense and sound policy, on 
such a safari as this, to issue occasion- 
ally one and a half or two kibabas 
instead of a single one, on days of 
especially arduous work, or in weather 
of unusual severity. The limit of your 
journeys and discoveries will be the 
limit of the endurance of your porters, 
and liberal feeding will see you past a 
multitude of difficulties. 
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the March 
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I 
has 3 DEWHURST. The name 


has a fitness which passes almost 

the limits of good taste—of veri- 
similitude, at any rate. One suspects 
the more personal part of it to be post- 
dated : not at the font were the lovely 
syllables bestowed. At the _ con- 
firmation—that one can “see”: the 
Dewhurst girl, as at sixteen (one refuses 
her the rite any earlier), she must have 
looked. Slimly serious; the flaxen 
hair, tied in the nape, all loose and 
lisse on the bent head ; the blue eyes, 
darkened by the pushing brow and 
ruled, as it were, by the rocky ridge of 
her hopelessly erroneous nose—yes ! 
that white-robed thing one can imagine 
moving altarwards with, in her mind 
among the graver thoughts, the ex- 
pectation of a special sound, a special 
word, Sylvia, in all the mystery of the 
moment when unseen hands shall clasp 
the little head. , 

Sylvia ; and then “‘ Dewhurst ’’—for 
which no ingenuity can make her 
responsible! That is she. Done, now, 
with sixteen, with the days of “ half- 


baked”’ flirtation in blue or white 
frocks with satin ribbon and_ lace 
tuckers. She used to wear with them, 


in the evenings, a long gold neck-chain 
that had something swinging at the 
end ; only those who danced with her 
can tell what. They can: one saw her, 
often, playing with the chain and the 
trinket, and permitting, for that mat- 
ter, the other set of fingers to do the 
same. On a _ spindle-legged settee, 
under crimson shades, I watched her 
thus, unforgettably. Head, as before, 
just bent—her eyes are of the kind that 
look up easiest from lowered brows ; 
slim form tucked in a corner ; one foot, 
beneath the longish, shortish skirt, 
twisted in true schoolroom fashion ; 
sky-blue frock rebellious, yet so charm- 
ing in revolt, against the lamplight’s 
209 
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tyranny—and the gold chain between 
her fingers to show her partner. He, 
a well-dressed youth, inveigled some- 
how to the nondescript festivity, and 
now elate with the bonne fortune, en- 
couraged by the eye-gleam and the 
chain-gleam, adventured gallantly an 
inspection of the brooch in her bodice. 
“What a pretty turquoise one!” 
and the looking at the mere dangling 
chain became ridiculous, though 
one should cling to the alphabet-book 
after one had learned to read. 

3ut, halfway as she was between the 


as 


children and the grown-ups, such 
episodes had their punishment. The 
small boys were watching. One saw 


a shrill-voiced group, observant, dis- 
dainful, in the corner opposite. “‘ Syl- 
via—showing off! Sylvia—thinking 
she’s flirting!” the ancient para- 
dox of jealousy. And, her dance with 
the youth completed, the programme 
showed a Lancers. She could cast 
off her grown-up airs, you see, when it 
suited her (those comfortable, half-way 
stages!) ; she could go and boldly seek 
her partner. She rose now, she moved 
off—her head high, as it is when she 
walks—to the door. I heard her just 
outside. 

“ Kenneth, you promised to dance 
the Lancers with me.” 

“Yes, I know. But you see I’ve 
jilted you.” I recognised the pipe of 
her small-boy cousin. He entered, 
much puffed up, with a plain, a dowdy, 
little girlk He might have chosen the 
supplanter better! Yet when I saw 
her, following them, appear again in 
the doorway, it seemed that Kenneth 
might have realised the impossible. 
As well one as another for plausible 
cutting-out of Sylvia! But she was 


angry ; her eyes flashed, her lips 
curled—and clear-cut, decisive, her 
“note’’ sounded. Without a_hesi- 


‘*T don’t care!”’ 
on the utterance. I 


tation it came: 
I divined it 
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saw and heard her in the future—the 
future with its certain triumphs, but 
its certain perplexities, failures, blun- 
ders, stumblings, the destined march 
of girlhood, however gracious. 
I saw and heard Sylvia Dewhurst ° 

‘I don’t care!”’ 


I] 


Done with eighteen now. 

The frocks are tulle, are mousseline de 
soie, are lace, are silk. The hair is up— 
not in the barber’s sense; the hair, 
thank goodness ! is, in that sense, still 
down ; but there are no loose ends, no 
ribbon in the nape; it is coiled, is 
fastened. She has the feeling for line ; 
she has the line as well—the little 
adorable line, so firm and yet so tender, 
of a woman’s pretty head. Still the 
straight locks lie against the ear and 
fall apart, divinely listless, on the 
crown. The odd brow pokes over the 
eyes; the nose still dominates them, 
as it were. It is not a “‘cast”’; it is 
some immanent influence of the im- 
perious and erroneous nose! Blue is 
her colour: blue frocks alternate with 
white ones; blue gems confer with 
crystals or pearls—turquoises, never 
sapphires. Black would “ set her off” 
supremely ; she would be striking in 
black. But—striking? Sylvia Dew- 
hurst pervades, she does not strike, is 
an emanation, not a personality ; and 
so—for most instinctively she seems to 
comprehend herself—black she never 
wears. 


I heard them, unavoidabiy—pent up 
in the background as I was’' She was 
talking, girl-fashion, with her friend ; 
the intelligent, not pretty, much-liked 
Anna Ross. 

Anna had a twinkle in 
Keeping your dances! ’ 

‘“‘ Only one or two.” 

“ Will that be enough ? ” 
‘““T couldn’t keep more, Anna.” 
‘Why not ?”’ 
SO sa> 
makes me shy.” 
“Tn for a penny- 
“ Do you?” 


her eye. 


She coloured. “It 


ee is 
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Oh, I tell lies.” 


‘“ Keep more ? 


” 


“* Anna! 


“Sylvia! You tell them to your- 


self ; there’s no difference,” said her 
hardy friend. 
“There zs a difference. It’s—it’s 


wrong to tell lies.” 

“Very. So I’d rather tell them to 
anyone than to myself.” 

“You're too clever for me,” Sylvia 
said humbly—and as she said it, her 
breath caught. 

Instantly Anna’s dark eyes swooped 
upon the approaching man. I saw 
them cloud, and my own clouded with 
them. Was ¢his the Favoured? No 
doubt of it ; one had but to glance at 
Sylvia’s face. A man of successes— 
yes, well-known for that; a “con- 
noisseur,’’ and the type whom that 
word, odious in the connection, too 
aptly fits. 

He took her card : one sign by which 
to know his breed. They graduate 
their triumphs; this is one of the 
simpler degrees—this silent taking of 
the card, where other men await the 
answer. And she submitted ; not that 
that proved anything, for had she 
wanted to circumvent him, she would 
not have known how. (Anna would: 
I saw her bitten lip, her frown, for 
Sylvia.) And then came the further 
taking of the two blank spaces—silent 


still, only the eyes speaking. They 
dwelt upon the tinted cheek, the 


other, darkened eyes. 

Pah! one might as well be at the 
butcher’s. I got out somehow, tramp- 
ling trains, from my corner. The girl 
was stupid: I didn’t know her, but I 
knew that. Give me the Annas! 
Nevertheless, it incensed me. If men 
are jealous, there’s grace in the jealousy, 
Iaver. This type alone it is that makes 
us so ; and not his triumphs irk us, but 
the victims of them. For there, over 
opposite, watching with amusement on 
her lips, was the siren, well-known to 
be his siren—dark-haired, thirty, mar- 
ried ; and here was Sylvia Dewhurst, 
the dedicated fool. ...I begged, 
angrily, for an introduction to Anna! 


We were dancing together when it 
happened—worse than one could have 











“Done, now, with sixteen, with the days of ‘half-baked flirtation’ in blue or white frocks.” 
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feared. The swirl harassed us for a 
moment, and we stood against the 
wall, where suddenly I realised that 
Sylvia stood, too—alone. 

Anna turned to speak, and I looked 
with her. The head was very high ; 
the eyes were staunchly set; she wore 
sapphires in that moment. Across my 
mind there sprang a memory... . | 
heard Anna’s jest: “‘A sudden storm 
—and we’re the wrecks! ”’ 

“Ts it stormy?” Only by a 
biting of the lips could she finish it 
steadily. I felt Anna’s sympathetic 
pang ; I swept her off again. Better 
leave the child; she wouldn’t forgive 
us if the sob should sound. 

[looked at Anna. “ Come to grief ? 

She loyally stared. ‘“‘ What do you 
mean?” 

“You know what I mean.”’ 

‘T don’t,” cried she. 

“ T was behind you 

‘When ? ” she flashed. 

“You’ve given it away,” | 
relentless. 

Anna _ surrendered. 
she said. 

He was dancing with his siren—hard 
to obtain, even for him ; she didn’t let 
her card be taken! You had to snatch 
your chances. 

“No; you shan’t look at Sylvia! 
Anna exclaimed, as we swung round. 

I didn’t mean to, I didn’t want to— 
but I had to. The couple were just 
passing her. .... 

I stopped dancing. 
the room. 

‘“‘ Forgive me!” 

‘“You shouldn’t have looked,’’ she 
said, and I saw the pain in her eyes. 

‘“ Better for her to get it over,” I 
declared. ‘‘ It can’t have gone far.” 

‘““No; of course it can’t. It isn’t 
only—that.”’ She stopped, and 
would say no more. 

3ut reaction soon arrived. “I dare- 
say we're making fools of ourselves. 
It mayn’t have been one of his dances.”’ 

‘It mayn’t,” she doubtfully agreed ; 
but I was selfish, I wanted to know her 
better ; I induced her to arrange that 
it hadn’t been one of his dances, and 
that we might begin to enjoy ourselves. 
Fatally, though we went back to the 


” 


said, 


look !”’ 


“* And 


” 


I led Anna from 


‘ 
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ball-room in time to find him apolo- 
gising. That seemed clumsy, but no 
doubt he wished to retain her, and a 
child would be easily deceived. He 
had “ thought it was an extra ’’—that 
ancient dodge, seldom (let me vaunt 
it) employed by men. 

“The number was up, Mr. Allenby,” 


‘I didn’t see it. How can you 
suppose ee 
‘“[ don’t suppose anything.” She 


was doing it badly,- poor child! the 
trail of the schoolroom was over it. 

“You mean that you don’t believe 
me ?”’ 

“ Of course I believe you.’ 

‘Then why are you angry? You are 
angry.’’ There came the softening, sad- 
dening, of the voice, the pleading look. 

I am not angry.” Her voice was 

hardening to breaking-point. Possibly 
that was among the _ things he 
vanted. . . . But the room was whirl- 
ing into the next dance. 

‘“ Then you forgive me ? ” 

“ There is nothing to forgive.”’ 


’ 


“And you won’t take a mean 
revenge ? Mine is Number 16. You 
won't He stopped himself in 


time from saying “ throw me over.” 

She nodded, speechless ; and he went. 
This dance, too, was with his siren. 

Anna and I forbore to speak of it 
again. Just before “‘ Number 16” we 
saw her pass through the hall with her 
mother—swiftly, slimly, like a phan- 
tom in her long white cloak. The head 
was high, the eyes looked straight in 
front, the face was set—inscrutable, 
but not illegible. One could read the 
page, though its deeper depth of 
meaning were beyond one. And 1 
knew, at least, what she was saying to 
herself. .. . 

Again I looked at Anna. _ She 
finished vehemently now that sentence 
which she had left unfinished. 

“I was going to say that time. 

I wonder often how dances ever came 
to be called amusements. They're 
slaughter. Something’s killed in her.” 

“Tt isn’t dances,” I said. ‘ It’s— 
it’s——”’ 

‘““ Yes—what ? ” she flashed again. 

‘Oh, J don’t know,” I groaned, for 
all answer. 
























































“Indoors. Mamie tucked up her sleeves and made a salad and the young man sat on the sofa and watched her,” 


THE PROBATION OF JIMMY BAKER. 


BY ALBERT KINROSS, 


ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES DURDEN. 


I. 


HE bank was in the High Street, 
a broad, leafy place of stone 
houses and regularly planted 
trees. The most of Seacombe, however, 
is neither broad nor leafy nor regular. 
Old Town—so they call it—a pictur- 
esque welter of thatched and cream- 
washed cottages, climbs the hills and 
clusters round the harbour: New 
Town, with its bank and High Street 
and electric light and things, was added 
when the railway came. Into this 
bank, one bright September morning, 
stepped Miss Mamie Stuart Berridge, 
of Lansing, in the State of Michigan. 
From Lansing, in the State of Michi- 
gan, to Seacombe, in the county of 
Somerset, is a far and distant cry, 
and the transition requires money 
for its satisfactory accomplishment. 
Miss Mamie had money, a diminishing 
wad that folded up in a neat black 
leather case. She stepped into the 
bank, unfolded her wad, and handed 
an American Express Company’s cheque 
across the counter. The young man 
who did duty there reminded her that 
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she must sign it. ‘“‘ That’s the second 
time I’ve forgotten,’ said Mamie, 
and wrote her name in the appointed 
space. 

“All gold, or would you like a 
note ?”’ inquired the young man. 

Miss Mamie thought that she would 
like a note; and then she altered her 
mind and exchanged the note for gold ; 
and then she altered her mind once 
more and took the note. The young 
man smiled amiably and blushed a 
little; for the transaction was fast 
becoming confidential, and he was 
told that the note would “ do for Mrs. 
Bilson.”” He knew Mrs. Bilson as a 
party who let lodgings. 

“Are you comfortable there ?’”’ he 
ventured. 

“As comfortable as one can be in 
this old England of yours.” 

A laugh, a snapping of her handbag, 
a swish of skirt, and she was gone. 
Other and duller customers engaged 
the young man till four o’clock. Once 
or twice that day he thought of Mamie, 
and wondered whether she was ever 
coming back again. 


10 
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The next afternoon he caught a 
glimpse of her, seated high on a char- 
a-banc, and just returned from an 
excursion. ‘‘She’s been to Porlock 
Weir,” he said, and then went off to 
play tennis, a game that invariably 
occupied his leisure hours of daylight. 
After the bank had closed there was 
little else to do in Seacombe. 

The next day he met her face to face, 
and he blushed a deep pink, for she 
had recognised him. She gave him a 
bright little bow; he stopped; she 
inquired whether he had anything to 
do; and “ Nothing at all,” was his 
answer. The tennis club could go 
hang was an inward ejaculation that 
escaped Miss Mamie Stuart Berridge. 

They bought things for her supper 
and her breakfast, and she also wanted 
a new pair of gloves, and asked the 
young man where she could get them. 
He did his best for her and carried the 
parcels, and explained that a florin 
was not the same as _half-a-crown. 
She had given up Mrs. Bilson, who had 
overcharged her, and was now doing 
her own catering. ‘ Just like you 
English,” she added gaily, and led the 
way to a shop where they sold Devon- 
shire cream. This latter delicacy, it 
appeared, was “just lovely,’ and not 
to be had at all in the United States. 

““Won’t you come in?” she asked 
when at last they reached her door. 

The young man hesitated. 

“Tsn’t it proper ?”’ inquired Miss 
Mamie. 

The young man smiled. 

“Well, I guess’ we'll just be im- 
proper.” 

The young man followed her into a 
tiny sitting-room that overlooked the 
street. 

Indoors, Mamie tucked up her 
sleeves and made a salad, and the 
young man sat on the sofa and watched 
her. 

““What’s your name ? ” she asked. 

‘“‘ Baker—James Baker.” 

“* Always been at that old bank ? ” 

“ Since I left schoo!.” 

“* Like it ?” 

“Not very much.” 

“Why do you stay there ? ” 


“rT 


} don’t know,” 
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“Got put there, and here in England 
people stay where they’re put ?” 

“‘T suppose so.” 

‘“‘ Any prospects ?” 

“IT may be a manager some day— 
get a branch office like this.”’ 

““ When you're pie-faced and bald ?” 

Her frankness was alarming, but 
Jimmy Baker rather liked it. ‘‘ When 
I’m forty or so,” he admitted. 

“How old are you now?” She 
asked the question without looking up 
from her salad. 

““ Twenty-three.” 

“ T’m twenty-two,” said she. “ Uncle 
Walter died and left me a thousand, and 
so I thought I’d come to England and 
have a good time. I’m going to bea 
school teacher when it’s over. I’ve been 
to college. When you’ve been to college 
you can do without a chaperon, and 
I’d nobody to go with me and nobody 
to ask. Father’s married again, and | 
don’t remember mother. I was a baby 
when she died. You got any folks?” 

Baker had everything and every- 
body. His father farmed near Bide- 
ford; his mother and sisters looked 
after the dairy; his brothers were at 
school or in positions similar to his 
own. 

‘““What do they give you at the 
bank ?”’ she asked. 

He named the figure of his meagre 
salary. 

‘““My, you’re not going on working 
for that!” 

‘“T have to,” he answered. 

‘Well, it’s no business of mine ;” 
and now she rang for the landlady and 
introduced Mr. Baker as a guest who 
was staying to supper. 


II. 


Miss Mamie Stuart Berridge had 
explored Exmoor and Dunster and 
Porlock, and the other wonderful and 
romantic places that are within walking 
or driving distance of the little town. 
She had, perhaps, just scratched the 


surface; yet, for all that, it was 
ecstatic to take tea in the shadow of 
age-old castles, or wander through 
villages that looked as though they had 








“They sat there, awed by a world bathed in moonlight, 
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come straight out of a picture book. 
Till she met Jimmy Baker, however, 
one thing had been lacking in this 
romance—the final touch. She saw it 
at last, and clearly too; it had not 
been so very prominent before. 
Jimmy’s ingenuous face brought it 
home to her. She wanted a com- 
panion. Doing England and having 
““a good time” was all very well ; 
but without a companion it was only 
half the good time it might have been. 
And there was Jimmy, free to go 
a-roaming every evening after five, or 
even earlier. Soshe annexed him, and 
such of Seacombe as knew Jimmy 
whispered that this annexation was 
not entirely one sided. 

He was twenty-three and she was 
twenty-two, and it was the month of 
the harvest moon and all the year’s 
stored tenderness. They climbed the 
winding paths that led to the church ; 
close together on a bench they rested 
and found the sea; through narrow 


lanes they strolled, and thence upward 
to purple heather and the misty hills. 
And there Mamie discovered that she 


had not been mistaken. The final 
touch was a hand laid on hers, and an 
inward wound like that which comes 
when music is too sweet, too magical. 
The night she gave her lips to him 
obliterated America, and_ especially 
Lansing, in the State of Michigan. 
She wanted to stay here for ever, in 
his arms, and the moon poised above 
Dunkery Beacon. This place was no 
longer England; it had become the 
Land of Heart’s Desire. 

“Let me look and look,”’ she cried, 
“T shall never see anything like this 
again!’ And with his arm on her 
neck, and cheek against cheek, they 
sat there, awed by a world bathed in 
moonlight, themselves  transfigured, 
smitten and silenced by the great 
mystery of first-awakened love. It 
seemed to Mamie that she had been 
born anew, been here admitted into 
some strange, all-satisfying faith. 

Baker’s holiday, an annual fortnight 
wherein he might refresh himself as 
best he could, was due next Monday. 
He had been saving up for it. During 
fifty weeks of the year he was a bank 
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clerk, the other two he was permitted 
to be a man. By a predestinate coin- 
cidence—or so they deemed it— 
Mamie’s trip expired on the same date. 
A fortnight from the Monday she must 
go to Liverpool, and thence return to 
Lansing, in the State of Michigan. 
She had her berth on the steamboat : 
all was paid for and arranged. Thus 
two weeks and some odd days remained 
to them before she sailed. . . . It was 
on the Saturday that they made up 
their minds to get married. 

Which of the two first jumped to 
that decision is hard to say, and does 
not matter specially. That they 
jumped to it is enough. The Satur- 
day found them at Grabbist, above 
Dunster, and the inspiration came 
during a pause. It seemed as simple 
as the line of Dunkery Beacon, that 
great hill whose monstrous bulk is so 
precise. Next day, in the smoke room 
of the Pier Hotel, they consulted refer- 
ence books. They could go to London 
to-morrow, and be married on the 
Tuesday, it said, provided they paid 
the fees. They clubbed their money 
together and went. 

From then onward unseen hands 
seemed to guide them; first to their 
lodgings, thence to the office of the 
Vicar-General, where they bought a 
licence—Mamie had stayed in London, 
and had a residential qualification, it 
appeared—and next day to the church 
where they were married. They came 
out into the street again, and no one 
knew their secret. They shared the 
memory of a sacrament taken in the 
wilderness, where the droning curate 
and paid witnesses were of small 
account beside the flame that had 
fused them into man and wife. ... 
The golden sunlight of that exquisite 
hour when, hand-in-hand, they faced 
London was as though made for them ; 
the old heart of the giant city could 
still rejoice, it seemed, and was ready 
to crown true lovers, and fold them in 
mantles of shimmering tissue and cloth 
of gold. They wandered through leafy 
squares, and a man stopped them and 
asked them the way to Bell Yard. 
Neither of them knew. Had he in- 
quired the road to Paradise they could 




















have told. .. . They grew hungry at 
last. Their wedding breakfast was 
eaten in a restaurant off Hatton 
Garden. The regular customers of the 
place, Jews for the most part, and 
dealers in the staple article of that 
quarter, smiled the racial smile of 
genial incredulity as these two entered 
and found room. But neither Jim nor 
Mamie had a doubt ; for in their eyes 
that met across the narrow table shone 
a light more precious and more endur- 
ing than that emitted by all the 
diamonds, rubies, and emeralds of 
Hatton Garden. . . . The night found 
them in Rye, a southern place that 
Mamie had chosen—she had so often 
longed to see it. 


Ill. 


The boy and girl shared everything 
in those two weeks, pain and _ bliss, 
the joy of early morning, the wistful- 
ness of twilight and the first white 
star. Their money was in one purse ; 
they spent it together, choosing things 
to eat and drink, or little gifts that 
would remind them when their hour 
was come. Over their young heads 
hung the shadow; they had the 
courage to outface it ; to-morrow was 
yet distant, and when it dawned they 
would praise God for what had been, 
and could never be removed... . 
They knew all there was to know ; and 
a strange pride thrilled them, a tender- 
ness that neither had foreseen. Love 
was even greater than their dreams of 
it and their foreknowledge. The sea’s 
strength and the land’s strength had 
tested soul and body, had blessed these 
two with infinite renewals, an unassail- 
able virginity. 

From Rye and Winchelsea they had 
wandered to Hythe along that coast- 
line, avoiding Dungeness, and pausing 
at Lydd, New Romney, and Dym- 
church with its sands. Each morning 
they had bathed, and often at sunset : 
these old places fascinated them, and 
especially Mamie, who came from 
Lansing, in the State of Michigan. 

“ What a jot you know!” he said 
one day, amazed at her book learning. 
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“I’m going to be a school teacher,’ 
she laughed back, “ and besides, I like 
it. No, it’s not the history—the dates 
and things—that fascinates me ; but I 
seem to have been here before,” she 


explained, adding: “Lots of us 
Americans feel that way about it—as 
though—as though——”’ 





“You'd come from here?” he 
helped her. 

“ That’s right—as though we’d come 
from here. And perhaps we have,” 
she added gaily, finishing with ‘ Our 
name’s Berridge, so we must have 
done.” 

“T never look upon you as a 
foreigner,” said he; “at least, I 
haven’t since ” and he hesitated. 

‘Since ?” she inquired. 

‘‘ Since I first wanted to kiss you.” 

“ Do it again ?” 

Jimmy was quite prepared to take 
up the challenge, but she had fled. He 
caught her behind the plump Martello 
Tower where she was hiding, and did 
it again. After that they returned to 
firmer ground, sitting on the beach and 
looking out over the Channel. 

“You must leave that old bank,”’ 
began Mamie ; “ it’s served its purpose.”’ 

“Tt brought us together.”’ 

“Yes, that’s just it. And now it’s 
brought us together——’”’ 
“We can drop it ?” 

her point. 

“T don’t want you to go on working 
for them,”’ she pursued ; “1 want you 
to work for us—for me.”’ 

Jimmy nodded. “I’ve thought of 
that as well,”’ he answered. 

“They give you a wretched salary, 
and when you’re an old Gazook and 
nobody wants you, they say, ‘ Perhaps 
it’s time he got married,’ and put you 
in charge of a little office like that at 
Seacombe.”’ 

“ That’s it,” said Jimmy. 

“Banking’s no good in this old 
country unless you’re somebody’s son, 
or rich on your own account. But I 
know what,” she added brightening. 

Jimmy sat up. 

“You must get into some regular 
article like woollens or cottons or manu- 
factured things—a good salesman’s 
always got a chance.”’ 





He had seen 
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“ D’you know, I’ve thought of that 
as well?” cried. young Baker. ‘ My 
brother Tom travels with wholesale 
groceries, and he’s doing well.’’ 

“Tf you haven’t got money, you’ve 
got to make business, and then the 
firm’s bound to pay you—it can’t help 
itself. My old uncle was always saying 
that.” 

And so it was resolved that, when 
Mamie went back to America, Jim 
should quit the bank and get hold of a 
“regular article.” Only that way 
could they two come together again, 
unless they wished to wait till he had 
become the “‘ old Gazook ” of Mamie’s 


prophecy. 
IV. 


The day of parting came. He stood 
on the quay at Liverpool and watched 
the great boat out of sight. A mist 
filled his eyes ; but when, at last, he 
turned on his heel and faced reality 
once more, a courage rose within him, 
and he resolved to conquer or to perish. 
He would conquer—conquer—conquer. 
All the way to London the train seemed 
to be repeating that burden, seemed to 
be branding it, stamping it in deep- 
bitten letters on his heart of hearts. 
And with that repetition mingled an 
ineffaceable memory of her and _ her 
fine courage. They had kissed good- 
bye that morning in the room of their 
hotel, and again in the tiny cabin 
where there was scarce room to swing 
a cat. “Believe in me,’ he had 
whispered, her slim body close pressed 
to his own ; and once more “ Believe in 
me, believe in me! ”’ “Tf I didn’t 
believe in you,” she had answered, “ I 
would just drop overboard, and no 
more said.” . . . “ And if there’s any- 
thing else, when you get over there, 
you'll tell me ?”” She had understood 
him. “Tl tell, of course I'll 
tell ;”’ and then: “ It’s no fun being a 
woman, is it, Jim ?”’ she had added with 
a little laugh. . . . Now in the train 
he fed on those last moments, and he 
would conquer or perish. ‘‘ Conquer 
conquer—conquer,’’ echoed the on- 
rushing train. 

He was in Seacombe that night, and 
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had given notice next morning. " Got 
another job?” asked the manager; 
and ‘“‘ Yes, in London,” answered 
young Baker. The other seemed to 
envy him his chance of escape. A 
month from then, armed with a first- 
class character and seven pounds in 
gold, Jimmy set out for the metropolis. 

He had told his father as much as 
he dared tell that unromantic old man. 
He hadn’t been home for his holiday 
this year, he said, because he wanted 
to get away somewhere quiet and think 
about his future. Now he had come to 
a decision. Unless one had capital or 
influence, banking was no good ; for a 
poor man it was best to learn about 
some staple article like woollens or 
cotton or coal, and stick to that. His 
father said : ‘‘ We’ll see,’”’ and the rest 
of that week-end passed much as 
usual. . “D’you know, I think 
you're right ?’’ said the old man on the 
Monday morning; ‘I never thought 
much of that banking, but your mother 
says it’s a genteel trade, almost like 
parsoning or being a lawyer.” 

Jim Baker went up to London, and 
these West-Country folk being a sturdy 
stock, no one at home, or even at 
Seacombe, had any doubt but that he 
would find a living. Mamie, mean- 
while, had removed to Buffalo, New 
York, and had there begun her school 
teaching. ; 

Letters came and went ; at first by 
every post, then not quite so often, and 
at last it was agreed that, when there 
was nothing of any consequence to say, 
a post-card would be enough. I 
don’t want you to be worried by all 
this,? wrote Mamie ; “ you ve got your 
work to do, and I guess I’ve got mine. 
Sometimes to the romantic youth she 
seemed the least bit hard-hearted. 
He mustn’t let the thought of her 
hinder him, she insisted ; yet often she 
wrote two letters to his one. 

Baker’s business hours were spent in 
looking for the staple article. He 
tried several before he dropped on to 
his feet; cocoa to begin with, then 
clocks and watches, and, finally, 
leather. He resolved to stick to 
leather—firstly, because everybody used 
it; and, secondly, because he felt 
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instinctively that the man who had gentleman, a middle-aged Scotsman, 
engaged him was of the sort who Campbell by name, had a warehouse in 
would give a fellow a chance. This Bermondsey, and to him young Baker 





‘ Mamie stood aside, holding in her tears, as father and son stood before one another.” 
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went as invoice clerk. Now he wrote 
leather to Mamie, who answered for a 
while on cards. A suspicion flashed 
across him during this fancied period 
of neglect ; but she had said no word 
about that—and she had promised. 
The suspicion died down with her first 
long letter. She had removed to 
Cleveland, where she had taken a new 
position. That explained it all, and 
Mamie was forgiven. 

The next year he spoke French and 
German after a fashion of his own, and 
could attend to foreign customers. In 
the autumn he was promoted to the 
warehouse and allowed to sel!. One 
day he went out and came back with a 
contract running into four figures ; 
and then, instead of an increase of 
salary, he stipulated for a small com- 
mission. His employer made no oppo- 
sition ; indeed, Mr. Campbell rather 
preferred this new arrangement. Baker 
was beginning to put by money. And 
from across the ocean came an answer- 
ing whoop, shouts and ecstasies of 
triumph, as, step by step, these two 
drew nearer to the Promised Land. 
Her letters had now become a spur, a 
call—never a goad, never a lash; but 
there they were, egging him on, a 
challenge and yet a support, a martial 
music playing him into battle. In the 
night he blessed her; often he lay 
awake, groping for the memory of that 
sweet slim body. . . . So passed the 
years till he had made a home for 
her. 

The long-awaited day had dawned at 
last. His commissions had reached 
the sum they had agreed; with his 
savings he had taken a modest house 
and furnished it. She had only to 
walk inside. He told his chief, now 
become his friend; he took him into 
his confidence and unfolded their whole 
story. 

“So that’s what put the devil inside 
you!” cried Campbell, and slapped 
him on the back. ‘‘Go you off to 
Liverpool,” he added, “‘ and don’t come 
back till you’re wanted. Make it a 


week, Baker; for you’re not indis- 
pensable, though you think you are. 
And tell the dear girl I sent you, and 
that I want to shake hands with her— 








she’s given me the best salesman in all 
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Bermondsey, d’ye hear that ?” 

Jimmy heard it and laughed; and 
there was a pride in his laughter as well 
as a deep joy. Few men had a wife 
like his, he knew—scarce one in all he 
had run across these six hot years. 

Arrived home that night he found 
the last letter she had posted from the 
other side. 

“Husband and lover,’ she wrote, 
“hold on to something tight. I have 
a dear surprise for you. I am bringing 
your boy to his father. I never told 
you before, because I wanted you to be 
free, because I wanted you to go ahead 
and not bother about me and about us. 
He was born in the spring, when I only 
sent post-cards. That was why I only 
sent post-cards, and that was why I 
removed to Cleveland afterwards. I 
had my marriage paper to show, so it 
didn’t matter much, and I let out and 
worked for the two of us; and now 
he’s close on six years old. He’s just 
like you, Jim; the same sturdy limbs, 
the same clear forehead, and good 
blue eyes. With him I have been able 
to bear all this separation. He knows 
you and loves you, and to-day he is 
mad with joy, because, at last, we are 
going to live with father. Forgive me 
for hiding this from you ; but I didn’t 
want to be a drag upon you; I wanted 
you to have a clear road and go the 
shortest way. When you meet us at 
Liverpool, you'll tell me whether I did 
right.” 

“My God,” cried Jimmy Baker, 
“my God, I’ve got a son as well! 
And it was like her, too—like her to 
say nothing and stand aside for me! 


V. 


In Liverpool Baker met them, and 
the boy was just as she had described 
him, with his father’s eyes and fore- 
head, and strength of chest and limb. 
That subtle something which makes 
blood know its own blood, flesh its 
own flesh, united these two on the 
landing-stage. Mamie stood aside 
holding in her tears, as father and son 
hugged one another for the first time. 


























she was glad of that. His quick em- 
brace, his look of pride, had been a 
reassurance, a reward, that wiped out 
in one stroke the pain of those long 
years, their doubts, their fears, sus- 
penses, and privations. From a slip of 
a girl she had grown into splendid 
womanhood ; and he, the lad that she 
remembered, was standing there—a 
man. 

They left the boy with grandparents 
and aunts, a whole cloud of new rela- 
tions ; and then alone they stole off to 
Seacombe and Dunster, and the shadow 
of Dunkery Beacon. 

It was May. Earth, sea, and sky 
were tender with their own tenderness ; 
in the youth of all things green, new 
fledged, or bursting into flower, they 
found echo and symbol of their own 


renewal. Lovers they had been here, 
when he had served in “that old 
bank”’; and lovers they were once 


more, now that steadfastness and self- 
mastery had brought them a far deeper 
passion. 

“Would you go through it all over 
again ?”’ he asked her, knowing her 
answer ere he spoke. 

“Over and over again, if it had to 
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PEACEFUL hush, which hangs 
A o’er land and sea, 
The children’s happy song ; 
A white-flecked sky, a golden haze, 
Bright sunbeams all day long. 


The green and everlasting hills stand 
round 
The little quiet bay ; 
The sea-gulls’ wail, the girls’ light 
laugh, 
The children tossing hay. 


The big brown cliffs, upon which darkly 
lie 
The evening shadows cool ; 
A crimson west, shading to blue, 
A deep, sea-fringéd pool. 


THE PROBATION OF JIMMY BAKER. 


He had kissed her before the child, and 
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be—but God is merciful to lovers,” she 
replied. “I have learnt that think- 
ing—thinking how it all happened.” 

“T too,” he said. Few things there 
were that these two had not thought 
together, though time and ocean rolled 
between. 

London claimed them, and work and 
their new home. Mr. Campbell in- 
vited himself to supper on the evening 
of their arrival. 

“The living image of you, Baker,” 
he said, when Jimmy, jun., was intro- 
duced, ‘“‘the living image!” And 
then, ““I want you to stay on with us 
in Bermondsey ; you can have a share— 
call it ‘Campbell and Baker,’ shall we, 
Mamie?” For the old ruffian had 
insisted on addressing Mamie by her 
Christian name. 

The offer was accepted, and in part- 
ing, “Only one man in a thousand 
could have done what you have done,” 
said Mr. Campbell; ‘and only one 
woman in a hundred thousand, Mamie. 
You’ve done the impossible; you’re 
geniuses,” he ended, laughing at them ; 
and, as an afterthought, “if my boy 
ever gets married on the quiet and 
plays the fool, [’ll break his blethering 
neck for him ! ” 


(NORTH DEVON). 


My windows open wide to sea and 
sky, 
The great waves foaming green ; 
The low-voiced call along the beach, 
The silences between. 


The tiny, white-walled cot upon the 
shore, 
The cosy room so trim ; 
The little door which shuts so close, 
The peace and rest within. 


And there we quietly sit and muse, 


until 
The dark o’er-comes the blue ; 
The fragrance of that summer's 
night 


Falls soft upon us two. 

















WINTER 


BY JULIAN GRANDE, 


HE charge of vicariousness so 
often made against sports at 
home, would not in general lie 

Ot 


T 


against winter sports in the Alps. 
course, in the case of important bob- 
sleigh races, such as those for cups on 
the Cresta run, or the Swiss ski-jumping 


competitions and style tests, com- 
paratively few are taking part, while 
very many are looking on; but as a 
rule almost everyone is engaged in one 
sport or another—grandparents no 
less than their grandchildren, and 
hardly anyone is merely looking on. 

For obvious reasons, elderly people, 
whose joints are stiff, and whose bones 
are somewhat brittle, do not indulge 
in ski-ing ; but it is not an uncommon 
thing to see grandpapa or grandmama 
sandwiched in between his or her own 
or someone else’s grandchildren and 
‘“‘ bobbing’ along at something very 
near express train speed. 

Tobogganing, either on a single or a 
double luge, is looked upon as a sport 
for persons of all ages, although elderly 
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Grown-ups playing horses on the ice-rink at Grindelwald, 


IN THE ALPS. 


F.R.G.S. 


people sometimes take the precau- 
tion of having the seats comfortably 
cushioned. Toboggans, like ski, seem 
curiously enough to have been purely 
utilitarian in origin. The use of both 
for sport was a secondary, and not a 
primary use. 

To the sturdy Swiss in the mountain 
districts the luge or toboggan has for 
centuries past been his one means of 
transport. Sitting in front of his 
large, strong Schlittel, his heels armed 
with powerful crampons, he steers 
down from the high pastures and 
forests in winter the hay which he has 
mown, and the trees which he has felled 
insummer. For him there is not much 
sport about tobogganing, but, on the 
contrary, a great deal of serious re- 
sponsibility. To bring heavy loads of 
wood from a height of sometimes 2,000 
feet above the village, down an incline 
of perhaps forty per cent., over a path 
slippery with use and in places ‘iced 
over, is no sport, but a craft requiring 
years of practice in order to become 
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skilled in it, as well as considerable are English people, not necessarily 
physical strength. Very few English always men either, for in one important 
winter visitors to the Alps can possibly _ bobsleigh race it was a lady who 
hope ever to do more than, from the _ steered the winning “ bob. 
































“ Skating under the Shadow of the Wetterhorn.” 


Swiss point of view, play with their January and February are the months 
toboggans. Notwithstanding this, when nearly all the principal winter 
some of the finest bobsleigh steersmen sports events take place in the Alps. 

















It is in January that the Swiss ski 
races, which include jumping com- 
petitions, are generally held. 

Now nothing in winter sports is so 
exciting as ski-jumping, and in nothing 
else is such universal interest taken, 
both by Swiss and English. A skilful 
jumper, leaping forty feet and more, 
alighting on his feet without wavering, 
skimming with the speed of a shooting 
star down a fifty per cent. incline, and 
finishing up with a neat “ telemark ”’ 


curve, is one of the most graceful sights 
in the whole realm of sports. 


So far, 
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every winter in many parts of Switzer- 
land, are an interesting sight. [I 
witnessed some such races one bitterly 
cold, snowy Sunday last January, when 
the rival teams were racing to attack 
a snow-fort. About fifty boys took 
part in these races and manceuvres, 
many not being more than six or eight 
years old, if, indeed, they were so much. 
If a ski came off or otherwise mis- 
behaved, or if they fell and were dis- 
qualified for a race, their round, 
chubby, pink faces wrinkled up, and 
large tears rolled down their little 
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The Sledge Party. 


we have not distinguished ourselves in 
ski-jumping, and the number of good 
English ski-runners would, as yet, 
hardly reach two figures, although a 
fair number of the high ascents on ski 
have been accomplished by English- 
men. The Swiss, however, evidently 
intend to become a nation of ski-runners. 
Every little urchin in the mountainous 
parts of the country is now promoted to 
ski very soon after attaining the dignity 
of trousers, and a fair proportion of 
the girls also learn to use ski. Village 
ski races, such as are now organised 


snubby noses, purple with cold. There 
were fathers present to comfort them, 
but no mothers. 

In four or five years’ time these 
little round-faced boys will have learnt 
not to cry over spilt ski, and will also 
have become expert runners. Already 
many Swiss boys of no more than ten 
or twelve can “ telemark,” do style 
tests, and even jump creditably. Later 
on, when their term of military service 
must be undergone, it will be these 
boys who will form the regiments of 
ski-runners, to which the Swiss military 


























Attacking a Snow Fort. 






































A Mixed Curling Match. 
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Hockey on the Ice at Grindelwald. 


authorities attach much importance. high Alps and passes are patrolled by 
Already the Swiss fortifications on the _ soldiers on ski. 














Ski-jumping in the Alps 
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If we have not yet mastered the 
technicalities of ski-ing, as we have 
mastered those of climbing, we have at 
least attained something very near 
perfection in skating. It is hardly 
less difficult to be a really graceful 
skater than to be a really graceful 
ski-er, and to watch skaters waltzing 
on the ice-rink or playing bandy, 
or even running a race on the ice, 
is almost as. fascinating as to watch 
an expert ski-jumper taking a leap. 
If we do not yet hold our own on ski, 
we still hold our own on skates; and 
I hope I shall not be accused of pre- 
judice if I say that no skaters appear 
to me so graceful as the English. I 
have seen Russian, French, German, 
Swiss, and Dutch skaters. They may 
excel us in the more showy “ Conti- 
nental” style, but not in the quieter, 
and, in reality, more difficult English 
style. Moreover, the best Continental 
style skaters seem to use English skates. 
Curling is now, next to skating, the 
most important ice sport. In the best 
winter resorts there are now separate 
curling rinks, which are seldom un- 
occupied during the day ; indeed, the 
day is often not long enough to finish 
all the curling matches, so after dusk 
the curling rink is brightly lit up, and 
play still continues. The powerful 
electric lamps. shining on the white 
snow walls encircling the curling rink 
make the scene appear almost brighter 
than day. Curling is no longer a game 
for “ Old Father William ”’ alone, but 
for his son as well, and, for that 
matter, for his daughter. Like golf, 
it has long ceased to be a purely 
Scotch game, and has become inter- 
national. 

If not a sport demanding much 
exertion, “tailing” is, nevertheless, 
decidedly agreeable, and moonlight 
tailing parties are more popular than 
those taking place by day. Of course, 
one or two chaperones, comfortably 
muffled up in the sleighs, usually 
accompany a moonlight tailing party ; 
but it often happens that one or two 
toboggan-loads of young people manage 
to attach themselves to the sleigh by 
much too slender a cord, and therefore 
to be left behind somewhere on the 
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road. Some people, of course, suggest 
that the cord is cut. It may seem 
rather a cold pleasure to be dragged 
along on toboggans on a frosty night 
somewhere among the high Alps, but 
the cold is not thought of. Never, 
perhaps, do the snow-peaks appear in 
greater perfection of beauty than when 
outlined by the light of a full mid- 
winter moon against the dark vault of 
a star-gemmed firmament. I once 
stood outside on such a night looking 
at a long range of peaks, when there 
was no sound of living creature td be 
heard, and ha dly breeze enough to 
shake the snow from the lightest fir 
branch. I never before realised the 
beauty of an Alpine winter night. In 
many of their winter aspects the Alps 
seem to me to possess a special charm, 
exceeding that of other seasons of the 
year. 

Besides the orthodox sports and 
gaieties, unexpected events sometimes 
occur in the Alps in winter. 

One New Year’s morning, which 
happened to be a Sunday morning, 
not so very long ago, the English 
colony in a familiar Swiss winter 
resort was preparing to go to church. 
Everyone was listening for the church 
bell, but the bell did not ring. At last 
it began to give forth a curious muffled 
sound. Everyone at once jumped to 
the conclusion that something serious 
had happened—an Alpine disaster, 
possibly, or perhaps the death of the 
King. Everyone consequently rushed 
out in the direction of the church. 
Outside the sacred edifice a large 
crowd had already assembled, which, 
however, so far from being mute with 
grief, was uproarious with merriment. 
Not the least hilarious person present 
was the Reverend Chaplain. It ap 
peared that some of the public school 
boys staying in the village (a good 
many Old Boys were among them) had 
been busy celebrating the New Year 
in a highly original raanner. On top 
of the church bell, which happened to 
be hung above the roof, a stuffed 
chamois was perched, gracefully bowing 
to the people below as the old guide 
inside the church pulled the bell rope, 
and the bell swayed backwards and 
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forwards. Inside the bell there must 
have been doormats, and heaven knows 
what beside, to make it give forth 
such an extraordinary sound. The 
roof itself, with two or three feet 
thickness of snow on it, was turned 
into a menagerie of wild animals— 
quite a complete collection of Alpine 
fauna. Prominent among the animals 
(doubtless out of compliment to Canton 
Berne, in which the occurrence took 
place) was a shaggy brown bear, sitting 
up on his hind legs as if begging. 
Close to the national animal of the 
Bernese Oberland was a red fox, and 
near him a white Alpine hare. Several 
marmots appeared to have obligingly 
got up from their winter sleep for the 
occasion, their brown fur showing up 
well on the white roof. On another 
part of the roof was a fine steinbock ; 
and, besides these and other beasts, 
there were all manner of Alpine birds. 
Indeed, I never before or since saw so 
many golden eagles at once. There 
were even two specimens of the rare 
lammergeier. Somebody must clearly 


have got up very early to collect all 
the creatures and arrange them so 


nicely before anyone was about. His- 
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tory does not say how much the con- 
cierges at the various hotels were 
tipped, for that morning their halls 
and corridors were stripped of every 
one of the hunting trophies usually 
adorning them. It may be asked, what 
was the village policeman doing? He 
is believed to have been cognisant of 
what was going on, but on being told 
that it was a time-honoured English 
custom thus to decorate the church 
bell and roof on the first Sunday in 
the New Year, he was delighted to 
offer his assistance in the work of 
adornment, and his sturdy shoulders 
made an excellent substitute for a 
ladder from which to climb on to the 
roof. All the animals remained on the 
church roof until after morning ser- 
vice. Happily the chaplain was an 
Irishman, and could appreciate an 
innocent jest. I heard him say, how- 
ever, to a fellow-clergyman : ‘I wish 
you’d go and preach for me, for I 
don’t know how I shall get through 
the service.”” Nevertheless, he managed 
not only to officiate, but to preach an 
eloquent sermon, despite the disquieting 
thought that he had a menagerie above 
his head. 








Speeding the Parting ‘Guest. 





‘The blow of the tramp's bludgeon fell short, and the ferrule of the hussar's stick caught 
him in a tender spot.” 


THE PRINCESS’S ELOPEMENT. 


BY FRANCIS 


ILLUSTRATED By A. WALLIS MILLS, 


HE first meeting came about }1 
rather curious circumstances, 

A handsome youth in hussar 

uniform lost his way in the tortuous 


passages of the Grand Duke of 
Ehrenbreitstein’s country schloss. 
straying on to the wrong floor, and 
opening a wrong door, he found him- 
self in the presence of a big girl in a 
large unfurnished room. 

“I beg your pardon. I’m afraid 
I've made a mistake,” he said, blushing, 
and retiring hurriedly ; but the girl 
would not let him go. 

“Come in,” she called. ‘I want 
somebody to talk to” ; so he entered. 

“You needn’t stop blushing. It 
Suits you,”” she added encouragingly ; 
and he came forward, wondering what 
sort of an adventure he was in for. 


GRIBBLE. 


“You're very flattering. May I— 
may I ask who you are?” he ven- 
tured ; and she told him. 

“I’m Princess Clarinda,” she an- 
nounced. 

The young hussar—he was only 
nineteen—started. Such an announce- 
ment, from a strange girl in an empty 
room, would naturally cause any young 
hussar to start. 

“Good gracious!”’’ he exclaimed ; 
and the girl laughed. 

She was a girl of sixteen or so, a 
pretty girl though immature, with 
merry eyes and a determined mouth. 

““T suppose you wonder what I’m 
doing here,” she next asked ; and when 
the hussar had admitted that he did 
wonder she explained : 

“T’ve been sent up here in disgrace 
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That’s how they punish me now that 
I’m too old to be——” 

“ Just so. Just so. I quite under- 
stand,”’ said the hussar, chivalrously, 
trying to spare her blushes. 

“ 1’m in disgrace,”’ she went on, “ be- 
cause I’m of a romantic disposition.” 

“I’m sure you are. Anyone can see 
that. But—how did it break out?” 
asked the hussar, getting bolder. 

“It’s about my marriage.” 

“Ant 

“They arranged it without con- 
sulting me. They told me I was to 
marry Prince Albert of Géttingen-—a 
man whom I'd never seen in my life— 
and I said I wouldn’t. They said he 
was coming here to-night to be intro- 
duced. I said that if he did I’d be 
rude to him across the dinner table, and 
then they got angry and sent me up 
here in disgrace.” 

“Tt’s a shame!” murmured the 
hussar sympathetically. 

“It’s a scandal,” Princess Clarinda 
replied, and she added further explana- 
tions. 

“They've felt nervous about me, 
you see, ever since my sister ran away 
with the Court dentist and my brother 
resigned his rights to the throne in 
order to marry the typewriter. They 
couldn’t have that sort of thing 
happening again, they said; so they 
vowed they’d get me safely married 
before I was old enough to have a mind 
of my own, and so, don’t you see... ?”’ 

Of course he saw. There was so 
little to see that he could not possibly 
help seeing it; and as she was very 
attractive, and as there were no 
witnesses 

“ You're just the sort of girl I should 
like to run away with myself,” he 
hazarded ; but that was going too far. 

““ How dare you talk to me like that ? 
You’ve only known me about five 
minutes,” the Princess responded. 

“Ten, I think,” he corrected. 

“And you haven’t even flirted with 
me.” 

“T beg your pardon. It was very 
neglectful of me. But we have time 
before us, and Ee 

He proceeded to do his best; but 
luck was against him. Princess 








Clarinda resisted, and spluttered mis- 
cellaneous sentences. 

‘““No, no. I didn’t mean that. I 
won't let you. How dare you, when I 
tell you that you mustn’t ? Besides, I 
don’t want to make a scandal. I don’t 
want anyone to run away with me. 
I’m strong minded, and I’m going to 
run away alone, and—oh, be quick, be 
quick! I hear somebody coming. I 
expect it’s the Grand Duchess, and if 
she caught you here——’” 

So the hussar was hustled out of one 
door while the Grand Duchess entered 
at the other, and that was the end of 
the first meeting. The second occurred 
in a very different place, under very 
different conditions. 

The young hussar, this time, was in 
mufti, and had been motoring. He had 
stopped for petrol, and perhaps also 
for beer, at a wayside inn of no im- 
portance, some twenty miles distant 
from the schloss. He had a cigarette 
in his mouth, and was surveying the 
world from an upper chamber of the 
inn. 

The first thing, other than the 
scenery, that he saw was a woman on 
a bicycle coasting down the hill in the 
direction of the inn, and there was 
nothing remarkable in that. Presently 
he saw the rider have a side-slip, and 
fall, and that, too, of course, was no 
very out of the way occurrence. He 
decided, however, to go out and see if 
she needed help, and it was fortunate 
for her that he did so. 

The windings of the road hid her 
from his sight, as soon as he had come 
downstairs, and he walked briskly, 
expecting to discover nothing worse 
than a barked shin, a broken machine, 
and tears. What he actually dis- 
covered was a tramp stepping out of a 
clump of trees and trying to snatch the 
girl’s watch and purse. 

“ Thunder and lightning! What do 
you mean by that?” he shouted to 
the tramp as he advanced. 

“ Thunder-weather! What do you 
mean by interfering?” rejoined the 
tramp, preparing to show fight. 

He was a big and burly, though a 
slow and awkward, tramp, and he 
made as though he would hit the 
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hussar over the head with the big 
bludgeon which he carried. But the 
hussar neither waited to be knocked 
down nor run away. His only weapon 
was a light walking-stick; but he was 
a fencer, and he lunged with it. The 
blow of the tramp’s bludgeon fell short, 
and the ferrule of the hussar’s stick 
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his attention to the cyclist whom he 
had rescued. 

She came forward, trembling with 
excitement, to thank him. Their eyes 
met, and they stood still and stared at 
each other in mutual amazement. 

“ Why, it’s—it’s Princess Clarinda ! ”’ 
“ And it’s—it’s you!” 
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“*Do you feel safe with me?’ the hussar asked, passing his arm round the Princess's waist.” 


caught him on a tender spot. He fell, 
and when the people from the inn came 
up they found him on the flat of his 
back, harmless, helpless, and gasping. 
“Tie that animal up. Fling it into 
a cart, and drive it to the nearest police 
station,” said the hussar with a haughty 
wave of the hand, and then he turned 


Albert of Géttingen. 
going to.” 


“ Of course, of course ; but—what on 


earth is your Highness doing here ? ” 


“T’m running away from Prince 
I told you I was 


“Yes, I know. But you didn’t tell 


me you meant what you said.” 


“That isn’t necessary in our family. 
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We always mean what we say,” the 
Princess answered with a kind of pride 
—a pride somewhat tempered by the 
fact that she was bruised and shaken, 
and her bicycle was damaged beyond 
repair. 

“T see,” said the hussar. “ But 
you've got yourself into rather a mess, 
you know,” he added. “Are you 
hurt ?” 

“‘ Nothing to make a fuss about.” 

“That’s good. But, all 
same re 

“T haven’t thanked you. You did 
lunge so beautifully. It was just 
lovely to see you ’ 

“Never mind about that. Come to 
the inn, and I’ll get you something to 
pick you up. You're shaking all over. 
If you don’t mind taking my arm 4 

She did not mind, and he placed her 
on a sofa in the room from which he 
had witnessed her mishap, and made 
her sip some of the landlord’s best and 
oldest kirsch. Until that had been 
done, and hysterics had been thus 
averted, it was useless for him to talk 
to her; but, afterwards, there was a 
good deal to be said, for the problem 
was complicated, and neither of them 
could solve it without the other’s help. 

“Princess, I love you. I’ve loved 
you ever since I set eyes on you,” was 
the solution in the hussar’s mind ; 
but, dashing soldier and gallant squire 
of dames though he was, he could not 
come to it quite so quickly as all that. 

“How did it happen? Tell me all 
about it,” was his first exhortation, as 
he saw the Princess recovering, and she 
told him the very little that there was 
to tell. 

The Grand Duke, she said, had 
suddenly sprung the news on her that 
her unknown suitor was coming for the 
second time to the schloss, and that her 
betrothal was definitely fixed for that 
very evening. She had made no answer, 
fearing lest, if she were impertinent, 
she might once again be sent upstairs 
in disgrace.. But she had sent for her 
bicycle, saying that she would go for a 
ride in the park, and she had quickly 
“ scorched ’ out of sight of the Baroness 
von Spandau, and she had lifted the 
machine over the park palings, and—— 

“ And that’s all, and that’s how I 


the 
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got here. You know the rest,” she 
concluded. 

“‘ Just so. But what are you going 
to do now ?” the hussar asked her with 
concern. 

“T don’t know,” Princess Clarinda 
answered, sobbing with vexation. 

“This inn is hardly a place for a 
Serene Highness to stay in, you know.” 

“No, I suppose it isn’t.” 

“ Especially a Serene Highness with- 
out a chaperon.” 

“Yes, I suppose that makes a 
difference too.” 

“And your bicycle’s smashed, and 
you're ten miles from anywhere, and 
it’ll be dark in half an hour.” 

“ As soon as that?” 

““ As soon or sooner.” 

They looked at each other, silently 
confessing that the problem was very 
dark and difficult ; and presently the 
young man spoke again. 

“Even my presence here must be 
rather compromising to you, I’m 
afraid,” he said. 

“Not after you’ve saved me from 
that awful man.” 

“Yes, even so, Princess, unless— 
unless : 

“ Unless what ? ” 

“Unless I take you straight back to 
the schloss, to explain things.” 

But that was a course which the 
Princess would not hear of. 

“No, no. I won't have that. 
Nothing shall induce me. I should die 
of shame. You must think of some- 
thing else,” she protested with anima- 
tion, and that was the hussar’s opening. 

“ Princess, I love you. I’ve been in 
love with you ever since I set eyes on 
you.” 

He said it with an impassioned ardour 
that went straight to her young heart ; 
and he took her hand and pressed it to 
his lips, and knelt to her, and went on 
with his appeal. 

“TI loved you, and I lost you, and 
you’ve been given back to me, and I 
can’t bear to lose you again. Youve 
run away, you’ve broken your home 
ties, and you're helpless. The world 
is a hard and cruel world to helpless 
women. Even a Princess needs 4 
man’s arm to protect her. But if you 
love me—if you will let me live for you, 
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you, 


and protect 


and stand by 
you-—”" ; 

And so forth. For lovers’ declarations 
are pretty much the same—and women 
listen to them with pretty much the same 
feelings—whether they are uttered in a 
palace or in a wayside public-house. 

Perhaps the Princess thought it 
strange that the 
soldier wooed her so 
boldly, paying all his 
homage to her charms, 
and none of it to her 
rank ; but, if she did 
think it strange, she 
liked it. She did not 
wish to be loved for 
her rank, any more 
than she would have 
wished to be loved 
because she wore a 
pretty hat. What she 
did wish was to be 
loved like the heroines 
of the story-books, 
for herself alone, and 
so—and so—— 

“But I don’t even 
know your name,”’ was 
her last faint objec- 
tion. 

“My name? Didn't 
Itell you? I’m Lieu- 
tenant the Count von 
Neuwied-Stollberg.” 

It was a good name 
—an old name and 
well sounding—a much 
better name than that 
of the Court dentist 
with whom Princess 
Clarinda’s elder sister 
had eloped. 

“His name was 
Schmidt,” she said, 
and they had their 
first laugh together 
over that, before proceeding to discuss 
their plans. 

She had been meaning, she said, to 
take refuge in a convent of which one 
of her aunts was the Lady Superior ; 
but that course had obvious drawbacks. 

“When once she’d got me there, 
she might refuse to let me out,” said 
the Princess. 


“* What extraordinary things do happen in these 
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“Whether she let you out or not, 
she certainly wouldn’t let me in,” 
said the hussar; and they had their 
second laugh together over that ; 
and then 

“So you must leave it to me. I 
know the very place for us.” 

“Will there be a chaperon there 

for me ?”’ 

“Of course, of 
course.” 

For though the 
Princess had run away 
without a chaperon, 
she had no intention 
of throwing her bonnet 
over the windmill. She 
was a good girl, though 
self-willed. She knew 
what was due to her 
position, and was 
relieved to find that 
her lover knew it also. 
What she wanted was 
romance without im- 
propriety; and that 
was what he wanted 
too. 

“We'll get married 
as soon as we can,” he 
said. ‘‘ In the mean- 
time you shall be as 
safe as if you had 
your own mother to 
look after you. Make 
haste and get ready 
while I tell them to 
bring the motor round 
to the door.” 

It was a new ex- 
perience to her to be 

ordered 
about 
like that, 
but it 
pleased 
her. So 
she did what she was told, and made 
what toilet she could in one of the 
simple bedrooms of the inn, and, coming 
back, announced that she was ready. 

““ Jump in,” he said ; and he stepped 
in after her and sat beside her. 

“Ts it far ?”’ she asked. 

“About twenty miles. I expect 
Fritz will do it in five-and-thirty 
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minutes. I’ve telephoned to tell them 
to be ready for us’; and then the 
engine began to whirr, and the car 
whizzed along the road into the dark 
depths of the forest. 

The sun had set by this time, and 
the black colonnade of pines made the 
darkness doubly intense. Nothing was 
to be seen except a wall of trees on 
either hand, and the moving sheet of 
the light which the two huge acetylene 
lamps projected. 

“Do you feel safe with me?” the 
hussar asked, passing his arm round 
the Princess’s waist. 

“‘ Quite safe,’ the Princess answered, 
letting her head lean against the 
hussar’s shoulder. 

“And quite happy ?” he went on, 
stooping to kiss her. 

“Quite happy,” she repeated, giving 
him kiss for kiss. 

And that was all. There was nothing 
more to say, but much to think about ; 
and Princess Clarinda was perfectly 
contented with her thoughts. 


She had escaped from prose to 


poetry, and from reality to romance. 
Her life would no longer be ordered by 
her parents, but would run as_ she 


wished it to run. Her lover was as 
handsome as he was brave, and as 
brave as he was handsome. He had 
fallen in love with her at first sight, 
and had sprung to her rescue in the 
hour of peril, just like the knights of 
old. He was noble too—so different 
from the Herr Schmidt who had 
beguiled her sister—and she had per- 
fect trust in him. He would always 
protect her, always love her. She 
would never miss the pomp of Courts. 
Romantic rides like this were not in 
the programme of any royal courtship, 
and so—and so—— 

“Thirty-three minutes. We must 
be nearly there,” said the hussar at 
last, glancing at his watch. 

““So soon !”’ she murmured, rousing 
herself, and looking round ; and then 
it seemed to her that she recognised 
the landscape. 

She stared, and stared, as well as 
the darkness let her, to make sure ; 
and presently she was sure ; and then 
she burst into an indignant cry. 
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‘““ Why, you’ve betrayed me. You've 
brought me back to the schloss. Of 
all the mean tricks! How dare you ? 
I’ll jump out of the car. [’I]——” 

But a Princess cannot, any more 
than any other young woman, jump 
out of a motor car when it is going at 
forty miles an hour. Still less can she 
do so when the arm of an athletic 
young hussar is round her waist. So 
Princess Clarinda, after all, could do 
no more than play at. struggling ; and 
she had hardly even begun to do that 
when the car finished its romantic 
journey, and drew up at the main 
entrance of the schloss. 

The door was wide open ; the hos- 
pitable light streamed out on to the 
drive; a carpet was spread on the 
gravel; the Grand Duke and Grand 
Duchess of Ehrenbreitstein, surrounded 
by retainers in scarlet liveries, were 
standing on the steps to accord their 
welcome to the guests. Princess 
Clarinda, ceasing to struggle, sat still 
and dumfoundered in the car, not 
daring to speak, but wondering what 
would happen next. 

And nothing happened except that 
the Grand Duke came down the steps, 
with an outstretched hand, exclaiming : 

“You are a little late, Prince Albert ; 
but I am delighted to see you all the 
same.”’ 

“What! Prince Albert! You are 
Prince Albert of Géttingen!” stam- 
mered the Princess. 

“Yes, I have that honour. Count 
von Neuwied-Stollberg is the name 
under which I travel incognito ; but, 
as you see ; 

“But you never told me 
dreamt——”’ 

“Was it likely that I should tell you 
after the confidence with which you 
had honoured me, when you were—in 
disgrace ? Was it likely that I should 
do anything but retire to try again— 
veculer pour mieux sauter? That 1s 
what I did, and now, if you will permit 
me 

He gave her his hand to help her 
down from the car ; and then he turned 
again to the Grand Duke, who, with 
an inkling of what was to come, had 
already signalled to the liveried 
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retainers to stand back out of 


ng. 
a ielephoael to your Serene High- 
ness,” Prince Albert began. 

“Yes, yes. I got that message.” 

“] explained that, in consequence 
of her unfortunate bicycle accident, 
her Highness would—— 

“Ves, yes. I know all about that.” 

“And I have to add that—subject, 
of course, to the approval of your 
Serene Highnesses—Princess Clarinda 
and I have, in the course of our short 
ride, engaged ourselves to be married. 
And now, Princess——’”’ 

He once more took her by the hand, 
and led her forward to receive the 
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paternal blessing; and the Grand 
Duchess ran to her, and fell upon her 
neck and kissed her. 

“My daughter! My daughter! 
After all your naughtiness! Oh, I am 
so happy!” she exclaimed ; while the 
Grand Duke, on his part, struck the 
astonished attitude of a man who 
suddenly realises that the age of 
miracles is not yet over. 

‘““God bless my soul!” he cried, 
when, at last, he had pulled himself 
together and found words. ‘ What 
extraordinary things do happen in 
these dominions! But they’re wel- 
come to be as extraordinary as they 
like if they end as happily as this.” 





THE 


FISHERMAN. 


Out of the fog and the foam and the night ? ”’ 


“e Wwe hast thou brought from the sea, my man, 


“T have brought thee mullet for thy dish, 
And dainty mackerel silver white.”’ 


‘‘ Why art thou dazed with a look of dream, 
Lit with a wondering light of the eyes ? ”’ 

‘‘T have seen the darkling paths of the deep 
And the ripple touched by the pale moonrise.” 


‘“‘ What hast thou seen that is new and strange, 
What hast thou heard that thou listenest yet ? ” 
‘““T have seen the light at my masthead gleam, 
I have heard the waters that stirred my net.” 


‘“‘ Something more thou hast seen and heard, 
Something more in the moonbeam white.” 
‘“* Her hair like a seaweed darkened round, 
But the eyes that shone were wells of light.” 


““ What was it came to the rocking boat ? 

Who was it bent to thy seeking clasp ? ” 

‘“‘ She was fair as the dream that I followed once, 
She was false as the foam when I strove to grasp.” 


“ O husband, look in mine eyes and say— 

Has she made you hers—or you still are mine ? ” 
“IT can only see her snowy breast 

And the tangling hair and the eyes that shine! ” 


“Come from the chilling air of dawn, 
Come to the table and take thy meat.” 


“ Her breath is upon me as I walk 





Her breath is the taste of all I eat.” 


‘““ Come, and the parson shall set thee right— 
Come and I'll place our babe on thy knee.” 
“God help thee, woman—she called me first, 
And hers is the face that she lent to thee.” 





ARTHUR L. SALMON 











[LLUSTRATED By GEORGE Morrow. 


~' course you heard me well enough and knew 
I asked for Gerrard 2166 ; 
The trouble is you never seem to fix 
Your mind on what you undertake to do. 
I cannot tell what system you pursue, 


Nor how, within the space of twenty ticks, 


Those simple numbers you contrived to mix 


And put me on to 6122. 


I give it up; nor will I toil and fret 
Such depths of human frailty to probe ; 
I merely state your methods would upset 
The standard equilibrium of Job, 
To whom such sore vexations were unknown 
As you and this infernal telephone. 


HANSARD WATT. 








PENNIES. 


EVENINGS. 


WITH 


WINTER 


JUGGLING 
ENTERTAINMENT FOR 
BY WELLESLEY PAIN. 


description of it in this article. It is 
probably the most difficult feat with a 
single penny that any performer can 


ILLUSTRATED WITH A SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS. 
OME of the leading conjurers of 
the day have invented what one 


S may call ‘“ juggles” with coins, 
and the penny is the coin they generally 


The Coin Roll. 
An exceedingly difficult juggle originated by Mr. Allen 
Shaw, a famous American coin manipulator. The penny is 
first held between the first finger and thumb, and the second 
finger is raised ; then, pressing down on the penny, the second 
finger levers it over the first finger. 


use. A “juggle” is distinct from a 
trick in that it does not deceive any- 
body ; it is merely a little feat of skill 
which anyone who cares to give the 
necessary practice to the task may 
perform. There are a few “‘ juggles,” 
however, in which a little trickery 
enters, but they appear to be all 

“ fair and square,” and they are not 
exhibited as tricks. 

_The “ juggles” (with two excep- 
tions) are never shown in public, a 
penny being such a small object 
that no trick with it is sufficiently 
important to be shown in a large 
hall. The first exception is a feat 
known to conjurers as “ The Coin 
Roll.” It is occasionally shown 
by coin manipulators at music- 
halls, but Mr. Allen Shaw, one of 
America’s leading performers of 
this kind, was the first, I believe, 
to perform the feat on a stage, and he 
kindly gave me permission to include a 
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The 


attempt. 

The penny is first held between 
the first finger and thumb and the 
second finger is raised slightly. 
The second finger is then pressed 
down and so raises the penny 
over the first finger in the position 
shown in the photograph. Then 


the third finger is raised and brings 
the penny over the second finger. 
The little finger continues to make 
the penny move, and simultane- 
ously with the action of the little 
finger the whole hand is turned 


over, palm upwards, and the 
movement of the fingers is con- 
tinued till the penny is back in its 
original position. As it is brought 
up by the thumb the hand is 
turned over again, and the penny is 
ready to begin another journey. 
The amateur who tries to learn this 
feat will imagine for some long time that 


The Coin Roll. 
third finger is raised, and levers the penny over 


the second finger, the little finger continues the work, the 
hand is turned over and the penny is then made to pass in the 
same way inside the hand. 
the penny appears to be running round and round the hands. 


When the trick is done quickly 


it is impossible, but it is not. Done 
slowly, there is nothing in the ‘“ Coin 





Mr. David Devant's Juggle with 
Four Pennies. 
The penny in each hand and 
one on each middle finger. The 
juggler pretends ‘to throw the right 
hand coins into the left hand and 
apparently makes the mistake of 
dropping the coins on the two 
fingers. What the juggler really 
does is seen in the next photograph. 


yA 
wy 


Mr. David Devant's Juggle with 
Four Pennies. 
The juggler again makes the 
movement of throwing the penny on 
his right middle finger into his left 
hand. What he really does is to 
open his hands and take in the 
pennies. Opening his hands he can 
show that he has performed a 
difficult feat, for he now has three 
pennies in the left hand and one in 


the right hand. 


Mr. David Devant's Juggle with 
Four Pennies. 
The mistake was necessary in 
the tric The juggler really opened 
his right hand and let both the 
pennies drop on to the table. At 
the same time he opened his left 
hand and took in the penny that 
had been on the middle finger. 
The hands are opened and closed 
instantaneously. The juggler then 
asks some one to put the pennies 
on the table on his two middle 


fingers again. 


y. 
9 





JUGGLING WITH PENNIES. 


Roll,” but 
when the 

feat is per- 
formed at 

the © right 

speed the 

coin will 
appear to 

be running 
round the 
a9 @. 
There is no 
prettier 

feat with a A Favourite Juggle of M. Trewey. 


com. Five pennies are placed on the hand and arm. They are thrown into the air and the juggler 
One may catches each coin separately. The amateur may simplify the trick in the following manner. 


pennies, 
He takes 
one in each 
hand,closes 

his hands, 
and asks 
someone to 
put the 
two other 
pennies on 
the nails of 
his two 
middle 
fingers. 
Then he 

i holds his 
A Favourite Juggle of M. Trewey. two hands 


Let him place only three pennies on the back of the hand. The hand is then in the position wide apart 
to grab at the coins as they fall. To make the trick still more easy— P 


take it for 
granted 
that any 
Lit-t l-e 
“juggle” 
invented 
by Mr, 
David 
Devant 
will have a 
little 
trickery in 
it. His 
“juggle” 
consists, 
apparently, 
of the fol- 
lowin g 
mov e- 
ments. He A Favourite Juggle of M. Trewey. 


uses four Place the coins a good distance apart, and raise the fingers before throwing up the coins. 
The three catches will then be fairly easy. 
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Juggle with One Penny. 


The penny apparently vanishes, and both sides of the 

hand can then be shown. The penny is placed on the 

second and third fingers of the right hand. The little 

finger is raised and brought down on the edge of the 
penny, gripping it. 


makes a throwing movement and, 
with a sudden jerk of one of his 
hands, throws one of the pennies 
in that hand to the other hand. 
The trick is done so quickly that as 
a rule no one sees the penny flying 
through the air. 

That is apparently what happens, 
and that is what nine people out of ten 
would say Mr. Devant did when he 
showed them his “ juggle ’’ with four 
pennies, but, having had his permission, 
I will explain what he really does. The 
feat appears to be much more difficult 
than it really is. When Mr. Devant, 


Jugale with One Penny. 


Showing where the penny is when it vanishes from 
the front of the hand. 


Juggle with One Penny. 


The second finger is bent inwards and _ brought 


down on the top of the penny. At the same time the 


first finger comes up and grips the edge of the 


penny. 


who, of course, never does such a trick 
as this in public, is putting the coins 
in his hands he makes some little 
excuse about being out of practice, 
and therefore prepares his small 
audience for a mistake. The mistake 
is necessary to the trick. When he 
apparently attempts to throw one of 
the pennies from his right hand (one is 
really outside the hand, being on the 
middle finger-nail of the closed hand) 
to the left hand, he apparently lets 
both the coins which have been placed 
on his finger-nails drop on the table. 
What he really does is this. He 


Juggle with One Penny. 
To show that the penny is not at the back of the 
hand the juggler first brings his third finger down onithe 
edge of the penny which is thus held firmly between the 
first finger and the second and third fingers. 
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quickly opens his left hand and takes 
in the-penny that was on the middle 
finger of that hand. Simultaneously 
he opens his right hand quickly and 


Juggle with One Penny. 
The hand is partly closed. 


lets both the pennies on that hand drop 
on the table. The audience think that 
the pennies were dropped from the 
finger-nails and that one penny is still 
in each hand. The performer offers 
“to try again,” and gets someone to 
put the dropped pennies on his finger- 
nails. Then he holds his hands some 
distance apart, makes a throwing 
movement of the right hand to the 

left, takes in the coins that were 

on his finger-nails into his hands 
and then, opening his hands, 
shows three pennies in his left 
hand and one in his right. He 
thus leads the audience to believe 
that he has dexterously thrown 
one penny from his right hand to 

his left. 

A “juggle” that was first per- 
formed by M. Trewey, a famous 
French performer, is done in the 
following way. The conjurer turns 
up his right sleeve and arranges 
five coins along his hand and wrist. 

He then throws up all the coins 
and catches them, one at a time, 
as they fall. The feat is very 
difficult with five coins, or even 
with three, if the coins are placed 
on the palm of the hand, because 
the hand has to be turned over 
before the catching can begin, and 
the fraction of a second is of im- 


portance to the performer of this 

feat. The amateur will get almost the 

same effect if he puts three coins on the 

back of his hand, and if he wishes to 
save himself alot of bother in 
practising the feat, he may be 
advised to raise his hand from the 
wrist before he throws the coins 
in the air. Then the coins will 
fall in the right way, with several 
inches of space between the first 
and second and the second and 
third coins. It is as well not to 
attempt this feat before a closed 
window, for the learner will find 
that, very often, instead of catching 
the coins he will hit them away 
from him. 

Another very good “juggle” 
was explained to me by a mem- 
ber of the Magic Circle, a society 
of conjurers. The inventor does 

not wish his name published. The 
feature of this “juggle” is that only 
the right hand is used. A penny 
placed on the open hand suddenly dis- 
appears, and both sides of the hand 
are shown. How this is accomplished 
will be understood by a little study of 
the accompanying photographs and the 


Juggle with One Penny. 


The thumb is brought over the penny, which is thus 

brought to the root of the thumb and held securely there. 

While the movements shown in the last three photographs 

are being made the hand must be turned round so that the 
back faces the audience. 


explanations below them. This par- 
ticular ‘‘ juggle’ with a penny is not 
at all difficult, and the effect is puzzling 
to the uninitiated. 





THE PALL 


Buatier de Kolta’'s Juggle. 
The performer places pennies on the tips of the 
fingers of the left hand, holds the coins there with the 
tips of the fingers of the right hand. Then the performer 


jerks his hands upwards and the coins disappear. 


Undoubtedly 


the most 
all juggles with a number 


de Kolta, an exceedingly clever 
original conjurer, ; 
popular tricks. He used to take 
pennies and hold them between 


that there was 
the tips of his 
two little fin- 
gers, another 
between the 
tips of his 
third fingers, 
and so on. 
Then he would 
jerk his hands 
suddenly up- 
wards and 
make all the 
pennies dis- 
appear. 

The accom- 
panying photo- 
graphs show 
how this was brought about. 
ing at the third picture, showing 
where all the pennies are eventually 
hidden, the amateur must remember 
that the hands had to be turned round 
in order that the “ palm” might be 


one penny 


The pennies 


difficult of 
of pennies 
was that invented by the late Buatier 
and 
the inventor of many 
five 
the 
tips of his fingers (see photograph), so 
between 


Buatier de*Kolta's Juggle 
are really hidden at the root of the 


In look- 
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Buatier de Kolta's Juggle. 


The juggle is done by bringing the fingers close 


together, so that the pennies can be arranged in a pile. 


photographed. The feat should be 
performed in less time than it takes to 
say “Go!” quickly, and at its close 
the little fingers will be touching 
each other. It does not matter 
whether the pennies are hidden 

the right hand or the left, but most 
people would find it easier to get 
them together and hide them in the 
right hand, 
The backs of 
the hands are 
exhibited to 
the audience, 
and, if the 
pennies are 
hidden in the 
right hand they 
are magically 
“‘ discovered,” a 
moment after- 
wards, at the 
back of the 
left sleeve, 
whence they 
are produced. 
I believe I am correct in saying that 
no performer can accomplish ‘this feat. 

A clever, but very difficult, “ juggle’ 

with a penny is performed by Mr. 
Wallace Galvin, a famous American 
conjurer who recently appeared at St. 


thumb. 
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George’s Hall. Apparently Mr. Galvin both hands and the penny is seen 

makes a coin vanish by placing it in the spinning on the table. 

palm of his left hand and rubbing it _ When the performer rubbed his 

with the first finger of his right hand. right hand on the finger holding the 
coin he secretly allowed the first 
finger of the right hand to knock 
against the edge of the coin. At 
the same time the left hand was 
taken away and the coin was thus 
made to spin on the table. 

A pretty juggle with a single 
penny is performed with a lamp 
shade made of very stiff paper or 
cardboard. The shade is held 
upside down in the right hand. 
A penny is then spun on its 
edge on the inside of the lamp 
shade, and simultaneously the right 
hand moves the shade round and 
round in the opposite direction to 
that in which the penny is travel- 

Mr. Wallace Galvin's Juggle with One Penny. ling; the penny then continues to 
He places a penny in the left hand, draws attention to it roll. The most difficult part of 
with the first finger of hie right hand. He then closes the this juggle is to start the penny 

running on its edge, but the knack 

The various movements by which this _ issoon acquired ; in any case, no diagram 
feat is accomplished are shown in the or printed directions would help one 
photographs and the explanations be- to learn it. When once the penny has 
neath them. I should add that, when been properly started it may be kept 
he is performing before an atidience in _ rolling indefinitely. 
public Mr. Galvin adds considerably to I have seen a professional performer 
this feat by doing it with six coins, 
one after the other. Then he 
opens both hands and shows that 
the coins have disappeared entirely, 
and, finally, he magically “ dis- 
covers’”’ each one separately in 
space. I have Mr. Galvin’s per- 
mission to explain the first part 
of his “juggle.” The explanation 
of the feat when it is done with 
six coins would be useless, for 
no amateur would ever give the 
time to learning it. 
_In contrast to Buatier de 
Kolta’s juggle is a very simple one 
with a single penny. The penny 
is stood on its edge and is pre- 
vented from falling by the left Mr. Wallace Galvin's Juggle with One Penny. 


first finger being placed upon it 
P ws = The penny has vanished. The next photograph shows 
Then the right hand is rubbed where the penny goes to. 


rapidly up and down the first 

finger. The performer explains that doing this juggle with a sunshade, and 
this is necessary in order to create “ the he began it by merely throwing the 
necessary electricity”’ for the trick. penny in the air and catching it on the 
Suddenly the performer takes away sunshade. After he had got the penny 
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Mr. Wallace Galvin’s Juggle with One Penny. 


The _penny is pulled down with the first finger, 
and is then gripped between the second and third 
fingers. 


travelling quickly he threw it in the 
air, reversed the sunshade, and caught 
the penny—still ‘‘ running ’”’—on the 
inside of the sunshade. Then he re- 


versed the sunshade again, brought 
the penny gradually to a standstill, 


and then coaxed it into getting up and 
rolling again. The juggle in that form 
requires months of practice ; the lamp- 
shade juggle can be acquired in a week. 
In the same way 
a hard-boiled egg 
may be made to 
spin for a long 
time on a tray. 
The egg is first 
made to spin by 
holding it 
between the 
hands and mov- 
ing them sharply 
in opposite direc- 
tions, much in 
the same way 
that a boy starts 
his whip-top to 
spin. Then, if the tray is turned 
round and round in the opposite direc- 
tion to that in which the egg is spinning 
the egg will remain in that condition 
until one’s arm is tired. 


Mr. Wallace Galvin's Juggle with One Penny. 


Deposit it in the palm, where it is held securely. 
These movements are made so quickly that the eye 
cannot follow them. 


Mr. Wallace Galvin's Juggle with One Penny. 


They bend inwards, carry the penny towards the 
palm and, finally 


A juggle that looks far more difficult 
than it really is is performed with a 
matchbox from which the matches and 
the drawer have been removed. The 
penny is placed in the centre of the 
outer case, and the feat is to induce 
the penny to go inside the case without 
touching it. Most people will soon 
discover that by tapping one end of 
the case lightly they make the penny 
travel in a series 
of small jumps 
towards that 
end, but then, 
as a rule, they 
fail, because the 
penny _ topples 
over, whereas it 
should fall inside 
the case. There 
is practically no 
“ trick” in this 
juggle. The 
juggler must tap 
the box very 
gently until he 
has got the penny balanced just on 
the edge; then, if he raises the box 
quickly, the penny should drop in- 
side. The larger the box the easier 
the feat. 


The photographs were specially taken by The Sport and General Press Agency. 





THE ADVENTURES 
OF MISS GREGORY. 


DOG—AND 


BY 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. HATHERELL, R.I. 
HE little Jaffa steamer splashed 
7 out past the tall statue of 
Lesseps, which stands at the 
seaward end of the western pier of 
Port Said, and lifted her bows to 
the roll of the free water of the 
Mediterranean. At the after-rail two 
people watched the roofs and masts 
slide back into the morning haze. 
The one was the Englishwoman, Miss 
Gregory, at whose coming on board 
all hands had stopped to stare, for the 
sheer quality of her. Fifty years of 
age, or thereabouts, she had the suave 
and secure presence of one whose place 
in the world has never been in doubt ; 
her voice, a little high, with an urgent 
tone in it, was full of authority. The 
other was the Rev. Daniel Blake, on 
his way back to a mission station on 
the edge of a Syrian desert. He leaned 
with both elbows on the rail, gazing 
sombrely, 

The land was astern of them when 
Miss Gregory spoke; the harbour 
works were stretched upon the water 
like some elaborate toy, and behind 
them the feverish town stood glowing 
under the sun. She was an inveterate 
maker of acquaintances; it is the 
modern short cut to adventure. She 
turned to Mr. Blake pleasantly and 
pointed across the widening water to 
the picture that dwindled as they 
watched, 


PE RCEVAL 


UNCLEAN. 


GIBBON. 


‘A wonderful thing to see, isn’t 
it?’ she suggested. 

“Eh?” Mr. Blake came out of his 
preoccupation with a start, and looked 
at her sourly. He was a man of her 
own age, gaunt and grey, with a worn, 
unhappy face. He had travelled to 
Port Said from his mission in Syria to 
greet a brother missionary passing 
through on his way to China, and the 
evil town, with its dreary elaboration 
of vice, had scared and saddened him. 
As he watched it sink back into the 
distance his eyes were dark with a 
vision of judgment. 

“What did you say? 
harshly. 

‘““T said it was a wonderful thing to 
see,’”’ repeated Miss Gregory. “‘ That 
statue, you know—a fine idea, that. 
One needs to be French to finish a 
breakwater with a statue.” 

He was staring at her while she 
spoke with a sort of hostile intentness. 
She was as strange to his experience as 
anything he had seen in Port Said. He 
had lived too long among his heathen 
to know her type, and he resented her 
manner of being serenely at home in a 
wide and active world. A touch of 
colour rose in his cheeks. 

“No doubt there were people who 
admired Sodom and: Gomorah, too,” 
he retorted suddenly, casting the words 
in her face almost violently. She lifted 


” he asked 
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her eyebrows in astonishment; for the 
moment his meaning was not clear. 

“Oh!” she said then, and smiled 
good-humouredly. ‘‘ Yes, one lady 
did look back at them, didn’t she ? ”’ 

Mr. Blake made a noise remotely 
resembling a snarl and turned on his 
heel forthwith. The qualities which 
make and uphold a missionary to the 
heathen are not those which find ready 
expression in graces of manner. He 
took the only way he knew of giving 
her what he considered a fit answer ; 
his narrow back was rigid with wrath 
as he went striding forward. 

“ Really |’? murmured Miss Gregory, 
still patient, and turned to look alter 
him. She was not at all offended, and 
her interest in her fellow creatures 
could outlive any amount of snubbing. 
The thought uppermost in her mind at 
the moment was that Mr. Blake would 
be worth making a note of, for she had 
in view a book of travels which was to 
be alive from cover to cover—a book 
about the living world in which she 
was so accomplished an explorer. She 
saw him reach the ladder to the upper 
deck, cool beneath its awning, and felt 
in the pocket of her skirt for her 
notebook. 

At the top of the ladder Mr. Blake 
halted. The long deck was empty save 
for a dog that lay across his path and 
at the sight of him, lifted a slow head 
and growled. The missionary gave 
ground at once ; he had lived too long 
among his debased Mahommedans and 
Jews to be at ease with dogs ; in any 
case, he could not resist the impression 
that the taint of uncleanness was upon 
them. He made to walk round the 
animal, but it rose to its feet with a 
low rumble of menace that made him 
back against the bulkhead. 
“Good dog,” he said 
Get down, you brute.” 
It was a dog of the middle size, 
tawny and rough in the coat ; it showed 
him eyes of a tender, melancholy brown 
and a handsome set of teeth. When 
he made a movement to edge away, it 
wrinkled its nose to the shape of sheer 
viciousness ; its growl was ferocity made 
vocal. Mr. Blake poised his left foot 
or a kick. 


anxiously. 


ec 
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Good old fellow, then,” he begged, 
agonisedly. ‘‘ Good old boy.” 


The good old fellow appeared to be 
clearing for action, when Mr. Blake’s 
desperate eyes, roving for the means of 
rescue, caught sight of a white jacket. 
he called, raspingly, 


‘Steward !”’ 
“Steward !”’ 

ar 

The shrewd Cockney steward saw 
how matters stood, and came running 
with a broom. The dog, still growling, 
backed into the scupper, and_ there 
stood to his arms, as it were, ready to 
resume the engagement. Mr. Blake 
put his left foot down with relief, and 
turned upon the steward. 

“What do you mean by having a 
dangerous brute like this about to 
annoy passengers? ”’ he demanded, 
“ Tt’s an outrage !”’ 

“Don’t belong to us, sir,” said the 
steward. lost, don’t 
ite 

“Do you mean to say its owner is 
not on board ? ” inquired Mr, Blake. 

The dog growled again at the sound 
of his voice, and the steward stood 
with his broom ready to repel an 
attack. 

‘“T saw ’im,” explained the steward, 
‘when we was castin’ orf from the 
wharf, but no one don’t seem to own 
‘im. Lost ’is master ashore I should 
think, and strayed aboard of us in the 
night.” 

“The cur!” said Mr. Blake, with 
heat. ‘‘ It meant to bite. It’s some 
wretched mongrel from the town—a 
pariah dog.” 

A cool voice at his elbow interrupted 
him. ‘Oh, no,” it said, in quiet dect- 
sion; “it’s not a mongrel by any 
means !’ 

It was the serene Englishwoman 
again. Mr. Blake leaned to her with a 
scowl. 

“Your dog, madame?” he demanded, 
in his harshest tones. 

“No,” she answered, gazing at him 
coolly ; while the dog, with his teeth 
still showing, eyed the three of them 
watchfully. 

‘Of course, sir,” said the steward 
suddenly, in a brisk and obliging 
manner, “ of course, if nobody dont 


‘Seems sort o’ 
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own ’im we can ’eave ’im overboard, 
seein’ ’e’s dangerous.” 

“ Dangerous!” snapped Mr. Blake. 
“ He tried to bite me, I tell you.” 

“Yes, sir,’ agreed the steward. 
“Then over ’e goes.”’ 

Miss Gregory interrupted with swift 
authority. ‘‘ Nothing of the kind,” she 
said. ‘‘ The dog’s not dangerous ; he’s 
unhappy.” 

“* Those curs ,’ began Mr. Blake ; 
but she cut him short. 

‘““Man,” she said, ‘‘ did you ever see 
a cur with a coat like that ? He’s an 
Irish terrier—a beauty. Poor old 
fellow, then.” 

The dog had yet his hairy lips with- 
drawn from his most impressive teeth, 
but Miss Gregory had owned and loved 
dogs from her childhood. She paid 
attention neither to his shrinking nor 
his threats, but stooped deliberately 
and put a slow, expert hand on the 
rough head. Mr. Blake made a motion 
to stop her; it was not alone the 
danger of her being bitten, but the 
sight of a clean English lady fondling 
a dog was unpleasant to him. He 
watched her uncomfortably, while the 
steward stood by, leaning upon his 
broom, agreeable to any arrangement 
which might be concluded. Her hands 
stroked the restless head, while she 
talked unceasingly in the low, re- 
assuring tone which dogs know. The 
beast was tense with suspicion ; the 
world which had gulfed his master 
from sight might be full of plausible 
traitors; but she made no mistakes. 
The feel of her hands, practised in 
caresses, was balm to him. He sur- 
rendered suddenly, letting go his hostile 
breath in a sigh, and crowded close to 
her knee. He was ownerless no longer ; 
he knew the dependence on a human 
being which is the religion of a good 
dog. 

“You see?” 
her shoulder. 

Mr. Blake snorted; he knew too 
little of dogs to appreciate the art of 
the victory which he had just wit- 
nessed. 

“So long as he does not annoy me,” 
he said, ‘“ he may remain. You will be 
responsible for him, madame.” 


said Miss Gregory over 
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“Thank you so much,” said Miss 
Gregory pleasantly, and rose to her 
feet as he strode off, his arms swinging 
and his whole ungainly figure eloquent 
of his disapproval. 

The steward loitered. ‘“‘ Fine ’and 
you've got with a dorg, mum,” he 
remarked, with a finger to his cap brim, 

Miss Gregory nodded. ‘“ Bring some 
biscuits to my cabin,” she directed, 
“ He’s hungry.” 

The dog was watching her with his 
soft, devoted eyes; the word biscuit 
evidently had some meaning for him. 
He was prepared to understand her 
completely. 

“Come along, old fellow,’ said Miss 
Gregory. ‘‘Let’s see if you can eat 
something. It’s a pleasure to meet a 
gentleman like you.” 

The dog followed at her heel, with 
his short stump of a tail erect, restored 
to his double capacity of man’s cham- 
pion and slave. 

He makes fewest mistakes who 
registers fewest judgments. In_ her 
diary that evening, as she sat on the 
edge of her bunk with the calm dog 
alert at her feet, Miss Gregory entered 
her reflections on the subject of Mr. 
Blake. ‘‘ A man like a hedgehog,” she 
wrote, “ partaking of the characters 
of both hedge and hog. If it were not 
for his manners I should have judged 
him poor, and ageing, and disappointed. 
As it is, I put his appearance down to 
dyspepsia. To meet him is not to 
enrich one’s experience.”’ As she wrote 
Mr. Blake lay in the dark on the other 
side of the bulkhead, thinking un- 
happily of the events of the day. He 
was a man of narrowly defined powers, 
and they were not of the kind to earn 
him consideration in the highways of 
the earth. Here and there, in the dark 
places of heathendom, his name had 
honour. Years ago, when the field of 
his labours had been Morocco, he had 
lain three months in a pestilent prison, 
awaiting death by torture. Each day 
of that period he had preached his 
valiant gospel to his fellow-prisoners, 
and when at length the unexpected 
release came for him he had walked 
forth into the sunlight at the head of 
a dozen converts. But his vicissitudes, 
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his sufferings, and his triumphs had 
given him no dignity. His manner 
resembled his clothes; both were ill- 
devised and uncomfortable, and both 
hid the raw material of martyrdom. 
Wide-eved in the gloom of his cabin, 
he heard Miss Gregory drop an occa- 
sional word to the dog. She spoke 
with an accent of companionship that 
smote him like a revelation. 

“ What isit? ’ heasked 
himself again and again. 
“ What is it that other 
people have which | 
lack ? What isit ?’ 

Miss Gregory 
and he met next 
morning on the 
wharf at Jaffa 
when both 
were con- 
cerned 
about the 
landing of 
their be- 
longings. 
He was 
anxious to 
be agree- 
able, but 
did not 
know how. 
He would 
have given 
much for the 
trick of plea- 
sant triviality: 
to nod, to sav 
some insignifi- 
cant friendly 
thing, to carry it 
all off with a smile, 
“in the manner of 
good society”’--this was 
his purpose. The effect 
fell some degrees short 
of the intention. Miss 
Gregory, looking up suddenly, saw his 
eyes fixed upon her with what she took 
to be the cold glee of malice ; she was 
having trouble with the officials about 


the dog, and prepared to snub him at 
once, 


" Er—not bitten anybody, I sup- 
pose was Mr. Blake’s effort at small 
talk. He had not heard the yell of 
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““* What is it?’ he asked himself again 
and again.” 
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the steward a few minutes before, when 
he had trodden on the dog’s paw and 
been dealt with promptly. 

‘““ Nobody to speak of,” replied Miss 
Gregory. ‘“‘ Anyhow, it’s too late to 
throw him overboard now.” 

Mr. Blake’s constrained smile faded, 
and Miss Gregory forgot his existence 
as another official arrived to bring his 

black moustache and red 
fez to bear on the situa- 
tion. She tooka seat on 
one of her trunks, 
crossed her ankles, and 
prepared to _ insist 
upon her own 
way. At her side the 
dog sat on_ his 
haunches, grave 
and unperturbed ; 
his melancholy 
yes strayed 
over the 
wharf in 
sad de- 
tachment. 
The officer 
was a 
stout 
man, with 
a pair of 
small black 
eyes which 
twinkled 
with a totally 
deceptive 
effect of merri- 
ment. He bent 
his faculties to an 
inspection of the 
animal. 
o “ Your's ? he 
asked Miss Gregory, 
suddenly. 
“Oh, no,” 

Miss Gregory. 

don’t even know 
name. He’s lost.” 

“Lost!” repeated the officer, 
thoughtfully, and flashed his eyes at 
her. ‘‘ Ah! He shall be shot.” 

““{’d rather he wasn’t,” said Miss 
Gregory, placidly. She was fairly sure 
of her man ; she had been in the Levan? 
before. A hand which rested in her 
jacket pocket came forth in the most 


replied 
a 
his 
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casual manner in the world, and the 
Turk had a glimpse of crumpled blue 
paper in the palm of it. His round, 
swarthy face took on a look of 
abstraction ; he gazed past her at the 
road from the wharf. 

“If he follows you,” he said in dull 
tones, “‘ how can we shoot ? It is not 
safe.” 

Miss Gregory permitted herself a 
little smile ; it always happened like 
that with her and she was content. 

“T see,” she said. ‘“‘ Thank you.” 
She rose to her feet and nodded an 
acknowledgment of his bow. Beside 
her, the expectant dog stood up and 
eyed the pair of them intelligently. 
It was here that Miss Gregory made her 
mistake. Instead of passing the money 
with proper discretion into the official 
palm, she laid it on the trunk, smiled 
and walked away. The officer smiled 
likewise, made her another bow, and 
reached for his reward. At the same 
instant the dog, misunderstanding the 
matter completely, took him reproach- 
fully by the lower leg and held on. 

At the fat officer’s howl Miss Gregory 
started back ; she was just in time to 
see a spirited. action-picture dissolve 
into its ingredients. The wharf be- 
came a theatre in a moment, with the 
dog as the villain of the piece. The 
fat officer hopped on his unbitten leg 
and shouted broken phrases in four 
tongues, and everybody threw things 
at the dog and looked at the money on 
the ground. 

“ Pat!’ called Miss Gregory. 
Here, boy.” 

She judged it was useless to offer 
compensation ; the blood of the dog 
was what the stout officer required. 
A species of gendarme was already 
running up with his short sword 
drawn, and the dog, having caught 
sight of him, was preparing for further 
conquests. At her cry he looked to- 
wards her reluctantly ; she made fran- 
tic gestures of summons and invitation 
and commenced to run, still calling. 
He hesitated ; the row was altogether 
too promising to lose, but his honour 
was in his service of her. He followed, 
bounding. 

It had, beyond all things, the breath- 


* Pat. 
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less flavour of adventure. For a while 
there was pursuit, but it dwindled 
quickly, and Miss Gregory, breathless 
and afflicted with a stitch in her side, 
dropped to walking pace in an intricacy 
of narrow uphill streets. The dog 
danced about her gleefully; such 
affairs were the atmosphere which his 
soul loved. Miss Gregory spoke to 
him remonstratingly. 

“This Donnybrook-Fair kind of 
thing is all very well in its way, my 
friend,’ she said. ‘‘ But in the mean- 
time our luggage is at the Customs; 
and what about a hotel ? ”’ 

He cocked a soft eye at her witha 
laughable suggestion of shrewdness, 
and waited for her next move. Things 
were simple enough for him; where 
she went he would go, too, unquestion- 
ing and content, ready to support or 
defend at need. Loyalty was _ his 
trade. 

“Very well,” said Miss Gregory; 
‘you're obliging even if you are not 
helpful. Forward the Light Brigade— 
we'll see what we can do.” 

The Orient Hotel in 


those days 
looked out upon the street through a 
tall, arched door, and within it the 
courtyard was roofed over to be a 
spacious lounging place for the hotel’s 


frequenters. Miss Gregory summoned 
her most formal demeanour as she 
turned in, with the dog soberly at heel. 
From the palm-screened office at the 
further end of the courtyard, Aristide 
saw her arrival and came forward to 
meet her: the most pliant, most 
accomplished of maitres d’hotel. Atis- 
tide had practiced his hospitable pro- 
fession in most of the great ports of the 
Mediterranean ; he was a specialist im 
comfortable perches for birds of pass- 
age. He bowed before her with hands 
clasped to his bosom, smiling to the 
full stretch of his piratical black mous- 
tache while she set forth her needs—a 
good room, a rug for the dog, porters 
to go forthwith for her luggage, and 
café au lait. 

‘‘ Direckly, madame,” he assured her, 
with his air of having received dis 
tinguished favours. ‘‘ Madame will take 
ze café first? Madame will have it 
here ? ”’ 





“Once or twice during the night the dog raised his wise head at the approach of footsteps.” 
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He drew out a chair for her at a small 
table, and Miss Gregory turned to- 
wards it and saw, seated at a little 
table close at hand, her acquaintance 
of the steamer, the Rev. Daniel Blake. 
At sight of her he started; he had 
been a witness of the tragedy by the 
water-side, when law and order had 
been made the prey of a dog; and he 
found it astonishing that she should 
turn up thus, trim and unperturbed, 
with the spoils of victory walking 
visibly behind her. He gave her his 
hard, inexpressive stare which looked 
so hostile, and was yet nothing but 
an evidence of slow wits, and as she 
returned it he caught at his manners 
and made her a bow. It was rather 
funny to watch, and Miss Gregory 
was interested. She failed to notice 
that the dog, whose memory of Mr. 
Blake was not less accurate than hers, 
was interested, too. 

Mr. Blake’s conscience had smitten 
him at the moment of her flight from 
the wharf. There is no honest man 
who lacks the seeds of chivalry, how- 
ever he may lack the art of it. Too 
late he began to perceive that he had 
lost an opportunity. He might have 
tripped up the man with the sword, 
and so made a diversion in her favour. 
He chafed at the suspicion that he 
was doomed for ever to stand in the 
background of these vivacious trans- 
actions, to be a mere spectator and 
critic. He hesitated a moment and 
rose awkwardly to go across to her. 
His mind floundered painfully, seeking 
for a friendly thing to say. 

“Well,” said Miss Gregory, before 
he had found it, drawing off her gloves 
in a leisurely fashion, ‘‘ you see we're 
not overboard yet, either of us.” 

“No,” said Mr. Blake, uneasily. 
“No. Not yet.” 

He had meant merely to agree with 
her ; it was none of his doing that the 
words sounded like a veiled threat. He 
came closer. 

“ Do you mind if I sit at your table?” 
he asked, with sudden humility, and 
laid his hand on the edge of it. It 
was the sign for which the dog was 
waiting, the token he had set himself 
to recognise. With the smooth celerity 
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of a piece of machinery he opened a 
flank attack at once. The table was 
between Mr. Blake and Miss Gregory, 
so that she could not see what was 
happening to that gentleman’s right 
calf, and for a moment she thought 
sudden madness had seized him. He 
made a strange noise between a 
scream and a grunt, and leaped back- 
wards. 

“What on earth ” began Miss 
Gregory, half-rising, and then she saw. 
“Oh, Pat, you beast. Come here at 
once, sir.” 

The deluded Pat had a strip of black 
cloth in his teeth ; he flaunted it vain- 
gloriously, the while he moved ex- 
ultantly before Mr. Blake with a 
motion like a mechanical rocking-horse 
and feinted for another opening. 

“Call him off,’ cried Mr. Blake, 
frantically. ‘‘ I’m badly bitten. Call 
him off. He’s coming again.” 

From all about the courtyard came 
noises of disorder ; the carefully stage- 
managed peace of the Orient Hotel 
was shattered as though by a bomb. 
A stout Greek lady, against whom Pat 
had brushed in his swift campaign, 
uttered a quick sentence in her native 
tongue, and climbed to the security of 
her table. For a moment she stood 
securely, with her skirts drawn tight 
about her, like an ample statue on an 
insufficient pedestal. Then came 
disaster, and she tilted abysmally in a 
vast ruin. Her full-throated shriek 
as she collapsed put the cap on the 
matter ; there was shouting and the 
drum of feet, and Aristide came 
through the throng as a scythe goes 
through rank grass. 

‘Oh, scanda-al,”’ he gritted between 
clenched teeth, and his dexterous kick 
took Pat a little abaft the beam and 
hoisted him a dozen feet in the direc- 
tion of the archway and the inhos- 
pitality of the street. He landed and 
spun round, teeth bared for war, but 
a flower-pot thrown by a waiter ex- 
ploded between his paws, and he was 
rushed backwards and out before he 
could recover. It was all in Aristide’s 
best masterly manner, his demonstra- 
tion of the great hidden truth that an 
innkeeper may be a_ paladin. He 



























































stood and watched the stumpy tail 
vanish, and came slowly back again, 
fingering his white tie into order, — 

“A doctor, sir?’’ he asked of Mr. 
Blake, who was examining his wounds 
in the middle of a group of sym- 
pathisers. — 

“No,” said Mr. Blake, shortly. His 
injuries were, after all, not severe. 
There was just blood enough to 
look ugly when seen through the 
torn rent in the black trousers 
but Mr. Blake, at his worst and 
crudest, was never a man to 
make a profit of an attitude. 

“T’m all right,’ he said 
harshly, and rose to his feet. 

“Glad it’s no worse,” said 
Miss Gregory, at his side, 
and he turned to meet her 
unembarrassed eyes. 

“ Er—the—er 
gone, eh?” he in- 
quired heavily. 

She smiled. 
“Yes he’s over- 
board as far as 
you’re con- 
cerned,” she 
said. it 
seemed she 
could not 
forget that 
word ; he 
reddened 
uncomfort- 


dog’s 


ably. 
“So it 
only re- 


mains to 
pay for the 
damage, 
and go 
after him,” 
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That 


Aristide. 
man was as placid as she; he never 
allowed passion to complicate finance. 
The settlement was so satisfactory that 
he even felt a certain compunction for 
kicking Pat. 


rectant truly great 
I , 4 


Miss Gregory passed the day in 
looking for Pat. Jaffa is not a city of 
imposing proportions, but 

one could not imagine a 

place better adapted 
for losing a dog, 
The little streets 
were linked in 
all directions 
by a mesh 

of alleys 

and by- 
ways. 
When 

he was 
driven 

from the 
4otel he 
had the 
choice of a 
score of 
ways to go. 
And it was 

a little 
alarming to 
find how 
quickly his 
fame had 
spread. At 

a little café 
where she 
lunched 
and made 
inquiries 
(“ Has any- 
one seen a 
red dog?” 
she asked), 








she addea ) they knew 
: “Mr. Blake held the chain at arm’s length, and Pat walked witha - 
tranquilly. drooping tail.” all about 
His woe- the scene 
begone look struck her suddenly. “I on the quay, and were politely but 


really am very sorry, Mr. Blake,” she 
concluded. “ Anything I can do— 
_Her glance at the torn garments was 
significant, and her purse was in her 
hand. He wondered why the proper 
easy thing to say was so hard to find. 
A Thank you, no,” he answered ; and 
Miss Gregory turned away to the ex- 





obviously a little nervous of Miss 
Gregory. No, they explained; they 
had not seen any dog of that remark- 
able hue, and their manner of saying it 


suggested a hope that they never 
would. In the afternoon she _ took 


occasion to visit two other hotels to 
secure accommodation for the night 
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and found that the tale of Pat’s deeds 
at the Orient had got there first. At 
both there were smiling deferential 
managers, on the model of Aristide. 
They had excellent rooms at her dis- 
posal—charming, exceptional rooms. 
‘“ But, madam—excoose. Ve do not 
receive dogs, hein? LEet is ze rule.” 
To each of them Miss Gregory showed 
first a grim countenance and then a 
broad back. She saw a good deal of 
Jaffa that day. 

The moon was high over the white 
and crowded town ere her quest ended, 
at the corner of a little open garden, 
where there were seats about a foun- 
tain. As she came near it there came 
into view a dog of the town, a lean, 
ragged gutter-hound, comprising in his 
single, unshapely person half a dozen 
uncleanly breeds. He was moving at 
top speed, too urgent to be elsewhere 
even to snarl as he went. He crossed 
her path like a hairy comet, and 
vanished in the nearest shadows ; and 
after him, with all the joy of the chase 
eloquent in his gait, came another dog. 
Miss Gregory stopped short. 

“Pat!” she cmed, “ Pat, you 
brute !”’ 

Pat slid to a standstill, and welcomed 
her with a wild bark. He seemed 
eager to tell her that hunting was good, 
but meeting a friend was better. He 
spun about her crazily. 

“Oh, Pat!’ said Miss Gregory. “A 
well-bred dog like you, too! You'll 
come to a bad end, my friend. But 
I’m glad to see you, all the same.” 

“ Wuff,” observed Pat, happily. He 
liked being talked to. Life for him 
was full of fights and other fine things, 
but service was best—to adore, to 
obey, to sacrifice. He went with her 
to one of the seats. 

Miss Gregory sat down with a sigh 
of relief, for she was a tired woman. 
She settled her felt hat securely on her 
head, and turned up the broad collar 
of her flannel jacket. 


“Thanks to you, my exuberant 


friend, there’s no roof for us to-night,” 
she said to the waiting dog, “‘so we 
must see it out here.”’ 

She leaned back and yawned, in no 


wise disturbed or unhappy. 


For Miss 
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Gregory a bed was a mere piece of 
furniture ; for most people it is a 
symbol. The night air was not yet 
bitter with chill, and she felt she could 
sleep. Pat, agreeable to her mood, 
fidgetted uncertainly for a minute or 
two, and then coiled down upon her 
foot. The big white moon stood over 
them benignly; across the hushed 
streets the sea made its slumberous 
murmur. Pat put a paw across his 
nose lazily, and Miss Gregory slept. 

Twice or thrice during the night the 
dog raised his wise head at the ap- 
proach of footsteps. There came a 
patrolling policeman, belted and armed; 
there came also men who _prowled 
cautiously. Miss Gregory did not hear 
them. One who came close heard the 
low rumble of the dog’s growl, hesi- 
tated, and slunk away. Pat was on 
duty, the duty he undertook. Let 
Miss Gregory be pilot in the strange 
complexity of man’s world, and he 
would trust her utterly ; and when that 
curious tangle subsided, and _ things 
became plain and primitive, he would 
take command and not fail her. 

Day was pale overhead when he 
woke her by rising from her foot. She 
had slept the night through, and re- 
turned to wakefulness to see Pat, 
vampant gardant, and making prepara- 
tions to give Mr. Blake further cause 
for complaint. The missionary had 
halted about twenty paces away, with 
one of the long seats between him and 
the dog. In one hand he carried a 
loop of bright steel chain. Miss 
Gregory gave it a stare of unworthy 
suspicion. 

‘Good morning,” she said. “Is 
that chain intended for Pat here ? ” 

“Yes,” he said. ‘ Will you hold 
him, please? I want to speak to 
you.” 

Miss Gregory laid her hand on Pat's 
collar. ‘‘ Down, boy,” she ordered. 
“T warn you that if you try to snatch 
him I’ll let him go,” she called. 

Mr. Blake came across to her with 
his quick, shambling stride. He was 
extraordinarily gaunt and ungainly im 
that pitiless pale light ; his shabbiness, 
his effect of a man whose poverty €X- 
presses itself in his equipment, was 
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pathetic. He stood over her awk- 
wardly. : 

“Been out all night?’’ he asked 
abruptly. 

“ Yes,” she answered. 

“T thought so,” he said. 

“Indeed!” Miss Gregory saw that 
the man was painfully embarrassed, 
and compunction stirred in her. 
“Why ?” she demanded. 

“T inquired at the hotels,” he said. 

“T see,” said Miss Gregory. “So 

you inquired at the hotels, did you? 
Sit down, Mr. Blake. Now, why did 
you inquire ? ”’ 
' The gaunt grey man had his eyes 
fixed on the ground. It was as 
though he were confessing some crime. 
The starch was out of him. 

“You're fond of dogs?” he asked, 
inconsequently. 

“Well, yes,” said Miss Gregory, 
surprised. 

“T’m not,” he went on. “I don’t 
like them. I’m afraid of them. So— 
I wondered. The dog seemed to have 
a clam on you; when he saw you, 
he knew you were his friend, just as 
he knew I was not. I don’t under- 
stand even yet—quite. Is it only 
because you are kind to dogs?” 

He stopped for an answer, still 
staring at the trodden earth before 
him. Miss Gregory bent her mind to 
the matter. 

“No,” she answered thoughtfully. 
“It wasn’t only that, since you ask. 
You see, the dog and I have much the 
same views of life and behaviour.” 

“Eh?” he glanced round, fearful 
that she spoke in jest; her face re- 
assured him. 

“I’m afraid it sounds rather mad,” 
said Miss Gregory, “‘ but think it out. 
Both of us stand by those who need our 
help ; we’re not down on the weak and 
lonely ; we’re decently clean: in our 
manners, and we can both take care 
of ourselves, Really, I’m not joking. 
A decent human being and a decent 
dog have a lot in common.” 

Mr. Blake nodded his head at each 
point she mentioned. He did not 
answer her at once. 

“I think,” he said at last, “ that if 
I were to be burned at the stake, for 


the glory of my Master, I could do my 
part with credit. That is what I 
think, and once I was very near it. 
But if His cause depended on my 
being able to say a light, pleasant 
thing to a chance-met stranger—well, 
thank God it doesn’t. But @ 

“What?” asked Miss Gregory, 
gently. 

Mr. Blake sat up. He turned his 
grizzled face to her. It was seamed 
with the suns and storms of many 
deserts, and darkened with a multi- 
tude of griefs. He was of her own 
age, but old already, void of humour 
and incapable of power. But for the 
moment he was exalted. 

“Your ill-conditioned brute has 
bitten me once, and frightened me 
twice,” he said, with a sudden vivacity. 
“While you keep him you'll never get 
into a hotel. To-day I leave on my 
way to my Mission ; give the beast to 
me.” 

Miss Gregory hesitated. ‘‘ Really?” 
she asked. ‘“‘ You want him? ”’ 

He held up the chain for her to see. 
“TI brought it in the hope that you 
would give him,” he said. “ You call 
him Pat, eh? St. Patrick was a 
missionary—and he could bite, too, 
Pat, come here.”’ 

Pat held back. He was not an 
effusive dog, but he fell to abject 
licking of Miss Gregory’s hand. 

“Mistress,” he said, in the only 
speech he had ; “ we shall die one day 
and be separated. Is that not enough 
for you?” 

“Pat,” said Miss Gregory, ‘ be‘good.” 

“Come, Pat,” said Mr. Blake. 
“We're both awkward in company ; 
we ought to get on.”’ 

Miss Gregory clipped the chain to 
his collar, and the tall missionary rose. 
His awkwardness descended on him 


again, 
“Got to be going,” he said, in his 
harshest tones. ‘“‘ Er—thank you for 


” 








the dog. And—er—for—er 

Miss Gregory took his hand 
heartily. 

“My dear man,” she said ; “ I’m an 
old fool myself. Go now, because I’m 
half afraid I’m going to cry. And 
God bless you, both of you.” 
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The Villa Medici, Fiesole, and its grounds. 


A WEEK-END WITH THE MEDICI. 
THE DELIGHTS OF A RENAISSANCE VILLA, 
BY HELEN ZIMMERN., 
With PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN BY Mrs. AUBREY LE BLOND. 


It was the Grand Duke Cosimo III., one of the least remarkable of the Medici clan, who 
sold this villa in 1671 to a noble Florentine family—the della Sera, whose coat-of-arms is still 
seen beside the loggia of the terrace. From them it passed on to many different owners. For 
a long time it was the abode of the famous Lady Orford ; here, too, Sir Horace Mann loved to 
sojourn, and many English notabilities connected with Florence and Tuscany at that epoch were 
often found here. From Lady Orford it came into the possession of an English artist, and in 
English hands it has since remained. But the memory of Lorenzo is that which clings to it with 


the most persistence, and rightly so. And it ts for the sake of his glorious personality that tourists 
have so often craved permission to see so historic a site of her, who till Death called her home a 
few brief days ago, was its courteous owner. And since its Anglo-Saxon memories, too, are 


strong and gracious, let us trust it may, nevertheless, still remain tn Anglo-Saxon hands, 


ET no one fancy that the fashion were, upon a shelf of the declivity, a 

of week-ends out of town is a_ notable object from far and near. Villa 
modern habit, due to our fever- Medici it is once more called, the 
ish, overstrained life. This custom late owner having wisely reverted to 
Was practised, for example, by the the historic title. This villa, though 
Medici, and many of their week-end so conspicuous from afar, is not large, 
villas can be seen in the environs of as Italian villas go, but it is very perfect 
Florence. Of these, none is fairer than of its kind in conception and propor- 
that placed on the hillside crowned by tion. Cosimo the Elder, the Medici 
the erstwhile Etruscan town of Fiesole named the Father of his Country, 
which dominates Florence and was was its builder—that Medici whose 
once its mother. The villa sits, as it fancy ran to bricks and mortar, and 

(Copyright, 1911, by Helen Zimmern.) 
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below, a building where the great 


Medici loved to spend his rare week- 
ends of spare time, and where he 
stored the marvellously rich collection 
of codices and books now housed in 
the Laurenzian Library. The Fiesole 


villa was not intended to be splendid 
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has left evidences of his good taste and 
dignified splendour all over Tuscany. 
His favourite architect, Michelozzo 
Michelozzi, raised it at the time when 
Cosimo’s other architects were busy 
enlarging and embellishing the Abbey 
of Fiesole, that lies but a short distance 





into rigid patterns, stately, solemn 
cypress avenues, artificial grottoes of 
shell and stucco, balustrades of carved 
stonework, fine iron gates. Severe 
gravity like this suits the Italian 
atmosphere and sky, with which it 
contrasts in sharp, dignified rivalry, 
and to which it gives a_ splendid 
solemnity. 

All these features Michelozzi intro- 
duced into Cosimo’s villa. He also 
gave to it the enclosed loggia at the 
back, a veritable suntrap, and _ the 
open-columned loggia in the front that 





The pergola. 


it was to be just a comfortable country 
retreat ; but everything turned to 
splendour in that age of perfect taste 
and grand imagination. 

A villa necessitated a garden; in- 
deed, it is its integral portion and is 
needed to make a villa a complete 
whole, according to the Italian concep- 
tion of the word. The garden was 
considered as an architectural unit of 
the house, and had to be formal, 
stately, dignified. An Italian garden 
required the presence of sculpture, of 
a geometrical ground plan, beds shaped 





faces the fine wide terrace, the most 
private portion because abutting on 
the house, and screened off, too, by 
the little wood. The house itself, as 
is also proper, was, and is still, ap- 
proached by an avenue of tall, proud, 
tapering cypresses, that with their 
gloom and sombre magnificence attune 
the visitor and help to isolate him 
mentally from the outside world. And 
this feeling is enhanced by encounter- 
ing along its path some polygonal 
blocks held together without cement, 
remains of the cyclopean Etruscan 
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The upper terrace 


wall that here completed its second The dwelling itself lies a little below 
circuit around the Arx or citadel of the the modern road, and is sheltered by 
prehistoric city. the last rise of the hillside. It is a 
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The lower parterre. 
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square, one-storied mansion, containing 
but few rooms, though these are of 
vast size. A later owner has inscribed 
the great names of Lorenzo’s Platonic 
Academy over the lintels of the various 
bedrooms in which he fain believed they 
slept when they came up here for their 
week-end rest. And great names they 
are indeed! 

Supper parties alternated with jousts, 
poetical concourses with revivals of 
old Tuscan customs, such as the May- 
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given in honour of the young Cardinal 
Raphael Riario, the nephew of Pope 
Sixtus IV., that both Giuliano and 
Lorenzo dei Medici were to have been 
murdered by arrangement with the 
Pazzi conspirators. The accidental 
absence of Giuliano from the enter- 
tainment hindered the execution of 
the plot, which was carried into effect 
later, as all the world knows, in the 
Florentine Duomo where Giuliano lost 
his life and Lorenzo escaped by a 


Tiled garden seat on the shady terrace. 


pole dances and _ country 
Lorenzo’s marvellous versatility, his 
receptive nature, gave its colour to 
his surroundings and pursuits. The 
keynote to his mind is given in the 
inscription now placed under the loggia, 
incised in a slab of red marble that once 
adorned the architrave of his study 

TEPMA OPAQ BIOAOIQ2 METPON APISTON 

To see the end of life is the best measure. 


It was at this villa, during a feast 


sports. 


miracle. The banqueting hall, in which 
the murder was to have been effected, 
has been remodelled and divided up. 
On the wide front terrace, it is said, 
while waiting for Giuliano’s arrival, 
Lorenzo paced to and fro with Fran- 
cesco dei Pazzi, talking guilelessly with 
his would-be murderer, who had 
lovingly passed his arm round Lorenzo's 
waist to find out if he wore a coat of 
mail beneath his velvet doublet. 





THE STORM WITHOUT, AND THE TERROR WITHIN. 


BY CLAUDE 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. LEIST. 


. H, WHY cannot Edward steady 
QO the ship? Oh do, do ask 
him to try—just for five 
minutes—five little minutes. I am 
so ill, so ill.” 

The cold, impassible radiance of the 
cabin lamps Jit up the sweet white face, 
beautiful in spite of its wan pallor, 
beautiful even under the fast closing 
grip of deadly illness. 

“Hush, dear, hush! Edward is 
doing all he can. This terrible storm 
will soon cease; and then it will be 
calm, and you will get well, quite, 
quite well.” 

The voice choked pitifully at the 
last words, and a hot tear fell on the 
poor, drawn cheek. The kneeling girl 
drew quickly back and with impatient 
fingers swept the drops from her lids. 
As she raised them, her eyes caught a 
glimpse of her own face in the mirror 
at the head of the bunk. Fora moment 
they strained as in fear, then flashed 
with startled quickness to the sick 
woman, and back to the mirror again. 
How strangely, how terrifyingly like to 
those of the dying girl were the features 
reflected. There were the same weary 
blue eyes, the same delicate nostrils, 
the same lightly moulded lips, the 
same shapely chin, the same loose 
golden hair. Nay, more, the shadow 
of a stray stress tinted the mouth with 
the same grey shade as that now 
momently creeping over and _ inten- 
siiying on the dear face on the pillow, 
the shadow of advancing Azrael. 


E. BENSON. 


The resemblance 
shocking. 

Edith and Leila were twins. In 
their sunny childhood, in their bright 
girlhood, in the dawn of their gracious 
womanhood—ay, even till within a 
few days, the extraordinary likeness 
between them had been the subject of 
playful comment, and now 

Leila’s voice came from the bed in 
weary entreaty. 

“Edith. Edith. I am@ stifling. 
Can you not give me some fresh air 
just one breath. It isso hot—so hot! ”’ 

The plaintive accents choked away 
into short, rapid respirations ; the thin 
hands threw back the light coverlet 
with a sudden effort ; and then—the 
worn fingers began picking at the sheet, 
at shreds of the sheet that were not 
there. Edith Leyland watched in 
agony. 

Just five minutes peace. 
breath of air. 

Peace! With the fierce yell of the 
cyclone shrieking like a legion of fiends 
in torment. Peace! With the great 
vessel now reeling under shock on 
shock of the tortured ocean, now 
quivering in every fibre as the screws 
raced in inconceivably rapid revolu- 
tions clear of the water. Peace! 
With the grating roar of the broken 
billow as it swept across the torn and 
wounded deck. Air! In the close 
sultriness of the tropical night. Air : 
With every hatch battened down, 
every porthole secured, for dear life. 


was painful— 


Just one 
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For dear life! And that dear, dear 
life—so dear, so dear, was panting 
away, just for a little, little peace, just 
for one minute of fresh air. 

Edith Leyland lay prone on the 
cabin floor in a silent agony of prayer. 

Lethargy stole over her, a dull, 
inapprehensive torpor, in which all 
meaning of sight and sound and sense, 
ay, even of love, was lost. All at once 
the grey darkness was illuminated by 
pictures, bright, clear pictures, fol- 
lowing each after each in salient 
succession. 

The chancel where a short month 
before she had knelt as_ bridesmaid, 
the strong form of Edward Murray as 
he plighted his troth to Leila, and 
clearer than all, the grand figure of 
Oscar Standish, the best man. A 
picture of the ocean, bright and fresh, 
with the coast of Spain towering on 
the lee, a picture of happiness and 
laughter. A picture of Paradise 
moonlight on the “ blue Mediterranean 
where he lay, lulled by the coil of his 
crystalline streams,’ and the deep, 
earnest voice of Oscar, pleading for 
the love she would have sacrificed her 
being to offer. The picture of an 
Inferno, the heated caldron of the Red 
Sea, and her darling sister fever- 
stricken. 

Fear laid its paralysing hand on her 
heart. Was this the end? She had 
read, she had heard how, at the parting 
of the ways, when the soul is on the 
brink of the passage to the land beyond, 
the past life comes into being again, 
presented in lightning flashes before 
the shrinking spirit. 

She began to torture herself. Had 
she, in her new-found love, neglected 
her dearest sister? Dearest of all! 
She hugged the illusion as a comfort, 
as, in a sense, an offering, an atone- 
ment. Would she, would she be called 
upon to sacrifice her love as a punish- 
ment for her neglect. Would she have 
to give up Oscar? Would she be 
taken from him ? 

High above her, on the bridge of the 
liner, Captain Edward Murray was 
fighting for the life of his ship, for the 
lives she bore, for the life of his life, 
the life that was ebbing away below. 
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Close at his side stood his first officer 
Oscar Standish. Clangour and anger 
of elements were round them, and a 
horror of thick darkness. In Vain, 
Standish besought his chief to take a 
few moments’ rest. Murray was ob- 
durate. Good officer as Standish was, 
he had no experience of such a hurri- 
cane as was then blowing. Yet 
Standish watched the captain with 
anxious eyes. No strength, no reso- 
lution could stand such a strain for 
long, he knew ; and he knew, too, that 
a strain even more wearing was eating 
at the man’s heart. 

At length Murray spoke. 

‘I can stand the suspense no longer, 


Standish. Go and bring me news of 
my wife. I must know how she is. 
I must. I must.” 


He was hysterical in his urgency. 
Standish complied without a word—yet 
the anxiety in his heart deepened 
ominously. 

He battled his way below, now 
clinging as a wave swept the deck, 
now forcing a difficult passage in the 
teeth of the wind. At the door of the 
cabin he knocked. There was no reply. 
Again and again he knocked—but in 
vain. He opened the door. 

At the sense of his presence Edith 
arose, and, in a moment, she was in his 
arms, clinging to him, close, closer, 
heedless of the cold and wet—his oil- 
skins were streaming—conscious only 
that life and light had come to her in 
her black distress. 

Very gently Standish put her from 
him. His duty was with the sick 
woman. 

‘“‘ How is she ?”’ he asked. 

For reply Edith pointed with a 
choking sob to the bunk. Standish 
changed colour. 

‘And the doctor,’ she went on in 
an indignant whisper, “he has not 
been here for hours, hours, hours. 
And she, poor darling, keeps pleading 
for peace—a little peace, a little air. 
It is wicked of him.” 

Standish did not heed—did not hear 
her. He knew the doctor was lying 
at the moment, helplessly crippled, 
with a broken thigh. He knew that 
without his aid Leila Murray must die. 
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He knew that if she did—in fact, that 
unless he could bring good news— 
Murray’s nerve must fail, and that, in 
such a sea, a ship in the hands of an 
unnerved man was doomed. And his 
post was on the bridge, by the captain. 

He was a man of quick and high 
resolve, this sailor. Edith he put 
away—and the cabin grew dark as he 
quitted it. In a few minutes he was 
back, carrying a heavy iron cylinder— 
oxygen—and a small case of phials. 
He was something of a man too, that 
doctor with a fractured thigh. 

“And now, dearest,” concluded 
Standish, after having explained and 
illustrated the method of administering 
the oxygen, ‘‘remember-—-if the 
breathing becomes difficult, and the 
extremities get colder, inject this at 
once—this phial,” he took one from 
its little plush groove, and laid it on 
the others, “you must make no 
mistake.” 

One kiss, and he was gone, and, even 
as he closed the door, a shattering jar 
to the ship shook the little phial back 
into its place. 

With a new heart Edward Murray 
bent to his task of fighting the tempest, 
when Standish came to him, and told 
him the truth—and lied. With a new 
heart Edith braced herself to nursing 
Leila. With a new heart Leila was 
wrestling for recovery, inspired by the 
life-giving element. 

“What did the doctor 
asked at length, so wearily. 

“He said,” Edith hesitated—she was 
recalling Oscar’s parting words, ‘he 
said that if you got faint—tired, I 
mean, I was to inject some of this 
stuff,” she showed the little case of 
phials, “in this tube,” a puzzled look 
crossed her face fora moment. ‘“ Yes, 
in this tube; this was the one. But 
you will keep getting better, won’t you, 





say ?”’ she 


dear ?” 

Alas! The rally was all too short. 
Edith listened. Leila had not re- 
sponded to the last inhalation of 
oxygen. Harsher and quicker came 
the breath. Edith touched the worn 
fingers. They were like ice. With 


trembling hands she picked out the 
little phial, and adjusted the needle 
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of the syringe, as Oscar had showed 
her. Easier and easier, yet fainter 
and ever fainter grew the breathing, 
till it ceased. 


At the same time the wind fell : the 
atmosphere became suddenly breath- 
less. 


It was a wonderful spectacle, that 
presented to the men on the bridge, 
one such as few men have seen and 
fewer survived to tell of. From a vast 
circular rift in the clouds overhead 
the full moon poured down a flood of 
soft light through the still air. All 
around the masts were flights of birds, 
weary of wing and seeking a resting 
place, and within a minute the spars 
and rigging were bright with plumage, 
and even with the wings of butterflies. 
Above all was peace and calm: below 
was Hell. The tormented waters, 
released from the pressure and guidance 
of the wind, leaped and bounded in a 
dance of death; white crested moun- 
tains, inky valleys, roaring cataract 
dashing against roaring cataract, sud- 
den whirlpools, and rivers of foam 
were all around. 

Murray looked wearily at his Second. 

“We can do nothing,” he said, 

nothing now, except keep her head 
straight in some direction. We do not 
know from what quarter the wind will 
come, but we do know it will come. 
Can you hold on a little here whilst I 
go and see my wife ?” 

A spasm of apprehension gripped 
Standish’s heart. He feared what 
might have happened in his absence. 

“You had better let me go down 
first, sir,” he answered desperately. 
‘Perhaps—perhaps the doctor’ (he 
had kept the news of his accident from 
Murray) “ might ‘think it better she 
should not be disturbed.” 

“ Right, Standish, right! It is hard 
on me, but I must do my best for her— 
everything for her. 

But, as the first officer turned to go, 
the captain caught him fiercely by 
the arm. 

“No! No!” he exclaimed. “I 
can’t wait any more, man. I can’t 
wait any more. I must see her. You 
are not keeping anything from me ! r’ 

The entreaty in the strong man’s 




















voice was pitiful. Standish shook his 
head, reassuringly. 

“Then, go, Standish, go. Tell Leila 
—_tell Edith I am coming, and be back 
as soon aS you can—as soon as you 
can.” 

With sinking heart Standish left the 
bridge. Again, as he knocked at the 
sick-room door there was no response. 
Gently he stole in—his pulses seemed 
to stand still. Edith was on her knees, 
clinging to a motionless form, and 
above her bowed head, white as the 
pillow on which it lay, was Leila’s face, 
cold and inanimate. 

With a mighty effort he took hold 
on his will. 

“Edith,” he cried sharply, laying a 
hand on her shoulder, ‘“ Murray is 
coming.” 

The strong, incisive voice startled 
the girl into self-control. 

“He must not. He must not.” 
She insisted. ‘‘ It would drive him 
mad. It would kill him.” 

Soothing words were on his lips, 
but she checked them with a gentle 
hand. 

“Do you not trust me, Oscar ? Do 
you not realise that I understand that— 
that if Edward knows that ”” her 
voice broke for a moment, as with a 
gesture of passionate grief she pointed 
to the bed. 

Standish bowed his head. 

“And if it were so, dear love. 
Should it be farewell, and I cannot be 
with you when the end comes, you will 
be brave. We shall meet in the bright 
land beyond.” 

The strong voice faltered. Edith 
drew down his face to hers with 
indescribable tenderness. Even in 
that moment of supreme peril the 
divine heart of woman went out in 
infinite pity in its eternal mission of 
comfort. 

Then as she drew herself gently back, 
she caught sight of her reflection in the 
mirror, and in that moment inspiration 
came to her. 

For an instant she hesitated. The 
next, a blaze of glorious resolution. lit 
up her face. 

“ Oscar, Oscar. All may yet be well. 
Ask me nothing, dear love, but go, go, 
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and send Edward here. Good-bye, 
dearest, dearest heart, good-bye.” 

She almost pushed him from the 
cabin. Then she drew the shade 
over the lamp. 

Slowly the minutes dragged on 
leaden feet. At last—at last the door 
was opened, and Murray stood within 
the darkened chamber. 

A voice called to him: 
Edward darling.” 

He flung himself on his knees by the 
cot. Loving arms were round his neck, 
loving lips were showering kisses on his 
bent head, loving words of cheer and 
encouragement were whispering in his 
ear. 

He gathered her tenderly to him, 
then drew away, and for one dreadful 
moment, with tear-dimmed eyes gazed 
into her face. 

“Darling, darling,” he murmured, 
“You are alive. You are better. I 
feared —I so feared you might, 
might——” 

His voice broke. Edith shuddered, 
but Murray did not notice it. A sud- 
den reaction from deadly anxiety to 
hope and joy flowed round him. He 
laughed loud and happily. 

“Oh hush, hush!” pleaded Edith. 

Murray looked round and saw the 
silent form in the opposite bunk. His 
face darkened. 

“She has no business to be asleep,” 
he began angrily. 

Again the quiver of pain ran through 
the form in his arms. 

“Oh, you must not say that; you 
must not say that,’ moaned Edith. 
Then, with a supreme effort, she 
recovered herself, and, drawing him 
to her, kissed him. 

“ And now,” she whispered. ‘‘ Now. 

He recognised—and misinterpreted— 
the agony in her voice. | 

“Yes, yes. You are right, Leila, I 
must go, must. But be of good cheer, 
little girl. Have no fear. We shall 
win through now.” 

In sickening apprehension Standish 
waited on the bridge. At length, the 
captain came. His eyes were bright, 
his bearing was buoyant ; all semblance 
of fatigue, of anxiety, had fallen from 
him. 


‘ 


‘ Edward, 
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He took Standish’s hand, yet glancing 
keenly round the while. The grasp 
tightened like iron. 

“Look !”’ he cried. 

Away on the lee-quarter, just on 
the edge of the moonlit circle, gleamed 
a broad band of white, a livid line of 
swift-coming destruction, harbingered 
by a blinding, stinging mist. Standish 
dashed his sleeve across his eyes. 

“Rain ?”’ he questioned stupidly. 

“NG > Salt, salt!” 

It came, it came, the dread spirit of 
the hurricane, the Azrael of the ocean, 
in tumult and darkness, clarioned by 
the shrieking elements, crushing by the 
sheer and tremendous weight of its 
chariot wheels the tumultuous billows 
into a level sheet of driving foam. 

The great liner trembled under the 
impact of the storm-blast—then sprang 
forward, faster, faster ; ay, faster than 
its machines could drive, racing, racing. 
And amid all the terror and tumult, 


unafraid, dominating, proudly con- 
fident, upright, stood the figure of 
Edward Murray. Standish watched 


him with admiration, with awe—and 
wondered. 

And Edith; alone! alone! alone 
with despair and torment, with the 
storm without and terror within. 
What would Edward Murray say ? 
What would he do when he knew the 
truth ? What—what would Oscar do ? 
What would he think ? What—— 

A hideous thought sprang into her 
mind. What if fate compelled ? 
Feverishly she dragged herself to her 
feet and gazed distractedly in the 
mirror. Yes it was—it was dead 
Leila’s face looking into hers. What— 
what if fate compelled ? 

And even as she realised the full 
horror of the future, Leila Murray 
moved gently and turned on her side. 


Sunshine and peace. The good ship, 
bearing scars of stress and storm, but 
intact in her life, riding proudly over 
the smooth billows ; laughter and song 
forward ; the first-class passengers lark- 
ing like boys and girls, all careless 
and forgetful of peril past, yet keenly 
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sensitive, unknowingly withal, of the 
joyousness of intense relief. 

Leila and Edith were on deck, too, 
reclining in long cane chairs under an 
awning, ill and worn—Edith even 
more so than Leila, yet happy, Leila 
with a perfect happiness, but Edith 
nursed fear in her bosom. Above, 
on the bridge, were Murray and 
Standish, talking eagerly. j 

“ But, sir,” insisted the latter. ‘‘ We 
can’t go behind the doctor. Whether 
he or I or Edith were primarily respon- 
sible no one knows, but there is no 
doubt that Edith did administer the 
wrong injection. The doctor intended 
strychnine, but Edith injected morphia, 
which gave the needed rest. It is an 
experiment the doctor says he would 
not have tried, would not try now, 
but it unquestionably saved vour wife’s 
life, for, she was dying—I thought 
dead—when I left the cabin.”’ 

“And I tell you,” retorted Murray, 
“as I’ve told you again and again, 
that my wife was as well as she is now 
and better, when I went to see her ten 
minutes later.” 

Twilight and evening bell, and after 
that—the dark or—radiant light. 
Edith listened in fear to Oscar’s simple 
words. 

‘All the same, dearest, I cannot 
understand the chief at all. You 
know—when I left you—we thought 
Leila dead—and I can’t make out what 
happened.”’ 

And Edith told him; and as she 
spoke, the golden sunset faded into 
grey night. 

“ Edith,”’ came a voice, and with it 
the heavens flashed again into un- 
imaginable radiance; the air was musi- 
cal. ‘‘ Edith, look round, look round, 
dear love. See this good ship, these 
happy people. Think of Murray! 
Think of Leila! Think ! All, all 
snatched from death, by whom ? by 
whom? You know, darling, you 
know.” 

She turned her swimming eyes on 
him. 

“Yes, dear heart, yes,” he took her 
hand to his lips, ‘‘ by you, my heroine, 
my queen, my love.” 
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E was the beggar man’s dog— 
H the blind beggar who sat every 
day in the fine London square. 
That was his whole life—to be the com- 
panion of a blind man. He had never 
roamed in the country as some dogs 
do (nor had his master for the matter of 
that); it was no matter to him that 
sometimes petted dogs passed led by 
chains, or even sat on ladies’ laps in 
carriages, for Toby had the spirit of the 
noble-born and was too fine a gentle- 
man to envy: besides, he was partner 
in a business and he had respect for his 
occupation. 

The two were always together. In 
the stifling heat of summer, when Toby 
would have liked a cool place to sit in, 
sometimes dainty ladies passed and 
would put a penny in the tin mug for 
the sake of Toby’s wistful eyes. 

But when it was winter and the cruel 
blast hissed round the corner it was 
much worse. The biting wind cut the 
man and the dog through and through ; 
they endured silently, for there was 
nothing else to do. Occasionally the 
blind man wandered across to the 


warmth of the public-house, and then 
Toby would mind the tin mug. One 


day a lady passed and her eyes filled 
with tears, and when she put some 
money into the mug she kissed Toby’s 
rough brown head. Perhaps her eyes 
were wet for the thought of the hard- 
ness of poor Toby’s life. But I think 
it was really because there came to her 
a thought of warriors long ago who had 
suffered and endured without a mur- 
mur, and that Toby was an unacknow- 
ledged brother of all heroes. Toby’s 
life was all duty, but this should not be 
sad, for the grandest lives have just 
been all duty, and the highest motto 
is ‘‘I serve’’—but somehow it is the 
contrast between the lives in this world 
that is sad. 

The blind man’s life was very grey. 
He had been blind so long and his life 
for years had been to sit all day in the 
one place, and at night to go to the 
poor room which was his home and eat 
his meal and rest. Toby was his sole 
companion—sometimes he spoke to the 
dog and Toby understood—sometimes 
he said no word. He had only one 
other friend and she had been intro- 
duced to him by Toby. 

Anne, the flower woman, took her 
place day by day near to Toby and his 
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master. Poor Anne! her life was sad 
with regret. The blind man rarely 
looked into the past, there was nothing 
much to see there—but Anne had lived 
in years past in a Surrey village under 
a hill, amid country which breeds every 
wild flower there is. She no longer 
shed tears over her basket of flowers 
because of the sight of the village 
which they conjured up, but still the 
sight of a primrose or a cowslip made 
her eyes sad. 

It was upon a cold 
day in March when, 
in the country, the 
hedgerows were 
almost afraid to put 
forth their young 
leaves at the bidding 
of Spring, that the 
bunches of violets in 
her basket carried her 
thoughts away, and 
she forgot to look for 
customers, and she 
saw, not the grey 
stones of London, but 
banks, high banks of 


green. Then some- 
thing shaggy and 
rough touched her 


knee and she saw a 
dog’s yellow-brown 
head and the honest 
eyes of a friend. 
That was how it came 
about, the friendless 
woman took Toby as 
a friend and so she 
came to know his 
master. 

They were a silent 
trio—-Anne, the blind 
man and Toby—but 
they understood one 
another, and it is understanding that 
makes friendship. Those people who 
think that animal life is valueless and 
that it is permissible to sacrifice it to 
any extent in the service of man have 
never known what they know who have 
found a dog more faithful than their 
fellow men. 

The blind man very rarely spoke 
lovingly to the dog. He was a very 
silent man. 


Sometimes, however, he 
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“She ran up to him and caught him in 
her arms.” 






did break the silence and then he would 
even talk on monotonously for some 
while, but, whether he spoke or whether 
he was silent, Toby was there by his 
side, the one thing that loved him. It 
made a difference to the old man’s life 
when Toby introduced him to Anne. 
She did him many little kindnesses, 
When he was ill she came to see him 
before she went into the square with 
her flowers. There were days when 
Toby sat all day long 
in his master’s place 
with the tin mug 
fastened to his collar. 
He brought home 
quite a lot of pennies 
too each night, for it 
would have taken a 
hard heart to pass 
him by. At night he 
trotted by Anne's 
side home to _ his 
master’s room—trot- 
ting straight forward 

never turning to 
speak to other dogs, 
for he was _ trusted 
and he knew it. 
Presently the blind 
man grew better and 
came to his old place 
again, but not for 
long, just while the 
summer lasted. 
When the winter 
came he was ill again, 
and then Toby took 
his place day by day 
and brought home 
the money until the 
end came. It came 
quickly. In the 
morning and at night 
Anne nursed the sick 
man and Toby looked on silent and sad. 
The last words of Toby’s master just 
as the Great Presence entered the room 
were: ‘Take care of him,” and Anne 
laid her hand where the dead hand lay 
on Toby’s head and promised. 

He was buried in a pauper’s grave, 
but the Great Healer’s merciful hand 
had led the blind man to the land where 
the blind see and there is no weary 
begging for alms. ; 























Toby had seen his master laid in the 
grave, but he could not understand for 
a long time that not the old room but 
Anne’s room was to be his home. He 
was glad to follow Anne to the square 
daily, and she let him wear the old tin 
mug and take the money for the flowers 
she sold, for he had so long been accus- 
tomed to be a partner in the business. 
I think that more pennies came Anne’s 
way than before. Some still bought 
of her for the love of flowers, but quite 
as many bought for Toby’s sake. The 
evenings were less silent now, for Anne 
sometimes had to speak, and having 
no one else to talk to she talked to 
Toby. She would talk of other times— 
other scenes—always ‘ 
of the country. 
Sometimes she told 
Toby that she 
wished she could take | 
him there so that he 
might play in the 
meadows and race up 
the banks—but not 
for business—it 
should be a holiday, 
and Toby heard and 
wagged his willing 
answer with his tail. 
He was a cockney 
dog, poor Toby, and 

of all these things he 
knew nothing, and 
holidays did not 
come his way. 

So time went on 
until a day came when the flower 
woman met with a bad accident and 
had to be taken away to the hospital, 
and Toby was left. There was no 
one to look after him; he had no 
work to do and he could not find Anne. 
He looked for her in the square, waited 
for her at the door of her room ; when 
he howled, the neighbours drove him 
away. For food he strayed about 
picking up what he could get. He was 
one of London’s waifs. One day when 
he was very hungry he strayed into 
one of the West End shops near the 
square. He crept in without being 
seen. It was a very grand shop and 
there were crowds of people there, and 
the place smelt deliciously of dainty 
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food. A sandwich had tumbled into 
a corner and poor, hungry Toby was 
eagerly eating it when a kick sent him 
across the floor with a yelp. He would 
have been kicked out of the shop but 
for a lady who had been sitting at one 
of the tables. She was the very same 
lady whose pretty eyes had filled with 
tears on that day in March when she 
had put the money into Toby’s mug. 
Now she ran up to him and caught him 
in her arms. 

““Mother,” she said to the grey- 
haired lady with her, “see, he is like 
that little dog who used to be with the 
blind man. Poor thing, he is starving.”’ 

Then, without waiting, she ordered 





“Toby was never cold, or tired or hungry, and yet ——.” 


a big plate of food for Toby and 
watched him eat, with her grey eyes 
that had the tears so near them. No 
one could tell her to whom Toby be- 
longed, so she would have it that so 
long as he was a homeless dog and she 
could not find his owner he should 
stay with her. She just carried him 
in her arms into a grand carriage and 
drove away with him, never questioning 
that he would wish to come with her. 
Toby had never been in a carriage 
before, never had rested on anything 
so soft as that lady’s skirt, nor heard 
anything so tender as the pity in her 
voice. The house that he came to was 
the most wonderful he had ever seen— 
there were carpets and rugs, fires and 
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plenty of food. At night he was shut 
up in a stable ; he howled a long time. 

The days that followed were won- 
derful days. Toby was never cold or 
tired or hungry, and yet——. It must 
have been the refinement that worried 
poor Toby. He really had no idea of 
drawing-room style. Ladylike visitors 
would say in languid tones: ‘‘ My dear 


Elizabeth, your new dog is rather 
dreadful; don’t ask me to admire 
him.” 


The pug waddled into the grand 
room with 
unconcerned 
assurance, 
but Toby 
always walk- 
ed and sat 
as if con- 
scious of his 
social de- 
fects. The 
pug did not 
mind being 
led out ona 
chain, but 
Toby was 
bored. They 
were always 
so afraid of 
his being 
lost — Toby, 
the street 
dog. He 
slunk to the 
door at 
times, rather 
shame faced- 
ly, it is true, 
in the hope 
of getting 


out into the streets again and to his 
old haunts. They called him by a 


new name _ too—“‘ Rex’’—(it was 
really most unsuitable). 

Yet he was fond of his new mistress. 
When she talked in her pretty voice, 
Toby would put his head on her lap 
and watch her as she spoke to him. 
Strangely enough, she was like Anne, 
for she talked often of the country and 
she promised to take him there, and 
Toby wagged his tail in the old way. 

“He won’t settle, dear,” said the 


man who came so often to see her; 











*“Toby had come back.” 
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‘he has a faithful heart, and I fancy 
he has left it in some slum.” 

She sighed, and then she came and 
put her arms round Toby. 

“T like you to be faithful,” she said 
wistfully; “‘but yet I don’t want you 
to be cold and poor again. By and by 
you will settle here.” 

' The man bent down to stroke Toby. 

“ T respect you,” he said. 

Toby never went to the country 
after all. That night he ran away. 


Two long 
months did 
Anne, the 
ilow ez 
woman lie in 
the hospital. 
She often 
thought of 
Toby, and 
wondered 
how he fared. 
Once she 
asked the 
church visit- 
or who came 
to see her if 
she could 
find news of 
the dog, but 
all that the 
visitor could 
tell her was 
that Toby 
had _=_ disap- 
peared. 

When at 
last Anne 
went back to 
work she 
found her partner gone, and the days 
were weary for want of him. 

Then April came soft with rain, and 
sorry with clouds like gathering tears. 
Violets smelt sweet in her basket, and 
lay unsold, for Anne had forgotten, 
and with unheeding eyes looked into 
the young Spring. Suddenly there was 
a quick sound of scrambling feet, a 
cold nose was thrust into her hand, a 
rough coat pressed against her—Toby 
had come back. 


Anne had not wept when Toby re- 















turned. Her life was grey as Novem- 
ber, and her tears, when they fell, were 
bitter as the cold rain of that month, 
but tears like April rain fell on the face 
of the lady who had stopped the 
carriage and rushed to the shaggy dog, 
who sat again wearing the tin mug on 
his collar and earning his livelihood. 

“T understand,” she said; “I re- 
spect you.” 

Anne did not understand, but per- 
haps Toby understood the tears on 
that lady’s face just as he had under- 
stood Anne’s tearless welcome. He 
did not, of course, know that he com- 
manded respect, because he had chosen 


WHAT’S A POOR 












TOBY. 


MAIDEN 


Oh, what’s a poor maiden to do ? 


Musical rights reserved, 
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his poor life with its ties of duty rather 
than the rich dog’s life. Nor did he 
know that the things divine are most 
often seen through a mist of tears, and 
that One who is revealed in many ways 
may also show something of His 
Divinity in the patience of a mongrel 
All this he could not know. But 
the lady understood, and she did not 
ask him to come to her. However, 
Toby has another friend, and so 
has Anne, and life for them will be 
more of April and less of November in 
future. 

Toby still sits in the square, for it 
was there that I saw him. 


dog. 


TO DO? 


: H, what’s a poor maiden to do, lack-a-daisy, 
() Oh, what’s a poor maiden to do ? ”’ 
“It’s perfectly simple, if she has a dimple, 
And eyes of forget-me-not blue ; 


She smiles and she glances, she flirts and she dances, 
And that’s all a belle has to do!” 


Oh, what’s a poor maiden to do, lack-a-daisy, 


” 


She may not be pretty, but if she is witty, 
Admirers she’]! find, not a few ; 
She taunts and she teases, she puzzles and pleases, 


And that’s all a wit has to do! ”’ 


Oh, what’s a poor maiden to do, lacksa-daisy, 

Oh, what’s a poor maiden to do? ” 

‘ If she’s plain and stupid, be sure Master Cupid 

Will send her no suitors to woo ; 

She must ‘ sigh away Sundays,’ and die away Mondays, 


That's all the poor maiden can do!” 


HELEN TAYLOR. 












“It was pink clover. 
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A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 
BY EDITH L. ELIAS. 
ILLUSTRATED By Honor C, APPLETON, 


T was pink clover, a whole field of 
it, and when Elsie saw it she 
simply rushed into it and _ sat 

down. Her home was in Hinton, a 
large town, and it was the first time 
she had ever seen such a wonderful 
meadow. 

“T’ve heard of people living in 
clover,” she cried, ‘‘ and I believe it is 
lovely. How I wonder what it feels 
like ; I wish I could try.” 

A big, brown bee suddenly brushed 
past her, nearly touching her cheek 
as it went. 

“Oh!” cried Elsie. 

“ Afraid?” rapped out a_ brisk 
voice, “‘ afraid of a bee ; and yet you 
said you wanted to live in clover!” 

“So I do,” said Elsie, “‘ and I’m not 
a bit afraid.” 

“Then don’t look like it,” said the 
bee. ‘‘ Buzz, buzz, I’m off; but per- 
haps you'll see me again before long.” 

Elsie sat for a moment, watching him 
go from flower to flower, busy about his 
errands, till, presently, she heard a 
tiny voice singing out : 


” 


“What’s that ? 


Live in clover, live in clover, 
Say your name just three times over. 


Elsie looked round quickly, but all 
that she could see was one long, thin, 
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brown leg, disappearing over the tops 
of the grass. 

“Come back, please,’ she called 
loudly ; butnoonecame. “Oh, dear!” 
she said with a sigh, ‘‘ now what ought 
I to do next? Shall I say my name 
three times and see what happens, or 
shall I not ? After all, it would be an 
adventure to try it: Elsie, Elsie, Elsie.” 

Long before she had said the last 

ord properly she was whizzing round, 
and when next she could feel anything 
She found herself running up and down 
in among the stalks of pink clover. 
She looked down at herself anxiously. 
Then she gave a start and looked again. 
But there was no good doubting it any 
longer; she had become a little brown 
mouse. 

“Tt’s all through hearing that 
rhyme,” she said. ‘‘ Never mind, now 
I’m here I may as well see all I can. 
And if I look like a mouse I feel like 
myself.” 

‘She pushed her way carefully along 
the pleasant little green alleys which 
led up and down the meadow in every 
direction. They were the tracks made 
by the tiny field creatures as they went 
to and fro, and now that Elsie had 
become a mouse, she found they were 
easy to follow and soft to tread upon. 
























High above her head waved the pink 
clover, but the grass and green leaves 
in between quite shut out the colour, 
and it was only here and there that she 
caught a glimpse of pink. 

She ran about, first up one path and 
then down another, exploring as well 
as she could, when all at once she felt 
a sudden bite in the back of her neck, 
and looking round she saw a large and 
angry-looking mouse behind her. 

~“* ou 
naughty 
child,” cried 


tie big 
mouse, “I 
have been 


looking for 
you this long 
while. Didn’t 
I tell you not 
to leave the 
nest? Come 
home at 
once.”’ 

“BSB at, 
please, I’m 
not really a 
mouse,” said 
Elsie. 

“Mot a 
mouse!’’ 
cried the 
other. ‘“Then 


you must 
be mad. 
What will 


you be say- 
ing next? 
You'll be de- 
claring you 
aren’t my 
child, or 
some _ such 
rubbish. As if I don’t know 
Silky Tip, when I see you.” 

Elsie made no answer. She saw it 
was no use trying to explain, so instead 
she ran along after the other mouse, 
thinking to herself as she went : 

_ “Then I live in a nest, and my name 
is Silky Tip. Well, I wonder what will 
happen next.” 

They went on for quite a long way, 
and Elsie was beginning to feel quite 
tired when suddenly the mouse turned 


“* Elsie, Elsie, Elsie.’ 


you, 


“Sas Tir.” 





Long before she had said the last word 
properly she was whizzing round.” 
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into.a little opening, which evidently 
led home. 

‘Here are Greyskin and Sharpeye, 
your two brothers,” said the mouse. 
‘“‘ Now never let me hear you say again 
that you aren’t Silky Tip. I’m quite 


tired out with looking for you.” 

She sank down on the soft bundle of 
grass that made a nest, and looked 
fiercely at Elsie, till, by-and-by, she fell 
into a 


doze. Presently] she roused 
herself 
again. 

“TIT have 
a message to 
take to your 
aunt,” she 
said sternly. 
‘* Greyskin, 
Sharpeye, 
and Silky 
Tip, mind 
you don’t 
stir an inch 
till I come 
bace. «= * 

With that 
she darted 
off, and Elsie 
was left with 
the two little 


grey mice. 
They took 
very little 


notice of her, 
except to 
say in turn: 

‘““Well, 
you were a 
silly to run 
off like 
that.”’ After 
which they 
dropped off 
to sleep. Elsie was far too excited 
to sleep, so she stole very carefully to 
the edge of the nest and peered out upon 
the little pathway leading past it. 
Soon she saw a grasshopper coming 
along. 

“Hello, Silky Tip!” he called out, 
‘so you've been playing truant.” 

Elsie looked at him carefully, won- 
dering in her mind if he would be a 
friend. 

“Everyone says I’m Silky Tip,” she 
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said softly, “ but if you want to know 
the truth, I’m really not a mouse at 
all: I’m Elsie.”’ 

‘“ My dear Silky Tip,” said the grass- 
hopper, “‘ you must have been eating 
something which has upset you. Do 
get rid of these foolish ideas.” 

“It isn’t a foolish idea,” she said 
warmly ; “it’s quite true. I’m not 
Silky Tip, so there.”’ 

“Hum, hum, hum,” said the grass- 
hopper, banging the little instrument he 
always wore upon his body. “ If you 
aren't Silky Tip, then what am I? 
Do you suppose I’m a mouse or a frog, 
or would you like to call me a spider ? ” 

“Oh, don’t be 
silly,’’cried Elsie, 
beginning to 
feel despe- 
rate 





“ She stole very carefully to the edge of the nest. 


“There you go!”’ replied the grass- 
hopper. ‘‘ Don’t be silly! That’s just 
what I think about you. Good-bye, 
Silky Tip,” and off he went, thrumming 
his hardest as he skipped over the ground. , 

Elsie stood quite still for a long time. 
was beginning to feel very 
miserable. 

“IT don’t want to live down here 
always,” she thought to herself. “‘ I’d 
much rather be Elsie than Silky Tip. 
But whoever will believe me again? I 
shall have to be a mouse for ever and 
ever.” 

‘“ Of course,” said a queer little voice, 
which came from a young, greenish- 





coloured frog. “‘ You are a mouse, so 
you'll always be a mouse.” 

“ But that’s just it,” said Elsie 
“T’m not a mouse.” 

‘“ Not—a—mouse,” piped out the 
little frog, quite aghast at the idea, 
“Then you look exactly like one. 
Mother described mice very carefully 
to me, and I’m sure you are one.” 

“Only partly,” said Elsie, “I’m 
Elsie as well.” 

The little frog looked at her curiously, 

“ Which part is Elsie and which part 
is mouse ?”’ he said. ‘“‘ I can’t see any 
difference between you and all the 
others I’ve seen. Do tell me.” 

“I can’t,” said Elsie, ‘and 
if I could, you wouldn’t be- 

lieve me.” 
“Well, it sounds very 
queer,” said _ the 
little frog, “I shall 
just hop home and 
ask mother about it. 
She is sure to know; 


she always knows 
everything.” Off he 


went, with his awk- 
ward little hops, and 
Elsie was once more 


alone. 
Soon a_ beetle 
scurrying past 


stopped and looked 
at her severely. 

“What are you 
doing out here all by 
yourself, Silky Tip?” 
he _ said. “T've 
heard all about the 
trouble you have given your mother. 
Go inside your nest directly.” 

Elsie was so frightened that she ran 
straightway into the nest and hid till 
the beetle was well out of sight, then 
she ventured to creep out once more to 
her post. There was no one in sight, 
not even the grasshopper. But soon the 
clover above swayed gently, and looking 
upwards she caught sight of a white 
butterfly resting among the stems. 

‘It’s a most glorious day up here, 
said the butterfly. “I pity you field 
creatures who can’t fly about. It must 
be so dull for you, hiding among the 
grass all the time. You daren't stir 
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out by day for fear of the sparrow- 
hawk, and by night you are terrified of 
the owl. Of course, I, too, have my 
dangers, but my wings are a great help. 
It must be odd to be a mouse.’ 

“Tt is,” said Elsie, “ especially as 
I’m really a girl.” 

The butterfly 
with excitement. 

“A girl?” she repeated. ‘ Well, 
I’ve seen plenty of those and you cer- 
tainly aren’t one at all.” 


nearly toppled over 


“Off he went, with his awkward little hops, and Elsie was once more alone.” 


“But I am,” 
neath, I mean.” 

‘It’s too hot to argue,” 
butterfly. “ But all 
that you are a 
girl. Do stop 
like that. You 
start. ‘“ 

‘T’m sorry,’ said Elsie as the butter- 
fly moved off, “ but oh, how I wish 
someone would believe me.”’ 

: Believe you?” said a tiny little 
voice. “I will believe you. Tell me, 
what is the matter ? ” 


said Elsie; ‘“ under- 


said the 
I can say is, 
mouse and not a 
saying silly things 
quite gave me a 


It was a red lady-bird that spoke. 
She fluttered through the grass and 
settled herself on a blade close to Elsie. 

‘I’m not a mouse,” said Elsie 
quickly. 

“No?” said the lady-bird, 
what are you ?’ 

“A girl named Elsie,” said Elsie ; 
after which she began and told the 
lady-bird the whole story. 

‘TI believe I know who did it, 
the lady-bird. 


“ then 


” said 


‘I feel sure I can make 
right. It 


things 
was 

Just then there 
was a sudden com- 
motion, and the big 
grey mouse darted 
forward crying : 

“Out again, Silky 
Tip, when I told 
you to keep inside ! 
Go in, go in, go 
in!’ 

Elsie fled into the 
nest, the big mouse 
after her, scolding 
her at the top of her 
voice. 
3y this time all 

meadow knew 
that Silky Tip de- 
clared she was not 
a mouse, so they 
resolved that after- 
noon to hold a 
meeting to decide 
how to punish her 
for her naughtiness. 
The beetle was the 
strongest in con- 
demning her. 

‘Such a troublesome mouse ought 
to be chased from home,” he said 
sternly. “‘She doesn’t deserve to be 
cared for.” ; 

‘That’s exactly my opinion,” cried 
the snail. ‘“‘ Turn her out, turn her out !”’ 

It seemed likely that the whole 
company would set upon Elsie and 
drive her forth, when all at once a little 
voice was heard crying : 

‘Wait, wait, I bring-news.”’ 

Everyone stopped and looked round ; 
the little red lady-bird was flying 
towards them. 


the 
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“ Now I am saved,” thought Elsie, 
and a great wave of joy shed through _ she could. 








beginning to whirl round as fast as 






““ Eleven, twelve, thirteen.” 


“It’s quite true, what she says,” “ Capital, capital,’ shouted a chorus 


gasped the lady-bird. 
Daddy Long-legs ; he can tell you all good-bye, Elsie.’ 


“Here comes of voices. “Good-bye, Silky Tip; 


about it. He told her the rhyme just Elsie sat up and looked round, 
for fun, and she turned into a mouse There was the great field of pink clover ; 
without knowing what was happening.” there was the white butterfly; and 


“And — she 
isn't Silky 
Tip!”’ cried the 
mouse. “ Then 
where can my 
daughter be ?”’ 

“Dead,” said 
the lady-bird 
softly. ‘‘ I'll tell 
you about that 
later. The first 
thing todo is to 
get Elsie home. 
Daddy Long- 
legs, undo the 
spell.” 

Elsie looked 
round, and saw 
an insect with 
long, thin, 
brown legs 
coming quickly 
towards her. 

“T see you 
know me,” said 
Daddy Long- 
legs, waving 
one of his long 
legs at her. 
“Well, you 
said you wanted 
to live in clover 


and you got your wish. Now listen to met with such strange adventures , 


what I say: 


If you want to turn a girl, s 
Thirteen times then you must whirl. never knew what the fate ol her 


‘One, two, three,” said Elsie eagerly, friends had been. 





close beside her 
a grasshopper 
was chirping. 
Away at the 
far end of the 
field men were 
driving forward 
their blue and 
red reaping 
machine. Deso- 
lation was com- 
ing near to the 
tiny animals 
living beneath 
that pink 
coverlet. Elsie 
\ took one long 
look. 

“Oh, how 
glad I am that 
I turned back 
from a mouse 
in time,” she 
said. “i ee 
hope Greyskin 
and Sharpeye 
will escape.” 

She ran 
down the field 
trying to find 
the nest in 
which she had 
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but though she searched her hardest 
she could not find it, and so she 














The Courtship of Midnight 





Magruder. 


By WILLIAM PATTERSON WHITE. 


“6 ALLIN’ in love is a heap like 
tumblin’ over a cliff; a gent 
don’t know where he’s at till 

he lands, an’ then it’s a whipsaw 
whether he ever gets his senses back 
or not. Some gents it uplifts, others 
it holds down like a ton of bricks. — It 
all depends on the lady. 

‘TL observed this here holdin’-down 
eame in Midnight Magruder special. 
Love sure come down on him like a 
landslide an’ made him do strange 
things. This Midnight's a friend of 
mine, an’ I had no idee he’d ever fall 
in love, ‘cause when Sunrise Jim used 
to raise discord in the sufferin’ air with 
‘Rosalie, the Prairie 
‘lower,’ an’ ‘ The Belle of the Mohawk 
Vale,’ 


his blankets an’ 


songs like 
Midnight always laid down on 
went to sleep, which 
showed he wasn’t sentimental none. 
“One day Midnight an’ me was 
over near the Bone River, an’ we 
stopped at Jim Barksdale’s ranch for a 
drink. Jim had been married a year or 
so, an’ was the proud father of a girl 
baby. Jim wouldn’t hear of us leavin’ 
till we had a peep at the infant. The 
mother, an’ she’s just too careful of 
that precious child, brought. it out 
Wwropped up in a blanket, like it’s a 
gold nugget or somethin’ — reely 
valuable. Why it didn’t smother I 
don’t know, ’cause it’s Julv, an’ Ari- 
zona at that. ‘ia 
He Of course, we exclaimed over the 
kid. an’ Midnight praised its looks, an’ 
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as two 


much 
I strained my eyes lookin? 
for signs of beauty in the baby, but I 
couldn’t locate a one nohow. Which 
it’s a kind of red-coloured infant, sort 
of furry round the edges, as long as a 
about the heft of a 
Winchester rifle when it’s loaded. No, 
vou can gamble I didn’t touch the 
papoose—I got the weight from Mid- 
night. Final, 1 managed to pry Mid- 
night loose, said gent bein’ a heap re- 
luctant to leave, an’ we hit the trail 
for Beardance. 

** Midnight was silent for as much 
hour after leavin’ 
then he hove a sigh. 

‘** Great, ain’t it?’ savs Midnight 
when the sigh was achieved. 

“** What?’ knowin’ 
whether he meant the day, which was 
hot, or the trail, which was long. 

*** Oh, all of it,’ savs Midnight, sort 
way, ‘the kid, 
Barksdale, an’ Jim—all three of ’em 
as happy as frogs in a puddle. I tell 
you, Oregon, it’s a gent’s dooty to get 
hitched. He owes it to his country, 
an’ I believe in pavin’ debts. I has a 
fair-sized roll, nothin’ large, but plenty 
big enough to buy ring, licence, an’ a 
a stake for the sky-pilot, with a 
thousand left for details. My 
finances bein’ sound, a" I 
is to find the lady.’ 

‘* There’s six women in Beardance, 
all married, an’ while I never has the 
12 


got to hold it for as 
minutes. 


six-shooter an’ 


as an Barksdale’s, 


’ 


Savs a not 


of feelin’ his Missus 


over 
has to do 
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nerve to criticise a female, still, I can’t 
say the Arizona climate has helped 
their looks any. 

‘** Which one are 
make a widow?’ 
Missus Williams. 
in town, an’ Bill Williams is slow on 
the draw.’ 

a 
heap decided about it, 
ne weepin’ widows, 
lovin’ husbands neither. 
I’ll just lope over to Phoenix, search 
out some likely-lookin’ girl who’s foot- 
free an’ fancy-loose, an’ marry her. 
Nothin’ easier. It’s like fallin’ off a 
hess.’ 

“e* 3¢ sure is,” 3 
a bumped head both ways.’ 

‘** But Midnight says _ his 
thick, an’ with 
makes variety. Then he went flappin’ 


you aimin’ to 


I says. ‘I advise 


She’s the best cook 


Midnight, an’ he’s a 
‘I ain’t creatin’ 
Wipin’ out 


Says 


nor 


I reckon now 


‘You get 


Savs. 
skuil’s 
quar’ Ilin’ your wife 
off into romance like an eagle. I was 
glad there’s only me listenin’, for I’d 
be plumb mortified if a stranger heard 
when | 
soft | 


expected him to melt like butter any 


It’s no 


such language. jest 


says Midnight got so mushy an’ 


aoe 
minute. 

““ As I says, Beardance wasn’t over- 
with but 
me was out on the 


flowed to bustin’ 
while Midnight an’ 


women, 


range, there’s a female—girl she was 
drifted in, an’ Missus Williams 
hired her to sling the chili con carne 


in the Dice Box Restauraw. 


“For a_ girl, this hash-slinger 
which her name was Geraldine Wright 
—had a mighty unfeminine face. The 
same features on a gent, now, would 
be called mighty handsome, not to say 
pretty, but there was more heft to her 
jaw than a man wants his wife to 
carry, unless he’s out for tantrums 
an’ hair-pullin’. Also she had red 
hair, an’ it wasn’t a retirin’ shade 
neither. It reminded me a heap of 
a prairie fire in a gale of wind. Takin’ 
her up an’ down, from hoofs to fore- 
lock, she’s just the last one I’d pick 
out to share my troubles; but Mid- 
night lost his heart immediate, an’ 
confided in me that evenin’ how this 
here Aurora Borealis lady was four 
aces, an’ he was out to make her his, 
if it took years. Of course, I wished 
him luck, but I couldn’t help hopin’ 
he’d get a long run for his money. 

‘* This Geraldine. girl was pecooliar, 
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an’ didn’t allow no familiarities. She 


gave out she’s from Minnesota, an’ 


she’s sure as cold an’ freezin’ as that 
State is in January. One time—she’d 
rnin’ in Beardance mavbe a 
week—Bob Delaney got gay, an’ made 
Geraldine had both 

dough-pan at the time, but 
she wasn’t helpless a little bit. She 
lifted that pan up an’ slammed dough 
an’ all ij then she 
whirled a cyclone with 


been sojou 
a try for a kiss. 
in th 


pa Ws 


into Wob’s_ face, 


into Bob Iiké 
a broom. Bob savs later it’s worse’n 
Of course, Bob, 


the dough from his 


a young earthquake. 
after separatin’ 
eyes an’ hair, come back an’ apolo- 
gised through the window. So it all 
ended amicable, with no hard feelin’s 
i This display of Bob’s hap- 
Midnight met Geraldine, 
ky for Bob, Midnight 
bein’ a quick-firin’ gent, an’ out to 


1 
either way. 
pt ned before 


which was luc 


resent honey-marooning with his 
ladv-love. 


any 


‘** As I says, Midnight picked out this 
flamin’ 

He didn’t caper in headiong like Bob 
but he injuned round a lot 


lady an’ waded in to get her. 


ee 
Delaney, 


first, spyin’ out her weak points. So 
far as I could see, she didn’t have 
none, but Midnight persevered. She 


low no hangin’ round in the 
the same bein’: frowned on by 
Williams, so Midnight tried 
comin’ in late to supper, allowin’ he 
ien talk to Geraldine all by his 
Icnesome. It didn’t take Missus Wil- 
liams much more’n three days to see 
how the birds was flyin’, an’ she gave 
it out cold one evenin’ that any gent 
who come in fifteen minutes late could 
fill up on airtights at the store; also 
she made some statements that a sport 
who’s late to his grub makes a poor 
husband. That settled the cat-hop, an’ 
Midnight the first gent in at 
chuck-time ! 

‘* Midnight didn’t pile up chips very 
swift in his courtin’ game. Geraldine 
didn’t seem to know he was livin’ till 
one day a surveyor from Pheenix cast 
slurs on the coffee. I allow it was 
some rank, but it was none as bad as 
he painted it. When the survey party 
unbuckled himself about the coffee he 
made the mistake of addressin’ Geral- 
dine. I was bettin’ to myself she'd 
heave the platter at him, but I lost, for 
she just looked at Midnight. It’s only, 


didn’t al 
kitchen, 


Missus 


“mrwica 1 
could ti 


was 
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a small glance, but it fired the blast. 


In five seconds the survey party sailed 
through the window, takin’ the sash 
with him. He was sure a timid gent, 
for he didn’t wait a minute, but just 
hopped into his buckboard an’ flew. 
Midnight made excooses to Missus 
Williams for bustin’ the window, but 





that ladv savs it was worth the price 
iust to see the surveyor go through it. 

Idine didn’t say a word, but she 
looked at Midnight ag’in with her big, 
paid him. I admit 





her eves was pretty. They was big, 


an’ soft, an’ grey, with long winkers, 


y belonged to a blonde 


an’ if thev’d on ’ 
—a valler-headed one—I’d have had 


heart-trouble mvself. Howsomever 


Ss just 


Midnight thought them eyes w: 
too beautiful, an’ he compared ’em to 
a couple of moons shinin’ over the de- 
sert. Now, if I was to see two moons 
that a-wav in a woman’s face I’d sure 
expect to have a wrastlin’ match with 





bloo elephants an’ pink alligators hbe- 
| 
iore mo! ’ but Midnight wouldn't 


listen to reason, an’ went to sleep every 
nis ht hummin’ love- Ones. 

‘ontrary a lot too, 
Midnight right 
her. She aimed 





awa 

to re He didn't need 
for as straight an’ 

square a sport as ever busted a hoss 


| 
but the ladv thought different, an’ 
Midnicht be: ou | 
Midnight began to witness troubles. 
First, she cut down his fire-water 


much, 


entirely, allowin’ he ( 
\ ; = 
‘ow, I knowed for a fact Midnight 
never took more’n six or seven, mavbe 
now it's cig] 





t, hookers a day. He 


Was never overb ed so it’s notice- 





able, but Geraldine ch: pped him off 





an’ with weil-water so full of 





‘ r a7] s+ 
Was sure a calamity. I looked 


idnight to lay down his cards, but 





; he was game as wildcats, 
an’ did what he was told. 

“Next, Geraldi 1e cooked up the wild 
idee that Midnight looked « 


1 | ’ 4 ° 1 ’ 
tive—he’s hea!thy as 2rizz!iv bears—an 





} 1 » Ps . 
she sho ‘d his smokes. Three pipes 
a day was all he wac al rss 
a day was all he was allowed, an’ that 


fora gent who was used to cigarette 








never b Ppipestem ii 1 ihe 
udmugat protested, an’ said how his 
dad, who was ; ntv vears old an’ 
Ee See ° “ aur ‘ 
avea Dack in Pennsvivania, smoked 


an’ chewed, an’ never seen the day 





Or pick up the preces as occasion de- 
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when he didn’t tuck away a pint or two 
of Rohr McHenry just to keep his 
svstem ‘iled. Geraldine says that 
while the old gent might be armour- 
plated an’ fire-proof, it was no reason 
for the son to follow the dad’s moc- 
casin-tracks. She says more, too, an’ 
Midnight Fave in. 

‘* Final, Geraldine put 
max by savin’ Midnight mustn't 


» hat on the 





1 
re 





eamble, an’ him the luckiest gent that 
ever flipped a pasteboard! Midnight 
erowled an’ put up a howl, but Geral 
dine was firm as rocks, an’ poor Mid- 
night had to bar poker, faro, an’ black- 





iack from his list of amoosements. I 
will sav this, Geraldine Wright sure 
had a convincin’ tongue, an’ it wasn’t 
her fault if her husband-to-be didn’t 
turn into a model veuth. 

‘For a month his love for the lad 
gave Midnight the fortitocde to bear 
up under his burden. He lost colour, 
which was to be exnrected when his 
necessities was cut off that wav. Of 


muurse, he had Geraldine to console 





; : 
him, but wheat does one girl count when 
eent can’t smoke, or play 
poker? I couldn’t — se it, nohow. 
\fter four weeks or so of misery, Mid- 
night weakened, an ‘unfolded his 
thoughts fo me. 
*** Oregon,’ says Midnight, ‘I’m un 
o’in tl iron I arked | licker 
cig ttes »’ cards off mv visitin’ list 


mn Geraldine’s sav-so, an’ I'm free to 
admit I had no idee matrimonv held 
such privations, or I’d never taken a 


hand in the game. Bein’ in, I stav; 


1 


but it’s come to a show-down. Geral- 
dine says she won’t 


é get married for 
two months vet. Two months is eight 


weeks, an’ my constitoction can’t stand 


e suspense. in’ over now an’ 





me at once, an’ 


ell Geraldine to 


— > 





want vou to trail along an’ back m: 
play, for I has doubts if she'll agree, 
she’s so high-strung.’ ; 

‘‘ High-strung ! I seen mules 
affected the same way, but of course 





didn't hanker after stirrin’ up the ladv, 
but | followed Midnight over to the 


Wi Rep eliDy : aes 
estauraw where Geraldine was wash- 


ia t) £4 vy commen \o°4. ‘&. 
in’ up after supper. Midnight went 
it but | ty j tas ] 1 

In, Dut I staved Outside, re iv to fn t) 


e a 1 ‘ ae ‘ - = ’ 
manded. I was just rollin’ my second 
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pill when Midnight come out, an’ his 
face was as long as a pony’s. 

<“*ie’s af off,’ 
‘She won't lower her price an inch. 
She savs I’m a reprobate an’ plumb 
depraved. Them two words are strange 
to me, but she says I ought to be in an 
asylum, so they must mean somethin’ 


savs Midnight. 


bad.’ 

*** Cheer up,’ 5 ‘ There's 
other red-headed girls, whole herds of 
‘em. I seen one myself over in 
Pheenix onlv last month.’ 

‘“* But there’s only one Geraldine,’ 
says Midnight; ‘an’ I want her for a 
wife.’ 

“es Wien.” | 
you, an’ that settles it.”’ 

“*No, it don’t,’ 
‘She ain’t said ‘‘ No”’ 
only says she ain't sure she loves me. 
There’s a chance vet, but I has to do 
somethin’ desp’rate.’ 

‘** Somethin’ desp’rate,’ I 
thinkin’ hard. ‘.\re you game for a 
long chance?’ 

~ Te at, * Anvy- 
thin’ wild an’ heated is the balm my 
sufferin’ soul is longin’ tor.’ 

‘* * All right,’ ] Says. ‘You go to 
your blankets an’ roll in, while I search 
out Minnesota Horn an’ pow-wow with 
him.’ 

‘* Midnight went away sorrowful, an’ 
1 went down to the Big Mug after Min- 
nesota Horn. I found that gent knee- 
deep in drawn-poker. He’s ahead of 
the game, an’ it was like pullin’ a cow 


SaVS i: 


savs, ‘she won’t have 


Midnight. 
right out, she 


Savs 


Says, 


says Midnight. 


out of a mud-hole to get him away. | 
pried him loose at last, an’ dragged hin 
protestin’ an’ grumblin’ over to the 
windmill, where there was privacy. He 
listened to my tale of Midnight’s woe, 
an’ shook his head at the end. 

‘**Mixin’ into other folks’ 
affairs is bad business,’ says Minnesota 
Horn. 

‘** Troo,’ I says, ‘ but anythin’ to 
help a friend. Here's two hearts to be 
cinched together, an’ we has to work it 
somehow.’ 

‘* How ?’ says Minnesota. ‘ Has you 
built any plans?’ 

‘* * Nary a plan,’ I says. 

‘* Minnesota Horn scratched his head 
an’ thought awhile. 

‘““* Does she love 


final 


love- 


him?’ he asks, 
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I says, ‘ but she ain't 


about it.’ 


°° T reckon,’ 
SO sure 
‘** Yes,’ savs Minnesota, ‘ but we got 
In my childhood days | 
lived in the same house with three aunts 


an’ seven cousins, an’ I has reason to 


to be sure. 


know females are pecooliar, not to say 
plumb erratic. © They make their own 
laws, an’ then don’t abide by 
gent trail ‘em a foot. How- 
somever, if Midnight is dead set on find- 


"em, Soa 
can t 


in’ out that marriage is a failure, we 
has to help him. If Geraldine will 
only admit she loves him, that settles 
the next card turned 
up is the sky-pilot.’ 


the cat-hop, an’ 


*** Why not ask her?’ I says. 
ee. 


‘Oh, sure!’ 


he’s contemptuous a lot. 


says Minnesota, an’ 
* She'll likely 
say she does, won't she? From the way 
Midnight names I reckon 
she’s irritated some, an’ it ain’t nowise 


she called 


considered healthy to stir up volcanoes. 
> . . . mt . . 
But if Midnight into trouble it 
wouldn’t be before we 


got 
forty seconds 
found out how her affections stand. | 
has an idee. 
but it 
out proper 


It’s plenty unformed vet, 
shows the colour, an’ if 
weddin’ in 


it pans 
we'll have a 
less’n al week.’ 

Minnesota Horn unfolded his plan, 
sounded promisin’. Min- 
Was special proud of it, an’ 
nothin’ would do him but go an’ wake 
Midnight an’ tell him about it. Mid- 
night didn’t sleep no more after that, 
an’ he kept me 


an she sure 


nesota 


awake with his ravin's 

To hear him vou'd 
was the Queen of Sheba with 
red-headed 


about Geraldine. 
think she 
bells on, instead of just a 
girl with a temper. 

‘* Next mornin’ Midnight went ridin’ 
off in the direction of Phoenix, an’ Min- 
rest of the boys an’ Mis- 

They was 
Three days 


nesota let the 
sus Williams into his plan. 
all just too willin’ to help. 
later Yuma Saxon loped in with the 
news that some gent on a paint pon) 
rode into the San Sandoval dance-hall 
two days before, shot out the lights, 
an’ downed the proprietor an’ two other 
Greasers. Then the gent went scam- 
perin’ off before San Sandoval could 
get in a shot. 

‘“Where’s San Sandoval? Which 
it’s a village some twenty miles from 
inhabited 


Beardance, mainly — by 
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Greasers an’ fleas, with a sprinklin’ of 
goats an’ burros. | 

~ «Ns | savs, before you interrupted, 
this quick-shootin’ party on the paint 
pony made his get-away an icft San 
Sandoval cussin’ an’ bucklin’ on its 
artillery. 

“What's this? ”’ Minnesota 
Horn, when Yuma Saxon had delivered 
his news. * What’s this vou says about 
a fravcas over at San Sandoval? Did 
vou recognise the sport who committed 


SaVS 


these crimes ? ’ 

Yuma gave it out reluctant that he 
thought it was Midnight Magruder. 

** Sure!’ savs Minnesota. * I recol- 
lect how Midnight went three 
davs ago. When he left he was wear- 
in’ two guns an’ a Winchester. It’s 
plumb evident this outbreak of his was 
preemeditated, an’ he done it with his 
eves open. It’s an insult to the com- 
moonity, gents, an’ can only be wiped 
out by the Ivnehin’ of Midnight Magru- 
The Vig'’lanee Committee will 
assemble at the corral in fifteen minutes 
prepared to trail this crim’nal down.’ 

* Minnesota's lungs was healthy, an’ 


away 


der. 


he roared out his words so they carried 
amile. You bet Geraldine heard ’em, 
where she was peeiin’ Molly Hogans 
back of the Dice Box. 1 passed the 
restauraw ten minutes later on my Wavy 
to the corral. Sure enough, Geraldine 
was standin ‘in the doorway, lookin’ 
across the desert towards San San- 
doval, an’ her face was as white as 
flour. She was wrought up a lot, an’ 


when she seen come runnin’ 
1] 
1] 


me she 
out to know all about it. 

“* Will they hang him, Oregon?’ 
was her first question. 

~ sure,’ I told “No doubt 
whatever. This here Midnight is get- 
tin’ too rambunkshus, runnin’ about 
an ‘downin’ Mexicans. I admit they're 
Greasers, an’ so has no right to be 
called folks; still, we got to draw the 
line somewhere. If Midnight had 
stopped at one Mexican, it might be 
overlooked. But Midnight downed 
three, besides shootin’ out the lights, 
breakin’ up the festivities, an’ disturb- 
in’ the peace of the Territory of Ari- 
zona. I'm sorry, ‘cause Midnight is a 
personal friend; but he’s overdrawn his 
account, an’ the Vig'lantes are out to 
collect on sight.’ 

“* But he didn't do it,’ wailed Geral- 


1 
her. 
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dine, ‘ and even if he did, they musn’t 
hang him!’ 
‘“*We has to hang somebody,’ I 


savs, ‘an’ Midnight is the one particu- 
lar sport suspicion is p’intin’ her finger 
at.’ 

‘* Geraldine didn’t understand, I 
could see that, an’ she went weepin’ 
into the restauraw, while 1 went on to 
the corral for mv peny. That's always 
the way with a woman. If she loves 


a gent, an’ the gent is liable to be 
stretched for some trick he turns, it 
ain’t the deed that worries her—it’s 


the come-uppance he’s doo to get that 
vives her the fidgets. It goes ag’in 
inv grain to see women ery—their 
noses get so red—but it was all for her 
good an’ Midnight’s, so I didn’t say 
nothin’. 

“The Vigilance Committee went 

stampedin’® off after Midnight, rounded 
him up, an’ brought him in_ before 
chuck-time that evenin’. It was sure 
quick work, an’ done the Vig'lantes 
credit. Of course, we meant to give 
him a fair trial first, so the case would 
be accordin’ to Hovle an’ the laws of 
Arizona. Court was held in the Chicago 
Minnesota Horn 
Was presidin’ officer, judge, an’ prose- 
cootin’ attorney, while others of the 
Vig'lantes constitooted the jury. 
‘** Hold en, there!’ says Jim Lum- 
levy, the marshal, as Minnesota was 
about to open the ball. ‘ This here ain't 
correct. The pris’ner is entitled to a 
lawyer sharp. I move we app’int an 
attorney.’ 

~*iegi's rent,’ Minnesota, 
‘an’ I hereby appi'nt Owvhee Austin 
as attorney Midnight Magruder, 
who's charged with shootin’ up a dance- 
hail an ‘wilfully downin’ three Mexi- 
The shootin’ up of the dance- 
hall we'll pass over as a bagatelle, such 
doin’s bein’ excoosable in a gent who 
ain't sober. But downin’ the Greasers 
wasn't right, an’ has to be looked into. 
Pris’ner-at-the-bar, what's your views 
on the subject?’ 

*** Wait a shake, Honour,’ 
says Owvhee, who'd been whisperin’ 
away carnest an’ fast into Midnight's 
right ear. Midnight savs somethin’ 
back, and Owvhee took the floor. 

‘** He didn’t do it, your Honour,’ 
says Owyhee. ‘He never seen San 
Sandoval. He's doin’ somethin’ en- 


Store, an’, as usual, 


Savs 


for 


Cans. 
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orchestra droppin his Ne ) 
° ‘ 

] ppin through th dow, with 
Carmelita a short leneth behind | 

event, an’ he looked like ti ht a 
lot vas plentv busv then sh tin’ out 
th liohi« an vh pin’ like he’« 
tile 1ig@hcs al Whnoopl LiKE hes 
locoed. The Greasers all flew out 
of doors at the first shot ex- 


cept the proprietor, an 
his, and the bartender. They ba 
‘ free | 
party on the hoss, but the 
gent, whos shootin mighty 
troo for a sport who’s full, downed ail 
three, put a hole through the clock for 
luck, wheeled his hoss an’ cantered 
out.’ 
‘* You’re sure he killed these three 
Mexicans?’ says Minnesota Horn. 
**¢ Sure!’ says Yuma, 
fine shootin’ as ever I seen. 
one lamp left lit, an’ the light’s dim, 
but each Greaser acquired a bullet in 


away and joyous t the 
aforesaid 


low an’ 
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an’ it’s as 
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doo to I ik her heart if he’s lynched, 
in’? besi e's re he didn’t down 
! ec ( isers 
Well Minnesota, ‘ your 
in lidnight for a husband puts 
new fe é n the cast I hear how 
in England long ago—maybe now it’s 
ilreland—a woman who’s condemned 
to dit save her neck by marryin’ 
the | It’s plain Midnight 
ca the Vig’lance Committee, 
b f you'll mat him right off, we'll 


call it square an’ turn him loose, pro- 
vidin’ you promise to keep him out of 
mischief hereafter.’ 

1 pr ymise that,’ 
gamble she 


says Geraldine, 
an’ vou can keeps her 
word. 

‘* What do I think about it? Well, 
the only opinion I has on the subject is 
that the world ain’t seen such a liar as 
days of 


1 Saxon since the 


\ ny 
1 Ul) 


Ananias.”’ 
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By SAMUEL GORDON, 


turn Number 6 was 
hall- 


al 
the 


and 
Irom 
music 


by brie 
ipplause. 


hearted : 
little third-rate 


gall rv of the 
| the suspicion of a cat-call or 


Vocali a he 


ibed in ( xceedinels small Ict- 


sai maa 
0. Velie brown, 
Was desi I 

1 } : 1 
ters on the posters, thougnt 


it quite a 
the se house 


ond 
aan | 


good reception for ( Du 
ona Saturday nigh she had no illu- 
bout her capacity to please the 


ons a ! 


class of audience before whom she had 
been appearing. The manager met 
ier in the wings, and almost without 


} ee } Y 
word handed her the narrow, oblong 
envelope containing two sovereigns in 
il rs in silver, being 


sold and five shillir 





her week’s salary wo pounds ten, 
‘ss 10 7 cent. commission for her 
aeent. She scribbled her name under 
gent. 


the receipt, and hurried back to the 

lressing-ro ym. 

lad to find i 
had sharec 





empty. \1] 


he was ¢g t 
1 it 


he week with two 


serios, Who had nearly talked and 
giggled her nerves to tatters. She re- 
moved her make-up, changed to her 


ordinary attire, and proceeded to do 
There 


e wardrobe consisted of 


ler packing. little of 

Her sta 
t one dress. 
serios remarking on the fact in no very 
respectful terms. 

She went through her task in a hazy, 
mechanical wav. It was only when 
she affixed the label to her trunk that 
she suddenly became alert and 
The address on the label reminded her 
that her luggage »ack to 
lodgings at Brixton. It was not 
going on to another hall for the coming 
week. The list of her engagements 
was at an end. And that brought 
home to her the necessity of finding an 
answer to the important question : how 
was she to tide the lean and 
empty weeks which she saw looming in 
Iront of her? ; 

She sat down on the trunk and sup- 
ported her head against the wall. But 
though she closed her eyes, the grim 
gaunt spectre of the future-stood out 


Was very 
oO 
S 


b She had overheard the 





alive. 


Was going 









over 
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more forbiddingly before her mental 


Vi ion. 


If 


With a little gasp she gathered 
herself up again to fi 


her toilette 
She 


finish 
returned. 
ample leisure to think the 

She turned as 
and the 


1 “+ 
betore her room-mates 
would have 
home. 


matter out at 


the docr opened dresser 

entered. 
‘ Gentleman to see vou downstairs 

here’s his card, miss.’’ 

N took it from 

Per- 


some 


,ellie Brown, so-called 
her, stirred by a dubious hope. 
hour 


haps—at the eleventh 


agent desirous of puiting her on his 
books. .But as she glanced at the 
card she gave a great start. It was 


evidently a name she had not expected 
to see, 


Wh if 


prompted 


: 599 
miss? 


shall I tell 
the dresser, impzetiently. 


cown in a 


him, 


may—say I shall be 
moment.’’ 

l*red 
oscillated between p! 
with a strong inclination 
the latter. She had thougit 


quite 


Barrington ! Her feelings 
g g 





sure and annov- 
towards 
herself 
in this underworld in which 
sought sanctuary. Had there 
been another exit she woud have given 


sale 


she had 
Barrington the slip. Then she nerved 
the inevitaple. She 
showed no outward trace of emotion as 


herself to 


face 
she stepped past the porter’s box into 


the street where Barrington stood 
waiting. 


** Hullo, 


cheerily. 


Maisie!’ he greeted her, 


was her 


” 


‘*Good evening, Fred,’’ 
quiet reply. ‘* What do you want? 

‘“ Now, that’s a nice thing to say 
to an old chum,”’ he reproved her with 
a laugh. “‘ Still, you’re not going to 
frighten me off with your ungracious- 
Will you come and have some 
supper with me? ”’ 

‘* I don’t think so, Fred,’’ she said; 
her brows wrinkled doubtfully. 

‘Oh, don’t say that! Not for the 
sake of old times? ”’ 

Perhaps it would give her a bette: 
chance of shaking him off. 

““Very well,”’ she agreed, after a 


ness. 
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pause; ‘if vou won't keep me too 
long.’’ She had also to think of her 
last "bus home. 

Instaatly he hailed a passing taxicab 
and assisted her into it. Without a 
word they sat facing one another for 
some little time as the vehicle whirred 
on. 

‘* How did vou get to that out-of- 
the-way place? ’’ she asked him sud- 
denly. 

‘* Oh, pure accident. 
into odd 


You know, I[ 


$ ° 1 ¢ 
like delving nooks and 


corners. : 


‘**Do you? Well, that’s the first I 


hear of it. { thought you were 
alwavs rather fastidious in your 
tastes.” 

“I've got out of that—am_ culti- 


vating new habits for a change,’ he 
said off-hand, secure in the semi-gloom 
which conceaied the guilt of his pre- 
varication on his face. Why tell her 
that the accident, as he called it, was 
due to the efforts of a first-class de- 
tective agency he had emploved for the 
last six months to trace her 2? He had 
to be careful not to let her take alarm. 


She sat wrapt in her thoughts till 
the taxi pulled up at the destination he 
had given the driver. It was a small 


but select restaurant off Pall Mall. As 
she passed through the swing-doors 
into the vestibule, a flood of warmth 
comfort suffused her. She felt 
exile who has come home 
again. The dark past was effaced by 
great splashes of light. She won- 
dered if she had not been dreaming a 
nightmare and had woke up to find the 
world a rosv spring morning, brilliant 
with the golden hopes of her girlhood. 
No clouds had gathered, no storm had 
burst—she was still sailing gaily on 
the laughing ocean of life, and there 
had been no shipwreck. And then she 
glanced at the man opposite her, and 
with a shudder she remembered. Oh, 
ves, it was all true—the clouds, the 
storm, the shipwreck. Else she would 
not be sitting at this table, supping 
with Fred Barrington. And Fred Bar- 
rington could vouch for it all. 

He handed her the menu. 

‘** Anything—anvthing,’ 
waving it off. 

Quietly and with man-of-the-world 
precision he gave his orders. 


and 
like an 


she said, 
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“* And now, Maisic,’’ he said, bend- 
will you let me talk 


ing over to her, ‘ 
to you ?”’ 

‘It depends upon what 
going to say,”’ she replied uneasily. 


you are 
 o- begin with, a question or two, 
Not from idle curiosity—you know me 
better than that.’”’ 
** Well? ”’ 
“What did vou do with vourself 
when the case was over? ”’ 


‘**“What all wounded animals do. 


1 hid.” 

‘““T know you disappeared. But 
why ? There wasn’t the slightest 
occasion for if. You left the court 
without a stain. It was. clear 
enough that all the fault of the up- 
fortunate business was on—on vour 


husband’s side. You could easily have 
kept vour place in vour set.” 

‘““ What, after the revelations, after 
the way in which my naked soul was 
held up before all those prying eves— 
after the hideous details of my martvr- 


dom?’ she exclaimed, her words com- 
ing with a rush. ** My set! Oh, I 


could have stood their contempt, but I 
couldn't stand their pity. And in their 
heart of hearts they would always have 
considered me the one to blame. A 
man is usually what his wife makes of 
him. I have heard it remarked of 
other women. I have said it myself in 
the early days of my married life. 
They could say it of me if they liked, 
but I wasn't going to be there to hear 
i. 

Ile paused reflectively. Then he re- 
sumed: ‘I knew vou were sensitive. 
But if so, why did you insist on a 
judicial separation ? Why the pub- 
licity of the courts? The whole thing 
could have been arranged quietly and 
without fuss in the privacy of a solici- 
tor’s office.’’ 

“hh safe,’’ she said curtly. 
**T understood that would. still have 
given him the right of access to me. I 
wanted a legal barrier. And _ besides 
She broke off with a catch in 


wasn't 


her voice. 
** Ves, besides? ”’ 


‘* Perhaps I should not have let it 


come to that. Perhaps I might still 
have gone on suffering in silence. But 
vou forget that the child died. That 




















“ae Lan 


made me desperate,’’ she added in 


dull tones. 

“Qh, ves, the child died,’’ he 
echoed vaguely. 

“The one link that still bound us 
outwardly snapped. I could have for- 
given him everything—the strange fits 
of sullenness, the brutal outbursts of 
temper, the—-I don’t know if there was 
anything more to forgive. But 1 could 
not bring myself to live any longer 
under one roof with the man whom | 
considered my child’s murderer.’’ 

‘Maisie!’ he exclaimed, shocked. 

‘“] mean what I say. The guilt of 
my darling’s death rests on his con- 
science, if he has such a thing. The 
boy had been ailing for some time. In 
spite of that he insisted on our iaking 
the long journey up North in the bittet 
cold winter weather. Oh, my Reger, 
my Reggie! ”’ 

He gave her iime to collect herself 
lefore he spoke aguin. 

“Of course, if you thought that, 
I’m not surprised you refused the 
allowance he offered you. You took 
nothing with vou. You have no 
means of vour own. How—what—-? 


”” 


“What | did for a living? 1 earned 
* ih 

He nodded. He did not want her 
to know what he thought of the 
pitiful specimen of her attempts at 
making a livelihood he had witnessed 
that night. She seemed to guess his 
commiseration by instinct, for she 
pulled herself together with some show 
of dignity and reached out for her 
gloves. Quietly he moved them out of 
urm’s length. — 


iy Nonsense, Maisie,’’ he said 
bluntly. ** You can’t run away vet. 
You've only just come. And you've 


scarcely touched a thing. Here, try 
some of this excellent Moselle—vyou’ll 
like it.”” 

ie | thought the cross-examination 
was over,’’ she said, settling’ herself 
back with an air of resignation. ‘*Any- 
thing else 7’’ 
ee Yes,” he said brusquely. ‘‘ Has 
it ever occurred to you to give Arthur 
the benefit of the doubt. 

“What do you mean? ’’ 

“ That, though he was unquestion- 
ably in the wrong, you were perhaps a 
trifle hard on him 2”’ 

The glass she had lifted halfway to 
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her lips came down hard on the table. 
Then she laughed mirthlessly. 

‘* There it speaks—the voice of my 
set !”’ 

‘*Oh, dear, no. I don’t take my 
cue from other people. It’s just my 
own private opinion. I’m entitled to 
that, I think, Maisie. I’ve known you 
and Arthur longer than anybody else 
has. Why, I might say we were all 
children together. As a hardened 
bachelor I may not be an authority on 
matrimony—or, perhaps, for that 
very reason, all the more so. But I’ve 
an idea it’s largely a matter of give 
and take. I know there was good 
stuff in Arthur.”’ 

‘** Of course, you men all have ex- 
cuses for one another,’’ she said hit- 
terly. 

‘* We all thought he was cut out for 
great things,’’ he went on, ignoring 
her interruption. ‘‘ And then some- 
thing went out of gear with him.’’ He 
dropped his eves self-consciously be- 
fore her steady gaze. ‘‘ And now, 
Maisie, one straight question: is there 
any chance of your ever coming to- 
gether again?”’ 

She half rose from the table, startled 
and indignant. 

‘* None !’? she rapped out. 

‘* You wouldn’t let him-—-make the 
attempt ?’’ 

‘ft would sconer— She broke 
off and fixed him with a penetrating 
look. ‘‘ Has he sent you ?’’ 

“NG.” 

‘Has he?’’ she repeated. 

* On my honour—no.’’ 

** He knows better.’ She flung the 
words at him from between half- 
closed lips. 

Barrington drummed the table ner- 
vously. 

‘* Naisie, I’m afraid I’m a clumsy 
fool. I’ve given you a wrong im- 
pression altogether. The reason why 
I wanted to know was——”’ 

‘* Well?°” 

‘* Fact is, I'm feeling a bit uneasy 
what’s going to become of you,’’ he 
said, mustering up his resolution. ‘‘It’s 
quite clear you can’t go on as you 
have been going. I can’t bear the 
idea that [ am revelling in luxury——’’ 

‘““Why not, Fred?’’ she cut him 
short. 

‘You forget, Maisie.”’ His voice 
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had a tremor in it. 
was a when 


hopes, of course, are gone, but 


** You know there 
I had hope: The 
there 


time 


are still memories.’’ 

She laid her 
sionately. 

‘* Poor Fred; I thought the wound 
had healed,’’ she said softly. 

** Oh, it’s healed rig 
much as these 
But if you wouldn’t give me your love, 
I want you to let me have the next 
best thing to it.’’ 

‘* And that is, Fred ?”’ 

‘* The right of 
hang it all, Maisie, vou can’t 
to lead 
must get 
feet again. 


hand on his compas- 


rht enough—as 


things ever do heal. 


shielding vou, ol 

continue 
his semi-vagabond life. You 
solid under 


Now what I sugvest 


ae 
ground 


your 


‘* You’re a dear, good boy, l'reddy, 

she interrupted him gently but firmly, 
oe 

making” suy 


‘but it’s no good your 


gestions. I won't accept lavours from 
any one.’”’ 


‘Not if by accepting one you are 
doing one in return? ”’ 

She smiled pathetically. 

** Have 


favours? ’’ 


I still the power of doing 
she asked. 
‘It’s not going to be a question of 
hard cash,’’ he explained, eagerly. ‘* | 
can quite understand that the idea of 
that is repugnant to you. But it’s like 


this, Maisie. There’s my place in 
town. I only set it up a few months 
ago, and now I’ve decided to go 
abroad. Very shortly, too—to-mor- 


row, perhaps. I don’t want to break 
it up—it’ll be such a nuisance to fit up 
another when I 
you to be so kind as to keep it going 


It won't be much 


come back. I want 
for me. trouble. 
There’s a decent staff of servants. I 
wish you would, Maisie 
good girl.’’ 


there’s a 


‘*That’s a queer idea, I‘red,’’ 
said, startled. 

‘* Not at all, 
nothing queer about it. 
ing past her as he spoke with a shifty, 
wily air. 
you too suddenly. 
and think it over.”’ 

** It doesn’t seem the thing, 
she persisted. 

** Not the thing to offer a home to 
an old friend? Rubbish, Maisie. Any- 


not at  all—there’s 
”» He was gaz- 


*“ Perhaps I’ve sprung it on 
But take your time 


Ired,’’ 
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way, here’s the address. Any time you 


want to make use of it you will find 
the do open to you.’’ 
With half-indulgent smile she 


watched him put the card in her hand- 
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with him further. Let him 

for the moment he was going to 
} Wav. It would give her 
n of covering up her tracl 

ei ive! l time, sne pro- 
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nish. fhe very momentousness 
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struggle seemed to imbue he 


proportionate strength. She 
consciousness of he 


No, she 


had not vet ex- 
Life surely held 
than 


things in store for her 


{ breakfast, 


made a perfunctory 
her way 
an hour later she 
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know what about. I'll tell her you're 


here.’’ 

A wave of thankfulness swept 
through her whole being. .\t last! 
But the forbidding look on Miss 


Dyke’s face was not quite in keeping 
with the foreshadowed promise of a 
situation. 

‘* Miss Brown—at least I had better 
continue to call you that for the sake 
were the lady’s open- 
have the 


of convenience,’ 
ing words, ‘‘ I’m glad to 
opportunity of expressing to you per- 
sonally my extreme displeasure at your 
disgraceful conduct.”’ 


‘*T beg vour pardon, Miss Dyke! ”’ 


** Oh, of course, you know nothing. 
It was only to be expected of you that 
you would try to keep up the farce. 
But it’s have discovered 
your secret. 
client of mine saw 
and recognised it. To 
getting me—me to put 
books when all the time vour name, 
your right name, has figured in one 
of the greatest scandals of the day. I 
am not sure that your imposition does 
not verge on the criminal. Who do 
you think is going to put children in 
charge of a woman with «a history like 


Kindly this 


useless. ] 
| know who vou are, \ 
vour photo here 
think of your 
you on my 


yours? leave ofiice at 
once.”’ 


** Thank you, Miss Dyke. 


She must have been walking quite 
a long time before she became con- 
rooted to one 


f wean.” 


scious that she was not 
spot, had not 
under her feet, a pillar of stone her- 
self. A great alarm came over her to 
think that the power and responsibility 
of motion, action, and thoughi still re- 
mained with her. She was passing 
one of the public monuments and her 
soul was filled with a wild envy of the 
marble tigure as it stood there tower- 


grown into the stones 


ing in its unshakable defiance of life 
and fate. Oh, how pleasant it must 
be not to feel that dull, persistent ham- 
mering uaguinst temples, the 
nagging nips as of thousands of little 
teeth nibbling ut one’s beart! Well, 
if she still must moye and think, it 
would be more rational to escape to 
where the anvil clang of the forging 
world would not drown the voice of 


one's 


her brain, and where the silence would 
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allow her to hear what it had to say to 
her. 

A sullen drizzle had set in as she 
turned her steps into one of the parks, 
She thought that if she tried hard 
she mighi even recall the name of the 
park. The ground squelched marshily 
underfoot, and a gusty wind tried in 
vain to play with the sodden autumn 
leaves. Slowly she sauntered 
She was in no haste. At last she was 
cured of the impatience which usually, 
when she was away from home, chased 
her back again thither. She had no 
longer reason to expect the letters con- 
taining work which she 
always hungrily hoped would be wait- 
ing for her on her return. 


longer anxious for news. 


, 
along, 


offers of 


She wus 
The in- 
had gathered that day 

little while to 


no 
formation she 
would 
coine, 

And now she must make an effort to 
treat the situation practically, methed- 


| . - « 
last her for a 


ically. Her whole belongings amounted 
to thirteen shillings — inauspicious 
figure ! The remainder of her last 


week's salury had gone to settle up 
her arrears of board and rent to her 
landlady. No doubt Mrs. Morrison— 
she wasn’t a bad sort—would give her 
credit again for another three or four 
weeks. But what were her chances of 
paving her debts at the end of that, or 
any other, period? Her poor little 
accomplishments, having been tested, 


had been found wanting in any 
market value. She was one of the 
women who were of no use in the 


world. Least of all was she of any 
use to herself. 

She sat down on a bench that had 
kept tolerably dry under the spreading 
branches of an acacia tree. Her 
thoughts were getting muddled. She 
wandered about in a labyrinthine maze 
which always brought her back to her 


starting-point. And at last she could 
not even find that starting-point, 


arms shot out wildly, ann- 
though 


physically, 


and her 


Were groping 


lesslv, as she 


her) way 


' 


Through — the 


gathering shadows of twilight she 
felt rather than saw the presence of the 
tattered who had huddled 
down at the end of the bench. 


rain will 


woman 
other 
afraid the 


** Aren’t you 
spoil your clothes, my dear?’ said 
the appurition, with a thin laugh. And 
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receiving no answer, she moved 
‘ Have you got such a thing 


then, 
nearer. g 
as the price of a drink 


about you, 


honey 2” 

\cting on an unaccountable impulse 
of terror, Nellie Brown and 
hurried away. 

The thin laugh twanged after her. 

“Not class enough for vou? Hee- 
hee! And I was as good and 
| 


yetter than——— 


rose 


vet 

ft 

The words, despite their wheezy viru- 
lence of tone, had in them the ring of 
unmistakeable refinement. As in a 
blinding flash Nellie Brown saw the 
future revealed to her in the person of 
the sneering tatterdemalion. Heavens! 
was that to be her fate too? There 
was every Yes, it 
was quite trae—better people than she 
had been tossed on the refuse heap of 
life. 


desire seized 


likelihood of it. 


An agonising fear, an insensate 
her to from the 
threatening doom. She wanted to live 
choked at the idea of the black 
waters of destruction closing over her. 
The heart of youth cried out 
piteously for salvation. 

And it 
herself. 


escape 
- -she 
her 

was so easy for her to save 
\ll she had to do was to beat 
Fred Bar- 
rington’s flat stood waiting for her. 
What if she accepted his offer ? It 
need not mean the ignominy of sur- 


down her fatuous pride. 


render, but merely the prudence of 
compromise. It would give her a 
breathing-space. It would restore to 


her the possibilities of life which, de- 
spite its cruelty to her, she still loved 
SO: GRAY. « « « 

Furtively, fearfully, her hand dived 
into her satchel. Her heart stopped 
Was the card 
With a gasp of relief her 
This scrap of 
paper was all that stood between her 
and ruin. The thought 


ridiculous as it was terrible. 





beating for an instant. 
still there ? 
lingers closed over it. 
seemed as 
On such 
small pivots turned the huge wheel of 
fate. \nd then laughter of it 
vanished, and her terror vawned at her 


CAVeETNOUS! 


the 


¥, her 
wolfishly at her 
turn 


. 130 e } 
despair yvapped 


heels. \ passer-by 
‘<4 in surprise to see her give a sud- 
den leap forward. For at that moment 
her resolve had come to her. In frantic 
haste, as though afraid it would not 
hold out long enough, she hurried back 
to her lodgings. Swiftly she packed her 
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few portable belongings in a handbag. 
Her trunk she would leave to be sent on 
after her. 

‘*] ’opes as you’ve got a good en- 
gagement,’’ said Mrs. Morrison. 

‘Thank you, Mrs. Morrison. I 
have an excellent engagement.’’ 
combined to 


The very elements 
justify her, if that still was 
necessary. With a shudder her 
thoughts harked back to the be- 
draggled outcast in the park. Had 
she, too, found shelter, and where? 
God in heaven! But for Fred 


Barrington’s flat she might, in no very 
long time from now, have been such 
another outcast herself. 


Hi. 


** Yes, ma’am, we were told to ex- 
pect vou,’’ said the middle-aged house- 
maid who admitted her. ‘* Will you 
please come this way? ”’ 

Miss Brown—it occurred to her that 
she must give some thought to her style 
of nomenclature—followed her guide, 
her mouth set rather mutinously. It 
did not strike her very pleasantly that 
Barrington should have considered her 
coming such a foregone conclusion. 
The next instant she saw the folly of 
her mood. — If she was going to boggle 
at trifles like that, she should not have 
come at all. The situation demanded 
a philosophic attitude, almost—to put it 
crudely—a_ certain amount of thick- 
hidedness. It should offer no difficulty, 
provided she kept in mind that she was 
here to serve her own purpose. 

She was glad to be left alone again. 
The housemaid’s manner, though 
thoroughly deferential, had in it some- 
thing of prying curiosity. She had 
looked as if, had she dared, she would 
have point-blank questions. 
Nellie decided there and then 
that the line of demarcation should be 
drawn very sharply. She had as vet 
but the vaguest idea of her position, her 
No doubt she would get 
to know them as, occasion arose. 

l’or the present it sufliced her to im- 
bibe with every pore the atmosphere of 
well-being around her. She vielded 
herself wholly to the narcotic enchant- 
ment of the fairyland into which she 
had stepped. Between the dingy bed- 
sitting-room she had just left and her 


asked 


Brown 


duties, if any. 
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present abode there seemed to stretch 


thousands of miles, thousands of vears. 


There was something almost stupelying 


in the contrast between these rich car- 


: mm ae 
pets, these roseate-gleaming lamps anc 
the oil-clothed flooring and the solitary 
gas-jet which left the shadows lurking 
ings. 


in everv corner of her late lodg 





e herself 








It cost her 





irise herself 
} 
I 


awake She mu iam 
with her new 
dently been 
best in the house, and he had thought- 
fully leaving. 


Traces of 


home. Thi: lad evi- 


Barrington’s room, the 


assigned it to her on 


its masculine occupancy still 


] 


remained, a necktie in one of the 


iurned-cut cupboards, an empty cigar- 





ette box or two. She felt a keen de- 
light in handling some of the beautiful 
things the 

aking a 
them. After all, 
element. She rcevelled 


emotions 


apartment contained, in 


m slight rearrangement of 


this was her native 
in this extrava- 
gant surfeit of het how she 
had starved them in the 
cdidness of the past few months ! 
And 
jarring 
her Whole 
before an 





sor- 





pinching 


then, suddenly mere came a 


note, an 


" 
which 
She had 


ugly discord 


set soul jangling. 
paused 


exquisite cabinet, 


more bv accident 


Indian carved, and 
design had touched the spring 
*h released the valve-like doors. 





She stenned back with a slight shud- 
as though she had 
a beautiful fruit, and had dis- 
the From 
the cabinet there issued a pungently 


recognised it at 


1 4 ow 4 
Ger of nausea, ist 

soart 
opt ea 
core. 


covered a worm at 


sickly odour. She 


laudanum. Collecting 
her 


o] iss-stoppered 


once—it was 

and 
phial. 
With a paradoxic feeling she clutched 
it tightly in her hand, as though to 
crush the cause of her 
I*red 


Instead of the 


herself, she thrust hand in 


drew out a 


disgust into 


nothing ne Barrington was 
a morphomaniae ! sane, 


clean-living man he to the 
world, he was the 


Perhaps that 


werared 
appeared 


slave of a terrible 


vice. is the reason for 


10 hide l 


his going away, n some den 
of infamy, where he might stoop to 


the level of a beast, unhampered, un- 
challenged by the conventions. 

at the door, and 
the 
phial in her 


There was a knock 
with a swift 
cabinet 


movement she closed 


and secreted the 


ee 1 
vas an absurd idea—Bar- 
1/1 > adhe de . 
144 DOL COTM bac IN 


dress. It w 
rineton 


o 


f 1 
ior the 


wou 
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somehow it seemed to her 
saving him from 


bottle, but 
a symboli action of 
temptation. 
The housemaid ent 
tea she had asked for. 
‘* When did Mr. Barrington leave? 
she inquired. 


The housemaid looked blank. 
ee 1 4 t 


ed, bringing the 


” 


} 1 ° 2 } 599 
’yrownen 15 ne going to leave? 
° : ’ 
ior, Ma am? 
ee. 99 


‘or abroad, of course. 


( 
Leave—wher« 
i 
I haven't heard a word about his 
going abroad, ma‘am. 


‘Are you quite sure? Pe rhaps h 


dn’t tell you.’’ 
** Why, 

no one soonse 
nettled. The 


do his packing 


certail he’d tell me, ma’am 





said the maid, visibly 
re’s no one allowed to 
but me. And he never 
moment.’’ 


I think I must have misunde¢ 


leaves thing's to the last 
*rstood 
him,’’ said Miss Brown, dullv. 

“T think es 


allow me to say so. Is 


vou must, ma’am, if you'll 
there anything 


else ? 


got all I 


No, thank vou. I’ve 
want.’ 

A4; mnderctand Kra 2. ; + > I 

\iisundersteod Tred Barrington? If 
‘rtain of one thing in this life 
it was that she had not. He had clearh 
that he was fully aware 
proprieties demanded 


he could only offer her this place as a 


SNe Was Ce 
implied to her 
of what th that 
home on condition that he went a long 
So he had not gone 
Nor did he seem to have any in- 
much 
housemaid’s positive- 
What was the meaninge of it ? She 
stared fixed 


away from it. 


\ 


tention of going away—so was 
certain from the 
ness. 
in front of her as though 
a 


she momentarily exper ted the solution 


ot the mystery to stand forth in legible 
letters on the wall. 

And then, with a broken ery, she sud- 
denly cowered down on a settee and hid 
her face with her hands. At last it was 

to her—at last she could follow 
d windings of his morphia- 


all ( leat 
the crooks 
tainted 
The cunning 


af 


mind. So that was his plan. 
with which he had hood- 
le world he had thought 
quite equal to tricking a helpless, hope- 
That hy had 
probed her so carefully as to her feelings 
towards her husband. That was why 
he had brought up the almost forgotten 
point of his boyhood’s love for her. She 
shifty look on his face 
geste d to her that 


winked the wh 


less woman. was why he 


remembered the 
ee 


Mad ifst Sus 


| — 
Wien ne 
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she should make her home here. Now 
she knew how to construe the half- 
veiled insolence of the servant’s in- 
Her cheeks burned, her 
ears tingled. She fancied she could 
hear the scandal-mongering of the 
kitchen talk. That was what they were 
taking her for. And she had 
it till now, had gone 

into the trap. 
vulsive sob she drooped her head upon 
her arms j and 
anger to find vent in a torrent of tears. 


quisitiveness. 


not seen 
unsuspecting 
With a con- 


and allowed her griet 


She sat 
haze 


up with a start. Through the 


seemed to enwrap her senses 


41 rT 
tidal 


she thought she could hear the sound 


of subdued voices in the corridor. She 
composed herself, for she knew she 
must think qui ind clearly. Bar- 





appear to have lost 
was, hot-foot upon 


: 
Oh 


anv time. Here he 
and. , she knew 


his pestilential er: 
Was no immediate danger. H 


there 
would trail his fish carefulls 
protest, he would prevaricate, he woule 


] 
l 
use all the chicanerics by which he had 


achieved Initial su SS. She 
breathed deeply. Well, it would be 
speedily scen on whose side was the 


triumph. The fool—he 
helped | 


woman 


hi 
to her victorv. She was the 
who was Of no use. 
wanted her, not the variety agen 
the fancy goods man, not the registry 


matron. She was not good enough for 


them. But, thank heaven, at last she 
had discovered something for which she 
was even too ~ood—to be a drug- 
slave’s plaything ! She would tell him 


} 


so, and then go and make an end of it. 


With such excellence to her record she 
imed to ventu 


of death. She 


need no longer be ash 


into the august presence 


stroked the phial resting on her bosom 
with a caressing touch. S 


So ( leopat: " 
might have fondled the adder that wa: 
to make her a Queen again 

room came the lurch 
steps. \ heavy hand 


From the 
of draggin: 
fumbled c! 


outer 


1 . 
silty with tne door-knob. 





She stood at the window with her back 
to the entrance. His first impression 
of her should be the 
tempt she felt for him. 
* Hullo! that vou, 
voice. ; 
She spun round as at an 
shock. A strangled cry ¢ 


unutterable con- 


Maisie ?*’ said a 


electric 


‘scaped 


_— 
ner as 
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her eves confirmed the incredible thing 
that had happened. Before her stood, 
not Barrington, but her husband. 
‘Well, you needn’t look so scared 
about it,’’ he continued, with a sort of 
childish reproach—his 
eether weak and querulous, with stac- 


voice was alto- 


cato little gasps almost between each 
word. ‘*They—that is, he said I 
should find vou here. Servants sent 
him word by ’phon He said you 


were expecting me. Doesn’t look like 


it, Maisie. 


She ] 


was slowly regaining control of 


her faculties. Yes, it was no illusion. 
face, with the 

her hus- 
band’s—this doddering wreck was 
that Arthur Attenborough of whom 
such great things had once been ex- 


This death-mask of a 


sunken 


eves, Was 


She saw he was clutching at 
the back of i 


eves leered hungrily at the Indian cabi- 


pected. 
a chair for support. His 
net. 
“ey 
Maisie 


he resut 


well to-dav, 
oticed that,’’ 


that 


I’m 


you 


not vers 
may have n 


ned, apparently ignorant 


she had vet made him no reply. ‘“ But 
I’ll be better presently. I’ve got some 
medicine in there.’’ And, with halt- 


ing steps, he stumbled forward. 


Is this your  medicine?’’ she 
asked, holding the phial up to him. 
What, d’you take it, too?’’ he 


said, with chuckle. ‘‘ Wonderful 
stuff, isn’t it, Maisie The elixir of 
life--nothing short of it. Never with- 


You See 


ino’ with red for a lone time, ever 


out it—never. I’ve been liv- 


since I really forget. This 


was my 
roo! but he turned me out of it. 
Said IT had to give it up to vou. Said 
vou were waitine for me here—oh, I 
told vou that before, didn’t 17”"’ 


“What else did Fred tell you ?”’ 


she asked, hoiding herself stiffly. 
He said—now what the deuce did 


Oh, he had ferreted you out, 


long talk with you, and the 








upshot of it was that vou were willing 
to patch it up with me. I only had to 
come and sav I was sorry, and all 
that 

‘Fred told you that?’’ she asked 


VC yicelesslhy . 


‘“*“He did—didn’t vou want him to? 
see, he’d wot it into his noddle 


that I was going to the dogs—just 
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fancy !’’—he uttered a cracked laugh 
-—‘* thought I was going to the dogs! 
There was only one soul on earth could 
save me, and that was you. ‘That’s 
why he ferreted you out and brought 
you here. He’s a meddlesome nui- 
sance, is Fred—no, no! he’s a decent 
enough chap, but he’s a fool. The 
idea of your patching it up with me! 
I bet him—I don’t remember what the 
stakes are, but he’s got ’em down in 
a book—that you wouldn’t. He 
doesn’t know as much as we know, 
does he, old girl? ’’ he added, with a 
stupidly wiseacre air. 

No, and even she had not known 
everything till now. Now, for the first 
time, she saw the canker that had poi- 
soned and corroded his nature—had 
turned that whilom, strong, gentle 
lover of hers into the unconscionable 
brute of those latter days. And she 
had thought it was because he had 
ceased to love her, when, instead, he 
had only ceased to love himself, to 
value those great gifts that once had 
made him a man amongst men. Oh, 
might she venture it? Vred Barring- 
ton had shown her the way. Fred 
Barrington, the great-hearted, who 
still deemed him worth saving, who 
still believed in him—navy, who still 
even believed in her. Was all that 
great-heartedness to run to waste? If 
only as an atonement to him, if only 
to expiate the absurd, the cruel mis- 
construction she had placed on these 
great doings of his. . . And be- 
fore she knew it the words had escaped 
her. 

“Arthur, Arthur—is it any use 
patching it up?”’ 

** Oh, I should rather think so,’’ was 
his reply, pitifully eager and naive. 
** But you’re only fooling me, Maisie 
-I’m sure—-oh, bother !’’ 

He tottered back a pace or two, and 

then dropped heavily into the nearest 
chair. In a moment she was at his 
side, had taken him in her arms, and 
cradled his head on her shoulder. She 
saw the streaks of grey in his hair. 
All the mother-tenderness, of which 
she had no Jonger need for her dead 
boy, welled up in her heart, and out of 
her eyes. He lav there like a child, a 
contented child. His closed lids opened 
for a moment, and, looking gratefully 
up at her, he murmured :— 
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“* That feels good, Maisie, awfully 
good. Hold me _ like —that—tight. 
Don’t let go!” 

Zealously, and with all the devotion 
of her true womanhood, Maisie Atten- 
borough applied herself to the task of 
restoring her husband to the health he 
had so wantonly forfeited. ‘The doctor 
shook his head dubiously from the first, 
but Maisie worked as though all the 
chances were in favour of his winning 
through. It seemed to her she dared 
not stultify red Barrington’s daring 
ruse by letting her husband die after 
all. 

But though she did her duty well and 
faithfully, often and often in the silent 
watches of the night she peered into 
her heart to see if she could find vet 
some glimmerings of the love which 
had glowed there for that poor mass of 
raving’ helplessness tossing on the sick- 
bed by which she sat. She could find 
none—she found nothing save the great 
pity which had taken its place. But 
every now and then she scemed to catch 
a glimpse of something that thrilled her 
with a sort of glad wonder—the 
memory of I*red Barrington’s loyalty to 
his friend. It was the friendship beside 
which the love of brothers was as 
naught. A’man who was capable of 
that——- She shrank back at the 
thought, as though she had detected 
herself in some act of treachery. And 
there and then she resolved that when 
her husband could see clear again he 
should never mark any difference. 

But poor Arthur Attenborough saved 
her the trouble of pretending. Some 
three months later they buried him in 
the cemetery of the little Cornish coast- 
nook whither Maisie had taken him to 
help him in his grim struggle. Fred 
Barrington, who had quietly taken 
upon himself the arrangements of all 
the last sad oflices, left her there to go 
back to London to wind up Atten- 
borough’s estate. He was sole execu- 
tor. A fortnight later he returned. As 
Maisie met him at the tiny railway sta- 
tion she noticed the cloud on his fore- 
hi ad. 

You are troubled, Fred,’’ she said. 

‘*f am conscience-stricken,’’ he re- 
plied. 

“What have vou done? 

‘It is not what I have done, but 
what | was going to do, Maisie. You 


” 
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A revolution in 
hook production : 
an encyclopaedia 
on India paper : 
over 41 million 
words in a space 


of 28 inches. 


In connexion . with 
the issue, by The 
Cambridge UWni- 
yersity Press, of a 
new edition (the 11th) 
of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, the feature 
which first strikes the 
imagination is this 
purely material one— 
that its 28,000 pages, 
its 41 million words, 
its 7,500 plates, maps 
and illustrations, its 
index of 500,000 en- 
tries, are brought 
within the covers of 29 
slender volumes, each 
of which measures 
barely an inch in 
thickness. 

It may seem un- 
reasonable that this 
economy of space, 
as a purely physical 
feature, should take 
precedence of others 
which affect the con- 
tents of the new edition 
—as, for example, the 
entively new character of 
its information, the re- 
sult of a fresh survey of 
the world, and the simul- 
taneous and fay more sys- 
tematic manner in which 
it has been prepared. 

But the merits of its 


paw 


. 
eens 
tt ES 


lOPEDIA | 
INNIC A 


“Sonera esate 


photograph 

reproduced 

above contrasts 

the ordinary paper 

volume (behind) with 

the India paper volume of 

the new Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, 11th edition. The for- 

mer measures 23 inches in thickness 
and weighs 8 Ibs., the latter is 1 inch 


The same volume § 
in2 forms, ordinary 
paper and India 
paper. 


thick and weighs 3 Ibs. 


contents require some reflexion to be appre- 
ciated, whereas the material improvement 
strikes the imagination at once, may be 
grasped, indeed, by whoever glances at 
the photograph reproduced at the top of 
this page. It represents volume 5 of the 
new Encyclopaedia Britannica printed in 
two forms, the old form and the new, on 
ordinary book paper and on India paper. 

he contents in either case are identical. 

ach book contains 980 pages,printed 


with the same matter in the same type. 
Each contains 300 illustrations in the text, 
and 27 full-page plates and maps. Both 
are full bound in precisely the same high 
quality of genuine morocco (goatskin) 
leather. 

But one is 23 inches thick and weighs 
8 lbs., while the other is 1 inch thick and 
weighs only 3 lbs. One requires two hands 
to lift it from its shelf, the other may be 
taken up between the thumb and forefinger. 
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One can be.read only at a table, the other 
may be held in one hand by a reader sitting 
back at his ease. The ordjnary paper 
volume is of necessity bound with stiff 
covers, and, when opened, will lie flat only 
after it has been some time in use. The 
India paper volume will open out, and 
remain open, the first time it is used— 
indeed the advantage of its flexible back 
goes much further, for it permits the reader 
to double the volume right back, cover to 
cover, so that the slender quarto book is 
as easily held in one hand, for convenience 
of reading, as is an ordinary octavo book 
or magazine. 

The 35 volumes of the roth edition, it 
may be remembered, occupied a width of 
7 feet and weighed 240 Ibs. The 29 
volumes of the 11th edition, printed in type 
of the same size, contain 2 million words 
more, yet together they weigh but 80 lbs. 
and occupy a width of only 28 inches. 
On the score of house room alone, the 
improvement recommends itself as con- 
siderable. 

Indeed, it is by no means unreasonable 
to account this purely material innovation 
as of prime importance. However 
meritorious may be the contents of an 
encyclopaedia. its practical value depends 
upon the extent to which it is used, and 
in the past its bulk has proved a serious 
obstacle to the use of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. No one would have desired 
to see this obstacle removed at the ex- 
pense of the characteristics which have 
given the national work of reference a 
unique place among books. Better, indeed, 
an array of cumbrous volumes than that 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica should fall 
below its high standard, should fail to 
afford the reader an exhaustive and 
authoritative statement in respect of 
every subject of inquiry. Nevertheless, 
the possessor of the old Encyclopaedia 
Britannica certainly thought twice before 
he referred to a volume which had to be 
lifted from its shelf with both hands, and 
a book which was essentially intended for 
reading, as well as for reference, only 
partially fulfilled its purpose simply be- 
cause the volumes were too big and too 
heavy to read except at a table or desk. 

The contents of this new edition, besides 
being founded upon a fresh survey of the 
world, shew many improvements which 
render it an even more useful possession 
than were its predecessors; but it is in 
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PRESS ANNOUNCES 
virtue of the material improvement that 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica will now 
yield to its possessor the full value of its 
contents. 
The date of the first edition—1I768. 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica first 
appeared (3 volumes) in 1768—eight years 
betore the American Colonies declared 
their independence, and twenty years 
before the outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tion. It was a fruit, in fact, of the in- 
tellectual movement which produced the 
great French Encyclopédie, ushering in 
‘‘modern” times and marking, among 
other things, the close of the days when it 
was still within the capacity of a cultivated 
mind to compass practically all that was 
known. The book first appeared, then, to 
meet the need of a common resource which 
should give connected accounts of arts and 
sciences already promising to outgrow the 
bounds within which the individual mind 
could hope to follow them. And the 
subsequent success of the Encyclopaedia 
3ritannica was a consequence of the fact 
that, in the coming years, the expansion 
of knowledge, resulting from the develop- 
ment of specialization, was to proceed at 
an extraordinary pace. The need of such 
a book grew as the bounds of knowledge 
extended ever further beyond individual 
ken, and it is not surprising that successive 
editions should have been called for at 
intervals, on an average, of fourteen years. 


The present day. 

At the present day the multiplication 
of special studies has reached a point 
at which, without such assistance as 1s 
afforded by the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, a man must be content .to 
miss the true meaning of nine-tenths of 
all that he observes and reads. But if 
accurate knowledge is hard to come by 
because, to use a childish expression, 
‘‘there is so much of it,’”’ a willingness to 
be informed, a desire to know, a belief that 
there is positive gain in knowing, are also 
characteristics of our generation. It as- 
suredly cannot be described as a failing ot 
our time that the individual, whatever 
may be the limitations of his knowledge, 
lacks interest in many different things, or 
inclines to underrate the importance ol 
learning or experience which do not lie 
directly in his path. At no period since 
the first appearance of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica has there been a public readier 
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THE NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


to welcome a book which brings together, 
in one common resource, the results of 
special studies in every department of 
knowledge. The reader who recognizes 
how many points of contact exist between 
interests the most diverse, will not lightly 
assert that there is any item, in all the 
immense mass of ordered information 
collected in the pages of the new Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, to which he may not 
want to refer. Indeed he will value the re- 
source at his disposal precisely because it 
is inclusive and exhaustive; because its 
distinguished authors, in endeavouring to 
make it, indeed, ‘‘ a complete circle of in- 
struction’’—in the sciences and the arts, 
in history, biography, geography, indus- 
tries, religions, philosophies, commerce, 
sports—have been guided by the demands 
of their subjects, and by no supposed 
standard of what suffices for an imaginary 
“average reader.” 

And the need of such a resource is the 
more appreciable now, because of the 
long time—twenty-eight years—that has 
elapsed since the appearance of the last 
entirely new edition, the 9th, of which 
1882 may be taken as the mean date (the 
first volume appeared in 1875 and the 
last in 1889). The lapse, on this occasion, 
of so long a period is due to the issue, by 
The Times, of supplementary volumes, 
which extended the life of the gth 
edition beyond the normal term of years. 
But no such method of “ bringing up-to- 
date” could for long suffice to maintain 
the value of a book of which the first 
volume appeared when the present Ger- 
man empire was only four years old; of 
which one half was written before a single 
public electric supply station had yet 
veen built in London; of which the last 
volume was finished before the Trans- 
Siberian railway was begun, and many 
years before the discovery of X-Rays, the 
appearance of the motor car, and the 
application of electricity to traction. The 
need of our times is for an entirely new 
work, conceived and written throughout 
irom a modern standpoint, and such indeed 
is the 11th edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, for it is founded upon a fresh 
survey of the world in every department 
of knowledge. yi 


Simultaneous production. 


The reader may perhaps suppose that 
a new edition could have been made 
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by the compzratively easy method of 
taking the articles as they stand in the 
old edition, and distributing them among 
the best available authorities with the 
request that new matter should be sub- 
stituted wherever it was required. And 
such, indeed, might have been the process 
had the present edition been created 
under such conditions as obtained in the 
preparation of its predecessors. Former 
editors were doubly hampered—first, by 
the limitations of their own knowledge ; 
secondly, by the fact that their attention 
was engrossed, not in planning the work 
as a whole, but in the preparation of a 
succession of separate volumes, written, 
printed, sold at intervals, perhaps, of half 
a year. 

In the present case, the editor gathered 
round him a permanent staff of men whose 
university training in various branches of 
learning brought to the business of editing 
an encyclopaedia the desired range of know- 
ledge. This staff worked with the nearest 
approach to the unanimity of a single 
mind, while keeping in touch, through its 
individual members, with the thousand 
and more specialists whose services were 
enlisted as contributors. Moreover, the 
work was planned and executed as one 
consistent whole, and no portion of it was 
sent to press until practically all the 
material was assembled from A to Z. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
benefits derived from this novel method 
of preparation, for the book has gained 
by the acquisition of all these precious 
qualities which accompany system—well- 
considered plans consistently carried out. 


A low price an essential factor. 


{n issuing a new edition which is 
worthy to superséde the old one—worthy 
in virtue, not only of its new information, 
but also of its superiority in plan and 
execution—it is essential that the work 
be brought within the reach of the 
widest possible circle of readers. In con- 
nexion with a book which sets out to 
perform a universal service, it is much to 
be able to say that no effort has been 
spared to render this service effective, It 
is much, but not enough. ‘The new 
Encyclopaedia Britannica,” the reader 
may say, “is, of course, a desirable thing 
to have; but is it also a thing which one 
can afferd to buy?” 

The oth edition, it wilt be remembered, 
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was published at 30s. a volume of 850 
pages. The new edition (of which the 
cost of production has been more than 
double that of the gth edition) may be 
purchased at the rate of 15s. 10d. a 
volume of g60 pages. As no other 
book is calculated to appeal in the 
same universal fashion as does the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, the price of 
the present edition can properly be com- 
pared only with that of its predecessors. 
The ordinary scale of book prices is too 
different to afford effective ground of com- 
parison, for a volume of the new Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica at 15s. 1od. contains 
ten times more words than a biography or 
book of travel, of which the price may be 
21s. Upon any such scale, a volume of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica might cost 
10 guineas. And the difference defies 
calculation altogether, if any attempt be 
made to take into consideration also the 
value of the contents on either side, or 
the distinction of the authors. 

Although the volumes have been pre- 
pared, and will be issued, simultane- 
ously, and the subscriber (who has no 
payment to make until delivery is made) 
thus at once becomes the possessor of a 
complete work, he is not called upon to pay 
the whole price at once. At an increase of 
but a few shillings, he may distribute the 
payment of the cash price over a,period 
of four, eight, or twelve months. He may 
also pay in monthly instalments of 21s. 


15s. 10d. a volume at present. 


It is but fair, on the other hand, to add 
at once that the rate of 15s. 10d. a 
volume is not permanent—refers, indeed, 
only to those who apply for copies now, 
in advance of actual publication. It represents, 
in fact, an advantage offered to sub- 
scribers who, by promptly applying for 
copies of the new edition, afford the pub- 
lishers certain necessary information. 

While the Syndics of the Cambridge 
University Press rate very highly the 
advantages derived from the employment 
of India paper, it was not considered 
advisable, in respect of a historic publica- 
tion such as is the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, completely to abandon the traditional 
form in which the book has appeared for so 
many years. An impression, therefore, is 
also being issued (as the photograph 
reproduced on the first page of this 
announcement shews) upon ordinary book 
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paper, such as was used for previous 
editions. 

The issue of the work in two forms, 
however, creates a considerable problem 
in its manufacture. What proportions 
will be required of the India paper and 
the ordinary paper impressions? The 
question is a serious one in connexion 
with the manufacture of a book containing 
27,000 quarto pages, for the supply of 
India paper is limited, its manufacture 
is a slow process, and its cost—unless 
orders can be given ona very large scale— 
such as to make it impossible for the 
publishers to persist in their present in- 
tention of charging only 1s. 2d. a volume 
more for the India paper than for the 
ordinary paper impression. 

The question is one that could be 
answered only by experiment, and it was 
decided, therefore, that immediately the 
preparation of the book was completed, 
but before its actual publication, advance 
applications should be invited, and special 
terms be offered to those who, by promptly 
signifying their intention to subscribe, 
would afford the required data, not only 
as to the extent to which the India 
paper and the ordinary paper impressions 
would find favour, but also as to the pro- 
portion of copies required in the six 
different styles of binding. Meanwhile 
only a small number of copies was actually 
put in hand for early delivery to prompt 
applicants. 

Those who, with the prospectus and 
the specimen pages of the new Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, have already received 
a form of advance application, are re- 
minded that the prices and terms named 
thereon ave necessarily of a temporary nature. 
After publication, the price will be 
raised, and it is intended that the 
ultimate price of the present edition shall 
be that of the gth edition, viz., 30s. 4 
volume. Any reader who has not yet 
seen the prospectus and specimen pages 
may obtain them at once if he write his 
name and address below, tear off this 


corner, and post to 
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know I once played a trick on you— 
I nearly played you another.”’ 

‘Another trick, Fred? ’”’ 

“T had my suspicions of Arthur's 
affairs all along. I knew he had been 
letting things go to w reck and ruin. 
But | was not prepared to tind them in 
such a hopeless state. He has left you 
practically penniless.”’ 

“Well? ’”’ 

‘ And then I felt tempted to deceive 
you again. I meant to pay to your ac- 
count at the bank a sum sufficient to 
keep you in comfort for the rest of your 
davs. But at the last moment | could 
not get myself to do it.”’ 

‘Thank you, Fred,’’ she said, 
simply. 


THAT WON.”’ 
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‘*T could not act such a lie,’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘‘I might have done it with 
any other woman living, but not with 
you.”’ 

‘* And why not with me? ”’ 

** Because, with such a falsehood in 
my heart, I dared not hope that I could 
make you believe the one great truth 
that has been the keynote of my whole 
life.”’ 

He paused, and waited till he had 
forced her eyes to look up into his. 

‘**Can’t you guess what it is?’’ he 
asked, uneasy at her silence. 

‘* | more than guess—TI am certain,”’ 
she replied, holding out both her hands 
to him in token of her certainty. 


ON FOREIGN SERVICE. 


Well do I know there's little use in weepin’ ; 

But weary is my heart, and the tears begin to flow. 
You may be cold in yer bed'o’ glory sleepin’, 

Or sthreelin’ wid another girl for aught I know. 


Oh, ’tis verself that leads the life o’ pleasure, 

Gaddin’ all around the world wid plenty and yer pay : 
What chance have I of e’er a minnit’s leisure, 

Wid the pigs an’ turf an’ praties, an’ the next gale day. 


Light was my heart—but, 


oh, where's the use o’ frettin’— 


An’ if ’twas to come o’er again, what differ would there be? 
You'll not be worn to a thraneen with regrettin’, 
An’ shure what's a bit o’ sorrow to the likes o’ me? 


R. E. Bracx. 









Diamond Cut Diamond. 





By AMBROSE PRATT. 


T 9.30 a.m the Chief of Customs 
A rang his bell and Detective 
Officer Porson entered the sanc- 

tum. The Chief of Customs was chew- 
ing a thick cigar. He stood with his 
back to the fire warming his hands be- 
hind him. His forehead was scored 
with a heavy frown. He looked liver- 
ish, and his expression bitter] 
ironical. The detective saluted, and 
waited silently to be 
alert little ferret of a 
small, slant eves took 


ee 


\ 


was 
addressed—an 
man whose 
in everything. 
Another cable,’’ said the Chief of 
Customs. 

‘* Wireless ? ’”’ 

The Chiet 
Deeble,’’ he 
ing rolled the cigar to one corner of 
his mouth. 

** News? ”’ 

The Chief shrugged his shoulders. 
** Not much, but significant. He had 
sprained his ankle, and limps about 
the deck with a stick. 


detective. 


asked the 
nodded. Irom Miss 


said, presently, after hav- 


asked the detective. 


Che stick never 
moment. 
What do you think of it, Porson?’ 
The detective shook his head. ‘‘ A 
blind,’’ he answered quickly. ‘* Captain 
Selcomb is far too old a bird to put his 


leaves his possession for a 


eggs in such a basket. The tube stick 
has been done to death.’’ 
The Chief of Customs spat out his 


game 
mangled cigar and turned almost sav- 
agely on his subordinate. ‘* See here, 
he cried angrily, ‘* I'll 
nothing taken for granted on this occa- 
This d—— fellow has made the 
department a public laughing stock. 
lor the last twelve months to my 
tain knowledge he has been flooding 
the country with smuggled diamonds. 
You are supposed to be the smartest 
officer in the 
proved a baby in his hands, 


Porson,’”’ 


nave 
sion. 

CCT- 
have 


service, yet vou 


a baby. 


Not once have you * got on’ to his 
plant. He has beaten you badly every 


time. And do vou know why? It’s 
because you have always taken some- 
thing for granted.”’ 

in a 
deprecation. 


Porson spread out his hands 


dignified 


gesture ol 
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‘What have I 


ever? ’’ he 


taken for granted, 
demanded. ‘* just tell me 
that and I’li eat as much humble pie, 


sir, as you like.’’ 
‘* It stands to reason,’’ retorted the 


other, ‘* that you must have done what 


I say. The beggar cannot dematerial- 
ise the stones and rematerialise them 
again at his pleasure. He is not a 


Wiza a.” 

He is a devil,’’ growled the detec- 
tive with deep conviction. ‘ It’s my 
firm opinion that he has some uncanny 
about 


powel him which stops the eyes 


e 
him. ‘Take the 
We stripped 


every bit of 


of those who search 
1. . { 2 
last Case 101 


an example 


him nude and examined 
a ] + eee 
inch, then sent him 


ashore with what he 


his apparel inch by 


tood in—keeping 





his baggage to investigate at leisure. 
\nd w was the result? The ver 
next evening Mrs. Y. K. Sanderweit 


wore her tamous double rope of emer- 
alds Governor Blake’s ball, and 
tw tted the 


that, thanks to Captain Selcomb, they 





openly President 


had not paid duty What are you 
going to do against a man of that 
sort? 


} : I'd hang him, 
( hiei ol ( 





said. the ustoms savagely. 

But we must not over-rate him, Por- 

n. Your talk of uncanny powers ts 
rabid ynsense. In the Sanderwel 
case he must have worked with a con- 
federate This time we have proof 
positive he is alone. If we let him 
lip through ur fingers to-dav we'll 
deserve to be dismissed—the pair of 
us. 

Porson looted astonished. ‘+ The 


pair of us,’’ he repeated. ‘* Then 
vou intend 

' ** 7 intend, the Chief, “‘ to 
superintend this investigation in per- 
son. Hitherto I have left everything 
to vou and vou have failed me.”’ 
: flushed crimson. ‘‘If 


cri¢ d 


The detective 

you suspect my good faith, sir,’’ he 
imed, se a 

Chief of Customs raised his 


Porson. 


’? 


excl 
But the 


hand. ‘I 


am not a fool, 
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incorruptible. 


know that you are 

However, I take leave to doubt your 
paci I am sorry iW you feel 
a i i , 


‘fended, but I can’t help that. I 
imply con't afford to take any more 
We have reliable information 
dollars’ 


500,000 
al- 


and if he is 
Customs 


risks. 
that he is carrying 
worth ol 
lowed to get them past 


diamonds, 


: once.’ 


toedav I might as well resign 





The detecti nodded, bit 
.*t \f 


too,’’ he admitted 
undertone. 


pre- 


the while. ec, 
presently, in a sardonic 
“ Frankly, lil be glad of your 
j and if succeed 


ran will b 


sence, 5 you can 
vhere | failed, no n 


ty 


an I shall.’’ 


have 
th 
more ple sed tl 


The Chief of Customs smiled grimly. 


“T know just how pleased you would 


be, Porson,’ he answered drily. 
‘* However, there’s no need for us to 
quarrel. The boat is to b : along- 
: 4 


+1 - 1 : 
and tne muncn is Now 


better start at 





{ we 
Some hours lat the fateful exam- 
inate ean It was conducted in a 
the Qua The Chief 
1 
“a in 1 cCNnair, Chewing 
Detective Porso 


he putative smuggler 











behind him. The only 

{f the om Was al 

ng officer. Captain Sel- 

comb s a tall, fair-headed Enelish- 
man oi midc ( iQ with al frank, open 
ace ind ( courteous manners 
pr¢ t SUuav( ul d rresis- 
eood-humoured Ile entered the 
limping rather painfully with the 

ud of i] tout erutch-handled 
stick. ilis hage ao" consisted ol al 
I ned eS! cd erip-sack, ct 
smaller bag, and a folded rug. He 
wore a hea militarv overcoat. He 


howed in courtly fashion to the Chief 


( 


f Customs, then murmuring a 


sort oO} 


apology anent his injured leg, he took 
He was the first to 


nothing to declare 


a chair unasked. 
speak. ‘*T have 
. + ¢ . 2.5 1 eq 
except a box of cigars which you will 
find in that he said gentl 
“They are rather good cigars ; 
cost 2s. 6d. thereabouts. 


”” 


bac 
ag, 
they 


apiece or 


Really, gentlemen, you do me _ too 
much honour. Your attentions in- 
crease with each visit that I pay to 


your 


great counirv. 


Porson, my ad- 





CUT 


_% 
aI 


DIAMOND. 


mirable friend, may I beg that you will 


not, this occasion, completely de- 


on i 
+1 


] ans 
strov my res With yout NOOKS ana 


probing irons? ’’ 

at the Chief of 
Customs. ‘The Chief nodded. The 
search began. With slow and earnest 
care the detectives despoiled the Cap- 
subjected each 


The 


Porson elanced 


tain ot his clothes and 








article to the minutest scrutiny. 
victim lighted a cigar and waited with 
folded arms, staring at tne opposite 
wall—the vei picture of indifferent 
sang-froid. Phe Chiet of Cust S 
watched hi is hung cat might 
vatch a i ( H ten minut 
1 d | eneth Captain Sel- 
CC } was reduced to a state of abso- 
lute nudi save { t dag 
iround his left ankle \t a sien fron 
the ¢ Nici CVE this Wil ed cy 
Captain inced slight d } thi 
opt ’ { ] ) \ pre- 
sen j di ‘ ed ! a] ! cone 
siderably swollen. It looked angry 
nd inflamed. Phe Chief of Customs 
for the ime opened his fi So 
vou hi: hur our leg,’’ he 
yned out adenly 
the Captain tu ) ’ h an 
( 1e i \ ifie, 
i eplied, iif J it, 
may I venture to ely 
because vou must f¢ 1 i have 
( iused di iii t re iO n the 
indages.’ 
I mine the bandages, P oe 
said t Chief 
Captain Selcomb lauehed 
I feit sure that I was dk 
t ! n. he Ss id: rc] 
» robe himself again. The 





Customs was inturiatec i 
But he held his temper in 
that h 


excce 


had a 


toug 


control, conscious 


nut 


to crack of ding hness. 









Give me that stick !’’ he demanded, 
T entl 

Porson handed him 1 Captain's 
crutch. The Chief of ¢ toms tap- 
ped it and tested it in various wavs: 
then put it down. ‘“ The bags!’ he 
said 


and 
They contained 


-_ ° 1 
ihe grip-sacks 


sedulously 


were 
examined. 


ope ned 


a couple of suits, an assortment of 
linen, and a box of cigars. The box 


of cigars was forced open and its con- 
tents scattered cn the The 


table. 
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Chief of Customs took up the box when 
Porson had finished examining it and 
fingered the thing and out. 
‘* Nothing there, Porson? ”’ he 
his face set like a mask. 

‘* Nothing,”’ 

‘“You fool!’’ cried the Chief, 
irately. Look: here!’’ He crashed 
one edge of the box upon the table, 
and it promptly assumed the shape o! 
a stage diamond. Two little panels 
fixed cunningly into the interior corners 
cotton 


inside 


asked, 


said Porson. 


fell apart, and two spirals ol 
wool were revealed. 
* On! on! 
The Chief of Customs glanced at 
Captain Selcomb. The Captain’s face 
was very pale. lifty thousand dol- 


** cried Porson. 


lars?’’’ he whispered, through shut 
teeth. 
‘Not enough! ’’ said the Chief. 
‘*“One hundred thousand, cash 
down! ”’ cried the Captain. 


** Not for a million,’’ said the Chief. 
He drew out the and 
proceeded to untwist them. ach 
contained a dozen and ex- 
quisitely cut gems of the first water. 
man frozen with 
surprise and with regret. The Chiet 
of Customs had put him to everlasting 
shame, and hid him a 
his chosen cailing. Despair was in 
his heart. The Chief of Customs 
counted and weighed the stones : then 
for a couple of minutes he sat motion- 
less, staring at the Captain. Sud- 
denly he began to speak. ‘* You are 
a cunning fellow,’’ he said very softly. 
** 1] make you my compliments on that. 


soirals of wool 


large 


Porson stood like a 


1! ] ae on 
caned tiro oat 


Isat this trick was too simply con- 
trived—and the stones are too few. 
The stick would have been better—but 


the stick is not a tube.’’ 

Captain Selcomb shifted uneasily in 
his chair. He was silent, but his eves 
were blazing. 

“Where are the 
Chief of Customs. 
lowed them? ’ 

The Captain put up his hand to his 
which 


rest?’ asked the 


* Tlave vou swal- 


forehead, 
many 
he snarled. 


was glistening with 
perspiration. * ho," 
I’m no suicide.’’ As 
his hand fell away from his agitated 
face a thin pink line was observable 
running across the top of his-high 
forehead, just beneath the hair. 


beads of 


MAL 





L MAGAZINE. 


** What the deuce !’? murmured the 


Chief. ‘1 h “nN his ey cs snapped. 
‘** Porson,’’ he shouted, ** take off that 
man’s wig.’’ 


But before Porson could move Cap- 
tain Selcomb had surrendered. ‘* No 
need for any more of Porson’s cursed 
handling,’* he grated out. ‘I have met 
my match at Jast. 
und damn 

| 


sneals of al 


Here vou are, sir, 
mean, prving 
policeman!’’ As he 
he tore off the upper portion of 
head and cast a heavily-loaded 
upon the table, The man’s 
appearance of — distinction 
vanished as if by magic. Instead of a 
broad, high-browed English gentleman 
with a wealth of fair locks the startled 
beheld a bullet-headed man, 
face was distorted 
by a welter of evil passions and who 
grinned and grimaced at them in a per- 
fect fury of malevolence. ‘Yan, 
vah!’’ he jeered. ‘* I’ve had my day. 
I’ve carried enough diamonds in that 
head-piece to fill a strong room. And 
vou'd never have caught me now if 
I'd been properly well. I’ve been on a 
It’s a sick man 


you for a 


spoke 
i 

his fan 
wig 


} } 
whore 


oflicers 


stone-bald, whose 


for weeks. 
mastered, you 
Customs spies. Yah! ”’ 

The Chief of Customs answered 
never a word. He was busily engaged 
ripping open the wig. He found it 
simply stuffed with gems of all shapes 
and 
his pocket and stood up. 


sick bed 


you've dirtv. set of 


He slipped the jewels into 
‘* 1 fancy, 


SIZES. 


Porson,’’ he said, cuttingly, ‘* that | 
can leave the rest to vou. It only 
needs to lodge that fellow in gaol. 


No doubt vou’ll be able to do it: but 
if you require assistance don’t hesitate 


to ask for it.’’ Next second he was 
gone, 
Porson was as white as a sheet of 


paper. He shook lke a leaf. His 
soul writhed as though he suffered the 
The gratuitous 

Customs had 


death. 
Chief of 
seared into the most secret recesses ol 
his being. He He had 
bitten his lip almost through. Then 
a little and he per- 
Seleomb 


bitterness of 


insults of the 


tasted blood. 
cleared 


that Captain 
coolly engaged putting his 


the misis 
ceived Was 


scattered 


cigurs into his peckets. ** Stop 
that !’’ erowled Porson. 
The Captain said, ‘‘ What objec- 


tion can you have? The weeds are 














mine. You wouldn’t gru dge me the 
comfort of a bit of tobacco 1D prison, | 
sunnose ? He proceea led with his 
task, finished it, then turned to Por- 
son. ** That Chief of yours is a cad,’ 
he declared impressively. ‘* He 
treated vou like a dog. But take 
mv word for it, Porson, vou’il have the 
laugh of him vet.”’ 

“What do you mean, 
the detective. 

Captain Selcomb smiled enigmatic- 
ally. ‘* Wait and vou will see,’’ he 
But come, we are wast- 


demanded 


counselled. 
ing time. Take me to gaol t’ He 
put on his hat and seized his stick. 
The officers placed themselves beside 
him and a few minutes later the three 
were driving in a cab to the police-sta- 


tion. Very soon the charge was 
drawn up and ( Captain Selcomb was 
formally TY He promptly 
applied for bail, and a magistraie was 






as promptly ached to hear the appli- 
cation. Porson remained to op- 
pose the prisoner's application, 
stalking up and down the chare- 
room like a cat in a cage, one 
each moment his temper became mor 

acrid. Captain Seleomb watched ‘wi 


sympathetically. The Captain) was 
evidently a sound practical philoso- 
pher. After his first and only out- 


break of rage, induced by the discovery 
of his smuggled diamonds, he had re- 
sumed all the outward symbols of 
good-breeding, and a casual observer 
might have supposed him resigned to 
his fate—indiiicrent to it, indeed, for 
he seemed to take a greater interest in 
Detective Porson’s id-humour than in 
his own misfortune. ** You cannot 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear,” 
he remarked after a few moments of 
gloomy but electric silence. 

Porson said, ‘* What's that vou 
sav?’’ and kicked over a chair. — 

A policeman picked up the chair. 
Captain Selcomb sat down upon it and 
stretched out bis injured leg with a 
little sigh of satisfaction. ‘* A man is 
alwavs to be most acc ‘urately judged in 
his moments of success 
didac 


’ 


ort", he obse ‘rved 
“ally. “All that is best and 
Worst in him surges at such times to 
the surface. Your chief, Porson, very 





lucidly revealed himself, in his recent 


} 1 e ‘ 
little tri Mpa, a person Ol an extremely 
cold, sellish, and brutal temperament. 
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It would have been the first thought 
of a gentleman to have said something 
to mitigate your natural disappoint- 
ment. Your chief is in the position of 
a gentleman, Porson, but his sole 
thought was to emphasise his own as- 
tuteness at your expense, and to rub 
salt on your wounded feelings. That 
i iW | remarked ‘ you cannot make 
: < purse out of a sow's ear.’ The 
man is a boor, and he will never be 
anything clse.’ 

Damn him! muttered Porson. 
He had hardly completed this blas- 
phemy when the messenger returned, 


gy by a magistrate—a 
fi little man wearing’ goggles, 
Porson put the facts before the magis- 
trate, and ple i d strenuously = that 
Captain Selcomb should be refused 
bail, as the crime in which he had been 


caught red-handed was of a very seri- 
ous nature, and by no means a first 
offence. ‘The prisoner had very little 
to say, but it was to the point. ‘* My 
dear Porson,’’ he murmured suavelvy, 
“vou are talking through your hat. 
The law permits the magistraie no dis- 
cretion to refuse bail except in capital 
rant me bail if I 

It is rnerely a 


offences. He must § 
demand it—nnd 1 di 


re ee "ae ne . 
question of fixing the amount. 


Ss 
a 


Then,*’ cried Porson, I ask you, 
sir, to fix an amount large enough—-”’ 
But the magistrate interrupted him. 
I know my duty,’’ he declared. “-/ 
erant the prisoner's application—bail 
twenty thousand dollars.’’ 
\ large sum,’’ observed the Cap- 
tain, ‘‘ but, fortunately, not without 
}le took out his 
pocket boek, which half an hour 


my means to mect.”’ 


earlier had been carefully ransacked by 
Detective Porson, and had then ap- 
peared only to contain a few hundred 
dollars, and with a deft movement of 
his fingers he turned the leather inside 
out. Several notes immediately came 
light. Each was for twenty thou- 
sand dollars. 
Well il be ~!"" ejaculated Por- 
Son, : 

Captain Seleomb smiled and handed 
one of the notes to the station keeper. 
He was asked for his address, which 
he gave as one of the most fashionable 
hotels in the citv. He signed his name 
in a book, uceepted a receipt, then 
nedded gutly to the officers, and limped 
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followed 
proceeded 


out into the street. Porson 
him. Captain Selcomb 
about fiftv 
as Porson ! 
proached. 

‘* You are resolved to shadow me? 
asked the Captain. 

‘* Yes,’’ said Porson. 

‘* Ah !’’ murmured the Captain, ‘“‘but 


vards and then paused. 
1) 


he called. orson ap- 


it will be harder than vou think! ’’ He 
waved his hand, and a at 60-h.p. 
motor-car that had been hovering in 


the distance swooped like a monstrou 
bird his side and drew up at 
kerb. Captain Selcomb climbed 
the tonneau and looked at the discon 
fited detective with a humor: i 
‘* Don’t be Porson,”’ he said 
quizzically. 


to 


angry, 
You could not have 
been expected to forecast m\ 


rrange- 
than vou 


ments more most 
sapient chief! ”’ 

Porson’s face 
here,’’ he stuttered, ‘‘ I 


wt oe Gil, 


any 


was studv. ‘* Look 


believe 
said the Captain. 
Saas 


too late now, my dear friend 


altogether. I am out on bail. I have 


my rights—besides—you se¢ 
car had begun to move. 
Porson with a growl of ra 
forward. 
The car sprang away. 
1 


Porson halted, baffled and helpless. 

The car halted too : 
There were several cabs about, but 
another 
up the unequal contest. 


twenty vards off 
not 
Porson 
He 
his heel and strode towards the stati 


motor in sight. 


gave 


swung on 


The Canptain’s voice arrested him. 
Once more he stopped and turned. 
‘* Porson,’’ said the Cantain. on 


have something to say to vou, some- 
thing to give you, too! ”’ Porson re- 
luctantly approached the car. ‘* Stand 
right there! ’’ enjoined th Captain, 
when the detective was still about 


twelve feet distant. 


Porson halted. ** What is it?’ he 
growled. 

‘* Comfort 
fort for your body 
Captain. 
words : 
will 
great amateur detective, your ¢ 

of the country. 
your body, Porson, t! 


for your mind and com- 


9? eaniiad +1 Ht 
‘ repiled tne smuing 
mind = 
mna a agozven 


lor vour 


Be patient, Porson, and vou 
1.1 x 


very soon be able to laugh t 


Customs, out 
iS cigar ! 
irson’s feet. 


lei- 


tossed a cigar lightly at I< 


‘* Treasure it, Porson; smoke it 
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surely ! It is an excellent weed. It 
is worth fully half a crown! ” Lhe 
Captain ended with a_ ripple « 

laughter. The car immediately st 

aad in nds \ is out of s 

Porson stooped and picked 
cigar. He put it in his pocket 
forthwith f rect all about i fe had 

) mm I 
1CilOV 
for weil n 
da had 
would have blasted hi tat d 
made hi iblic | hing stocl I 
was no te ¢ , When 
his d: \\ Vi ‘ 1 . 
memb d the ci which Ca iS 
comb had o7\ n hit phen ne C- 
membered the Captain's words, and 
puzzled over them as he sat in his arm- 
chair before the fire I ivhted t 
cigar and gave himself up to th 

eS id that I'd have th us 
on 1 Chief, ii I waited,’’ | used 

I wonder what he meant Sud- 
denly a dim su ion, that had one 
| ntcr d is mind, re urred t 

i re a ate he mut ( n 
St ned real d WHEL t lad en h 
Was first ught, but, by gum, hoy 
quickly he got over it! \nd then his 

it] Comto | our mind. Com- 
fort for vour |} d What 7 ‘ er” 
The idea \ so trem us that it 
lifted the detective out of his chair. He 
stood up trembling with excitement 

What if the Cay n race was a 
blind ? What if h Wi vas blind! 
Wha { tl Oo 1 i! ti ‘ \ e false 
an he'd the rea s planted 
somewhere else! ’’ 

? ) pulfed furiously at his cigar, 
his ly 1 On S¢ t| Ing whirl of H ti 
ti rus : cle } ( | 

iou some vae 
What was 2 Ah! the 
ou He struck mat 
ceeded to relight it. But 
would not draw Pors 
gusted. Phe Captain 
worth ‘more’n half a dolla 
claimed contemptuously, ar 
about to fling the weed into t 
when his e was attracted by a gleam 
of white light that gleamed from the 
burnt end of the cigar itself. ‘* Hell 


and fury 
he d: 


a spl 


i 
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! shouted the detective, and 
from the charred tobacco 


I fully 15 


weighing 


ew out 





endid diamond, 
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Porson sank back weakly in 
chair, and laughed until his 
21 , 


1 
re sore. H ul nN hour iatcl 


carats. 
his art 
sides Wt 
he called up t! 


the telephone. 


Chief of Customs on 


‘* Hello—si that you? 





It’s me, Porson, speaking.”’ 

Ves, Porson, what do you want? - 
‘ you got those diamonds safe, 
?”’ 

What liamonc “ ih ! the Selcomb 
di mon a 4 ean 

“Of course I have them safe. Why 
do vou a Porson? Do you think | 
ry a | ( P 


. 1 
is that you 





yrson ? 
‘* I said, ‘ Yes, sir.’ 


‘And what did you mean b 


”” 


I meant that are a fool, 


I think vou 


but that 1s because you are a silly 
chump, sir. the diamonds you have 
are | ait.” 
“ a ; ; 
lalse ! rie 1 the Chief yf 
Custo1 
‘ \ . t 
1eS ihey paste ( )- 


them 
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DIAMOND. 


in the wig to blind you so that he could 
i You fell 


‘ diamonds, 


i¢ht into his little trap. Th 
the real diamonds, were rolled up in the 
cigars that you never even looked at.”’ 


eet away with the real stones. 


Scot '’ cried the voice of 
Customs. It was a voice 


Are you sure of this, Por- 


Gsreat 
the Chief of 


real stones, Por- 


He got away 


with the rest 
1 a ° 
i] vou have failed in your 
rieked the Chief. 


Oh, no, sir,’ chuckled Porson. 


You took duty out of my hands. 
vou left me to do was to arrest the 
Captain. I did that. But, of course, 


he got bail, and where he is now I leave 


u to guess. 
1. Sa 
You should have 


followed him— 





vo tid have arrested him again. 
11] vou {i this Porson—im- 
r) lant " 1} th: ) "i gag 
[ nt Cal that u are 

Py n’s answer made the receiver 
quiver. ‘* Thank you, sir. I knew 

d sa hat, s I’m going right 

round now to give the whole story to 
th Da e.” Good night, sir. 
P! “ ns ” 

And Porson w: rood as his word. 
\ ‘ 1) 1 1 j ; m4 

xt morning all Parnalia was laugh- 


ing consumedly at the Chief of Cus- 
toms. He resigned, and promptly fled 
{ to escape those horrid 
( 11S. 

Por 1 Was dismissed the service, 
but cared nothing for that : he was 
é wed Porson is now in Captain 


x sats ; 
selcomb's employ. He is doing well. 











An Eye for Beauty. 


By BETTY VAN DER GOES, 


of saying to his cronies at 

the club, ‘* 1 shall not marry 
unless I can find a beauty who has 
money,’’ and the statement did not 
sound fatuous in his mouth, as he had 
both good looks and wealth himsell. 
Nigel Sidgwick was popular with men, 
who liked him for his straight riding to 
hounds, his fine performances at polo, 
and his careless good-nature. Women 
liked him too if they happened to be 
handsome, but the plain ones, if they 
were intelligent, kept out of his way ; 
for Sidgwick had towards them that 
subtle brutality of which some well- 
bred men are apparently not ashamed. 
At a dance he would only waltz with 
the prettiest girl in the room; and 
although a good many women spoke of 
him disparagingly, there were few who 
were not flattered by his notice. 
Sidgwick’s attitude towards women 
was typical of a man who has always 
found conquest easy—it was rather a 
cynical one ; he liked the company of 
pretty women immensely, but had a 
very low opinion of their brain capa- 
city and not a very high one of their 
moral equipment. Perhaps the only 
woman in the world for whom he felt 
unqualified respect was his mother, 
without quite knowing why, probably 
from a kind of atavism. Sidgwick had 
a good eve for beauty in many thing's 
in art, music, and literature ; but he 
disliked the twaddle that is talked at 
private views and afternoon concerts 
by elderly ladies and weak-eved youths 


themselves to be 


66 No Nigel Sidgwick was fond 


who 


urtistic, and he seldom could be pre- 


imagine 


vailed upon to go to any of these func- 
tions. So that it 
he made up his mind to go to an exhi- 
bition of Fair Women ”’ 
London winter. He went late, deter- 
mined to avoid the crowd, and only to 
look ut the picture or pictures, perhaps 


Wus some time before 


opened one 


only two in number, which would 
especially please him—tor this was his 
usual method. \s he came into the 


principal room of the exhibition, he was 
pleased to lind it empty with the ex- 
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ception of one girl sitting on the couch 
in the centre of the room. \s he 
passed Sidgwick and the girl glanced 
at each other with something comically 
hostile in their eves, and it was obvious 
that the girl had also come there as 
late as the light would allow, hoping to 
find herseif atone. Quickly Sidgwick 
took in the outlines of the girl’s appear- 
ance, and she sustained the scrutiny 
with perfect calm as she was, after the 
first gy 
at the portrait before her. The girl was 
not pretty tall, but dressed 
with good, taste, and her 
long, hazel eves had something 
attractive in their unusual way. 
Almost unconsciously, as he walked 
round, Sidgwick found himself watch- 
ing her, and his conviction grew that 
she intended to follow out exactly the 
sume system as his own—for after a 
short time she got up from the sofa 
with a satisfied smile, glanced quickly 
at the other exhibits, walked into the 
adjoining room, came out almost 
immediately, and finally left the gallery. 


tance, again absorbed in looking 
and not 
sober 


As Sidgwick sat reading in his rooms 
that evening enjoying a_ particularly 
good cigar, those queer eves suddenly 
came up before his inner vision, ** And 
she wus as ugly us the deuce, too,”’ 
mused he. 

A few davs later, he came across her 
at a garden-narty, where he had gone 
with the hope of meeting handsome 
Mrs. Jack Caldwell, but, Mrs. Caldwell 
usked hostess to 
introduce him to the girl, which 
she did. Miss Joan Verriker, Mr. 
Nigel Sidgwick,”’ 


being late, he his 


suid the hostess, and 


left them to make the best of each 
other. 

Miss Verriker did not stop eating a 
particularly large strawberry ice, but 


finished it composedly, looking at Sidg- 
wick over it, gravely, the while. “4 
saw you at the Fair Women’ the 
other dav,’” she said finally, with a 
SLOW smile. 

“ Did vou like it?’’ he 


Very 


aske d. 


much, it was delicious. 1 
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said Miss Verri- 
ker, giving him her plate for which he 


should like another,’ 
had put out his hand. She was quite 
serious. 

‘‘T meant 
ice,’ he answered 
ret you another.’ 
‘Yes, please—as large as you can, 


not the 
‘put | 


exhibition, 
laughing ; 


the 
will g 
she said eagerly. 

‘As far as I could see,’’ continued 
Sidgwick, ** you only looked at one 
portrait, and then went out-—is_ that 
what you usué ally do? Is that how you 
enjov an exhibition ? He was 
curious. 
an exhibition, 


‘IT never do enjoy 
began the girl, then frowned and 
stopped. 


But that was rather a 
said Sidgwick. 


good one, I 
thought, 

‘*Ves,’’ answered Joan 
slowly, ‘‘ but pictures spoil each other 
when one sees them together—and all 
the silly people gaping at them spoil 
them still more, and their inane com- 

To be quite truthful, 1] 
disgusted when vou came in- 
what a nice temper I have, 
she ended with a laugh. 

* | thought looked 
the time,’’ he answered 
frankness, 


Verriker 


ments. was 
rather 


you see 


you annoved at 
with equal 


‘but vou know I was rather 


vexed at finding someone still there 
too:"’ 

While they talked, he was scrutin- 
ising her—taking her in, in detail. And 


one of the first things that struck him 
was that in her all the obvious things 
were defective, and all the subtle ones 
perfect, in an unusual degrec. She 
Was not tall, but remarkably well pro- 


portioned, her arms rounded, her hands 


very small, her eyes, nose, and mouth 
were respectively too narrow, too 
broad, and too wide, and her com- 


plexion was dark, but the growth of 


her hair on temples and nape Was 


charming ; her lips were too full, but 
her smile brilliant, her face was too 
square, but the poise of her head had 


something 
graceful. 


childishly proud and very 


She interested Sidgwick. 

ee. : ‘ 

: How do vou like this sort of 
thing ? : he asked, indicating the 
crowd about them with a elance. 

Not very much,’’ answered Miss 
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Verriker, but Sidgwick was doubtful 
of her this time. 

‘ That is not natural at your age, 
he observed gravely. 


” 


Possibly not,’’ she answered, care- 
letting her eves wander over the 
room, I have no idea what ts natural 
at my age—but I know I think this a 
great bore.”’ 


lessly 


* he asked, 
she were 


What do you like then,’ 
amused, wondering whether 
unusually sincere, or a great poseuse. 

Miss Verriker pondered a moment. 
‘‘] like dancing immensely, she 
then said. 

‘ Ah, so vou do like dancing then, 
he commented, with a smile, and un- 
conscious of the note of condescension 
that had crept into his tone—for was 
not Miss Verriker frankly plain ? 

“Ves, and 
torted quickly, 





too,’’ she re- 


him full in the 


vou do 
looking 


face, with a smile in her inscrutable 
hazel eves—and Sidgwick, who re- 
membered having danced only with 


Mrs. Caldwell lately, wondered what 
she meant. 

‘| know you very well by sight, 
you see,’’ she continued in her self- 


composed way, resting her hand on her 
hip with an easv gesture, and looking 


about her. Sidgwick did not like to 
say that he never remembered having 
seen her before and took refuge in a 


commonplace. 


‘“* Are vou going to Mrs. Weston's 
dance next week ? ”’ 
And the conversation 
the same lines. 
ished him by 


complete, 


flowed on on 
Joan Verriker aston- 
her self-possession, her 
assurance; if she were 
conscious of being ugly it evidently did 
not disconcert her. Sidgwick had seen 
many older handsomer 
flattered by his notice, 
indifference of this young 
coolness and composure, 
little. Presently 
in the garden, t 
immediately agreed. 
a high degree ‘the 
Joan Verriker had, 
able to 


€asv 


and women 
and the 
lady, her 
piqued him a 
he suggested a stroll 
to which Miss Verriker 
This showed in 
curiosity which 
unconsciousiv, been 
Sidgwick, for Mrs. 
Caldwell had just arrived, preceded by 
an invisible but overpowering cloud of 
‘*Trefle Incarnat,’’ and had for the last 
five minutes been signalling to him with 


arouse in 
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her eyebrows, signals which evidently 


tantamount to a command to 
without delav. 
whether Miss Ver 


were 
her side 
wondered 
noticed them, and as she passed out of 
the French the lawn 
before him he thought he a smile 


Sid 





window on to 
saw 
| 


flickering in the corners of her mouth. 





Yes, decidedly, this girl amused him, 
and he determined to make further 
voyages of discovery into the un- 
known land of her mind and _ per- 


sonality. Side- 


While they talked, 


manceuvred so tha hei 


wick ik 4 steps 
should apparently quite naturally take 
the direction of a ubbery, 
apart from the rest of the world, and 


while he did so, he watched the girl 
beside him. 


small shi 


His experience told him 


that most girls would either make some 
pretext to join the crowd on the other 


side of the lawn again, or, if differently 
constituted, would show that 


nieni 


heighten- 
ing of the colour and bri; ng of the 


eves which are g1 1€ anticipation 


of a nice little this girl 
did 


that the man 





neither. 


’ ° 
ye side her 


known ‘‘ flirt,’’ or to be unconscious of 
st. She was looking before her, her 
head raised, a quiet, happy, rather 
vague expression in her eyes. Now 


looked about her, and 


and then she 
I and 


her nostrils opened closed 
again with a little quivering motion, 


She was 


into the 


like the petals of a flower. 


silent as thev walked shrub- 


bery, and if she had been the most ac- 
complished coquette she could not have 
acted better, for in the silence Sidgwick 


was more acutely conscious of her har 





monious walk, the dark skin which 
glimmered whitely in the half-dark, 
those strange, long-lashed eyes 

‘* What a delicious evening,’ said 
Joan Verriker, suddenly breaking the 
silence, and with enthusiasm in her 
voice. 


‘* Yes—one forgets that one is in 
London. But it makes one keener to 


get back into the country again,”’ 
answered Sidgwick. 

‘*Are you fond of the country? ”’ 
asked Joan with a little smile. 

‘* Your surprise is not flattering, you 


laughed Sidgwick. 


“Why 


know,’’ 
should I not be fond of it ? 


> 


** Oh, I can’t explain,’? answered the 
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girl laughing. ** But I should not 
have thought it of you.”’ 


I s] Id 13] bane | } 
Snoulid WKe TO KNOW What vou do 


broke involuntarily from 
immediately he wished 
And although 


moments to 


that he had not said it. 


thev began after a few 





talk of common friends as_ the 
turned bac towards the house ther 
Was a certain embarrassment between 
them. Nigel Sidgwick was thoughtful. 

Before Miss Verriker left, Sidgwick 
asked to be introduced to her mother, 
and then joined Mrs. Caldwell, who 
could not resist teasing him. 

‘*T sav uu talking just now to 
oa Bl +] soliect 1: = 
Wha mus pe the ugiest LQirl in crea- 
tion, she giggled. ‘‘ What a= skin, 

1 mouth, and what vards of neck! 





vou pick her up? 


I thoueg t vou never would be civil to 


She zs rather ugly,’’ answered 
Sidgwick quietly, ‘* but she is ver 


well-bred and a perfect woman of the 





world. eside she nuses me. One 
nev s what she Is going to say 
next 

(And that w ill that Mrs. Caldwell 
i ild tC ol ot him 

The 1 time that Sidgwick met 
1 he, Seer ae ees si cae Ts 
pOal \ ¢ x Was one nine morning In 
the Row She was riding a rather 
restive chestnut, and evidently enjoying 
herself very much. He joined her, and 
was received with a quiet smile; she 
was obviously too engrossed with the 
dell of being on a fine animal to 
notice Sidgwick very much, and again 
this | him and made him exert 


pic ued 
himself to be pleasant. He talked well, 
even in 


and succeeded in amusing her, 
her laugh once or twice, and 


making 
they parted on more friendly terms than 

had He met her again 
several times in this way, she always 
1e chestnut with a consummate 
Sidgwick could not help 


so far. 





admiring. 

eood-looking on 
he thought to himself. 
One day he asked Joan rather abruptly 
if her mother had a day at home, and 
if he might come to it. 


She’s almost 


horseback,’’ 


‘You'll be very much bored,” said 
Joan with her usual frankness; ‘‘we re 


very quiet, old-fashioned people. I 
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ee 
believe we know a_— singu 
he added maliciously. Oh, 


heautyv,’’ she 
( we do—we were introduced to 
ves, \ 


Caldwell the other day, and she 
ked us to her dance on the 15th. 


Are you going: coe 
sort of shock to 


It gave Sidgwick a 
hear. Joan speak of Mrs. Jack Cald- 
. - . i = ‘ - ; 
well—why 2? He hardly knew himsell ; 
} “as rather glad than other- 


yet 1 Was 


1 “SPA 
wise that she was going to the dance. 


It would give him further opportunt- 
ties of studying this unusual type of 


and he 


engrossing. 


young-womanhoe d, was begin- 


n to find the study 
‘But vou have nothing against my 





coming, I hope?’’? he asked with a 
light laugh. 

“* Oh, absoluteh nothing,’’ she 
answered coolly, sta ting off her horse 
at a canter. 

Sidgwick looked at her, frowning 
slightly, half amused and half angry. 
The next week found Sidgwick in 
Mrs. Verriker’s drawing-room, rather 
to his own surprise. He never went to 


tea-parties, but an 
him to 
is at the bottom of Joan 


‘At Homes ’’ or 


irresistible curiosity drew this 
What wz 
| 


reserve, and what did 
He found these two 


one, 
Verriker’s she 
k ol 


him ? 


tir 


becoming daily more burning 


Chat 


slow é 


ques- 
haunted 
walk, which 


smile of hers 
, 


m, that rhythmic 


had something vaguely defiant in it, 
that poise of the head, and lifting of 
the chin which seemed to express so 
exactly her disdain of the opinion of 


others, her determination to 
if it did not coincide 
He remembered how he had attempted 
to patronise her at their first meeting, 
and how skilfully and quietly she had 
put him in his place again; he got red 


iw@nore it 


with her own. 


at the thought and rather angry—no 
woman had ever attempted to snub 
him before, had, at any rate, suc- 
ceeded. Some day he would take his 


revenge—that was why he was going 
to Mrs. Verriker’ s this afternoon. 

Mrs. Verriker was itting—stout, 
faded, but still h; siliieidenate a chintz- 


covered sofa, talking to another 
matron. She blushed as she shook 
hands with Sidgwick and gave her 
daughter, who was sitting at the tea- 


table surrounded by 


a bevy of laughing 
youths and 


girls, a furtive glance. 
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Fifty had not cured Mrs. Ver- 


riker of blushing, and people sometimes 


vears 


wondered whether she did it for Joan, 
who never blushed. Joan was now 
shaking hands with Sidgwick in her 
self-possessed way, and offering him a 
cup of tea. But although he had 

down by the table, Sidewick felt rather 





out of rs; the merry young party 
went on with their laughing and jok- 


gayest of them 
wanted, 


ing, and Joan was the 
all. He felt old, 
and very got up and joined the 


sedate, not 


soon he 


matrons. An unspol en anger was 
raging in him against Joan. How 
dared she make him ridiculous, before 


And in the 
laugh- 
white 
boys and girls 


those voung idiots too? 


meanwhile laughing, 
and showing her beautiful 


Nigel hated the 


she was 
ing, | 


teeth. 


round her, above all he hated a fair- 
haired youth who was engrossing the 
ereater part of her attention. When 
most of them had left, Nigel ap- 
proached Joan, cup in hand 

‘Mav I have another cup of tea? ”’ 
he asked, and then lightly, ‘** To am 


ectiing to about 
vou.”’ 

You frighten me,’ 
maliciously, taking 


’ x 


know juite a lot 


Joan 
What 


retorted 
ag 
his cup. 


1 . m5 
nave scoverc 1 now 2 


vou di 
** That very 
answered Nigel gravely. 


popular,”’ 


you ace 


Because I was’ chaffing§ my 
cousin ?’’ laughed Joan. 

“Was that young fellow with the 
fair moustache your cousin? ”’ asked 
Sid gwic k with a sort of eagerness. 

‘You are astonished because I am 
toute une ombre, and he is toute une 


clarté,’’ said Joan lightly. 

Toute une ombre,’’ repeated Sidg- 
wick slowly after her, fixing her with 
his eves. And then an astonishing 
thing happened to Joan—she coloured, 
slowly, painfully, as people do who do 
not blush easily, and it was not even 
pretty, but it stirred Sidgwick to the 
depths of his being. 

When the colour had finally died 
away somewhere round the roots of her 
hair, to which it had crept, Joan spoke 
again—but she did not look at Sidg- 
wick in her usual frank way. 


My cousin and I have known each 
other ever since we 
said, 


were tiny things, 


she rather quickly, ‘‘he is a 
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— . 
never believe all 


will 
that we 


‘ar—vou 


nests have robbed 


I am quite willing to helieve that 
laughed Nigel, 
sitting down by the table You 


must have had great fights together 
whether cousin 


vou were a tomboy, 


again. 
and I wonder vour 
elwavs came oft victorious ! 

I used serateh like a wild cat, 
hed Joan, with a sparkle inher 


Ve 


‘One need not know you long to 


see that vou must always have been 


frank and brave-—-as vou are now, 
‘ot -tegl roel or: .f. 
retorted Nigel gravely. 


‘Otherwise  rude,’’ said — Joan, 
interrupting him. 

And 
Nigel, 


‘and I wish vou would believe, 


I like that immenselv,”’ con- 


tinucd Without appearing to 
hear, 
that whatever vou may have heard to 
any form. of 


the contrary, I detest 


; pose as cordially as vou do. 
A smile hovered over Joan's lips. 
‘*\Won't vou tell me what vou have 

heard about me?”’ begged Sidgwick, 

bending towards her, laughter in his 

Eves. 

‘* You will certainly be offended if I 
dv tell vou.”’ 

** TL certainly shall not.’ 

Joan hesitated, then said slowly, ** I 
that would be 
civil to an ugly girl; *’ and then witha 
frank burst of girlish Inughter, she 
-ded, ‘* but I have not found that the 


have heard vou never 


case.”’ 

“in tact, 
what French 
grumbled Sidgwick, 
he put out his hand to say 
“Will vou promise not to be lieve any 


vou have heard that I am 
people fat,”’ 
then standing up 


call oun 
rood-bve ‘ 


49 


more nonsense about me 


‘*T promise,”’ said Joan, giving him 


her hand, and looking into 
with a frank smile. 
Thev Mrs. 
little Nigel 
anticipated. was 
evening, Nigel 
well noticed it 
was not given to being anvthing but 


his cves 


met at Jack Caldwell's 
had 
strange that 

Mrs. Cald- 


it puzzled her. He 


dance, as Sidgwick 


He 


Sidgewick. 
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began 


moment an 


guests and at 
the enchanting 


smile bloomed on Mrs. Caldwell’s rosy 


to arrive, 


same 


lips—-singly they arrived. at first, and 
then in a stream, but Mrs. Caldwell did 
not entirely lose sight of Nigel, she 
still kept the tail of one eve on him. 
\nd suddenly she saw his face brighten 
and his tall, handsome figure making a 
breach in the crowd to get towards the 
lo that door. Mrs. Caldwell im- 
turned attention, and 
Verriker and her daughter 
the former resplendent in 
grev satin and old lace. 

“What, that 
Mrs. Caldwell 
gusted, staring at Joan. 
Verriker 


gown 


door. 
mediately her 


Mrs. 


come in 


Saw 


little thing!” 
herself, dis- 


ugly 
said to 


charmingh 


dressed in a which set off her 
dark hair and skin to perfection—and 


Joan was 


there was a glow in her cheeks and a 
brightness in her eves which they did 
not often show. 


“Mav IT have a dance ?"’ asked Nigel 
Sidgwick, appearing before 
her, and without any other preliminary 
her off light as a feather 
on the wind. Round and round they 
went, in - and out, graceful, hardh 
seeming to touch the ground with their 
To see Joan 


suddenly 


he carried 


feet, in perfect harmony. 
Verriker dance was to see a flower ex- 
pand in the sun, a leaf 
breeze, a wave laugh to the sky—it was 
to sec jov life. 
And a great many people in the room 
stopped dancing to watch them, this 
beautiful voung couple, for Joan had 
become beautiful too, radiant with a 
] Gradu- 
slower, more 

The voung 


sway in the 
itsell come to 


~ 


scauty that came from within. 
music became 
died away. 
panting, with smiling 


ally the 
languid, and 


people stopped, 


lips and shining eves. 


‘Let's get out of this,”’ said Nigel, 


putting his partner's hand 


arm. 


avrupth 
through his 


Vhey found their wav to a cool little 


boudoir full of flowers. 
Joan was humming the tune of their 
; inder her breath. Her 
eves were soft too, her cheeks flushed 
she was transfigured, changed be- 
vond recognition. As they walked 


waltz softls 





cool and imperturbable, so she watched 


him turtivelv. At about 10.30) the into the room, she laughed in her lows 
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f heautiful girl, a girl who has a beauty 


way, and there was a ring 
that, like a fool, I did not dream of— 


music al 


; emotion in it. : : , ee 

r “And so vou have danced with an the beauty ol personality. . 

, ugly girl after all,’ she said, and her And before Joan realised what _ 
eves danced at him defiantly. ae happened, he had caught her in his 
“No,” he said, stopping, and facing arms. 


her gravely. ‘“' I have danced with « And I love you, Joan,”’ he satd. 
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THE POET. 

| 

‘ The poet must walk in the world alone, 

hough he be companied all the way 

l Sharer of laughter and sharer of moan, 

Lonely he walks till the end of day. 
Lover and bride and a friend he must know, 

r Fields that are pleasant, and paths that are wild, 

\ But carry he must wherever he go 

) The heart of a child. 

, 

n The poet must walk in the world alone, 

: Seeing more, feeling more, gay, or sad 

c Knowing all others, he never is known, 

5 Complex of qualities, sane and mad: 
Zenith of gladness and nadir of woe, 

n Ever by devil or saint beguiled, 

S But carry he must wherever he go 

d The heart of a child. 

a 

- Too old for the young, too voung for the old, 

c Older than age, yet younger than vouth, 

y His heart while it beats must never grow cold, 

uy Glowing with love and burning with truth. 
Yet lonely he walks ‘neath clouds or sun-glow, 

To things as they must be unreconciled ; 
But carry he must wherever he go 
( 


Vhe heart of a child. 
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The Water Hole. 


By FREDERICK GRAVES, 


Sor f 
OL Score 


rock ~ 


wasted, 
steps, SINKING ¢ 


sands, 


CXp 
the ind 


it stood _ ee 


stared and set 
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still, then tried to rise, but so weak 
was he that it was only after the third 
attempt that he manage d to get to his 
knees and so pull himeelf slowly up. 
He must be careful, go more slowly, 
or he would not be able to rise again. 
But get there he woul Id, if had to 
craw) over the blistering sand on his 
knees. 

He was a queer spectacle, dressed in 
\rab garments, 2 tattered iellab, a rag 
of a burnouse, something that migh: 
once have been a haik, and that now 
served as a turban, drifting down : 
a queer travesty of a motor veil, bare 
s, and one broken sandal that 


slipped and slopped and tapped the 
sands. and finally parted company with 
its foot, in ad huff, and lay still, a 
pathetic symbol of forsaken friendship. 
The man slipped, but recovered him- 
self, turned a glance over his shoulder 
at the object, but did not attempt to 


eplace it. 





But his strength was fast iling. 
Oh, what had he not lived through! 
A mad, distorted vision of horror 
fitted over him mistily, the horror of 
the last three days, lost in the desert, 
burnt and tortured with consuming 
thirst; he had never thought to live 
through it, had given up hope, yet had 
stumbled on. And now, here in front 
of him, was life! Already he was 
upon the blessed place. He gazed with 
gaunt eyes upon the great mass of 
rocks that seemed like a rough hewn 
fort, beyond or within which grew a 
lew palms, the feathery tops showing 
above. There was a cleft in one place, 
and for this he made as fast as his 
limping shamble would allow, stum- 
bling and muttering feverishly : 
“Drink! ... water! ... drink!’ 

If he could but reach the cool shade 
and crawl within! There would be 
sweet rest inside those giant rocks, 
cool and sweet, and—the water-hole ! 

But things were growing unreal, 
hazy. Once his sight went, and he 
plodded blindly ; the seductive vision 
Was gone. But again it was there. 


When quite close to it he lurched and 
pitched forward,and lay quite still. But 
slowly he dragged himself up again, 
with painful effort, and went on more 
carefully, planting each weary foot 
more firmly. : 


And in his humming. brain was the 
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ever-revolving thought: why had he 
done this thing, this act of madness? 
What a fool he had been! And all 
because of a sudden panic upon a stray 
rumour, perhaps a false alarm. He 
had heard that an enemy was close 


upon him in the little Arab town, and 
! 

1 ° | 1 
he had fled—blindly ! \nd then he 
had lost the track, had missed the 


wells. He was utterly lost in the great 
desert. 

Now—ah! now he was saved, by a 
miracle! Pantine, shaking, slipping, 
he crept to the rocky cleft. He had 

iched it! He was saved! In 
enother moment he would be at the 
water, he wouid drink—drink-—drii 

Alreadv he fancied he could j 
the jiquid trickle of the spring. But 
he paused at the opening and peered 
in cautiously ; he remembered there 
mizht be wild beasts aa inz in there 
His hand went to the folds of his tat- 
tered robe, and he crept on more care- 


fully, ‘ring ahead and listening. 
He was in ‘the shade at last, but he 
was so weak, and his breath came in 


*h laboured gasps, he had to put out 
a hand to the rocks to steady himself 
as he went on. 

Gradually he turned the corner and 
found himself in a small amphitheat 
coo! and shady, and lo! there was the 
pool ! A sweet dark well of deep 
translucent green, so still that it re- 
flected in one place the feathery palms; 
he could see the green rock glowing 
deeply under the still water. 

With a glad ‘*‘ Ah!”’ he started for- 
ward. 

But, he halted, with another ‘‘ ah!’’ 
that came in a low surprised hiss, 
stood swaying and glaring before him, 
his hands raised and working aim- 
lessly. 

For there, before him, seated beside 
the coo] well, was a man. 

The man cid not move, he sat like 
an image; he was a European, an 
Englishman, though deeply bronzed, 
and wore European clothing, a white 
suit and a helmet. 

Then, as the strange apparition ap- 
peared and remained before him, the 
man rose, slowly, stared at the new- 
comer, as though puzzled. What 
could this be? the Englishman won- 
dered, a wandering mad Dervish? 

But another deep ‘‘ ah!’’ guttural 
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and harsh, as of baMed hope and 
roused rage, came from the ragged 
traveller, and at the same time a queer 
expression of enlightenment dawned 
on the face of the Englishman. His 
hand had gone to his side as though in 
scarch of something, but he dropped it 
new in his astoaishment, forgetting 
even that the thing ke had sought was 
lving out of reach, with some other be- 
longings, upon the rock some yards 
away. 

The wild man's eves burned fiercely 
upon this usurper of the place, s 
tently did he stare that he did not even 
notice the resting camel that squatted 
in the deeper shade. 

“You!” it-catie in a hoarse 
crv from the parched throat. And in 
a quiet, surprised voice the risen man 
cnswered :— 


) in- 


low 


*< Mes. Maus I-...°* and ‘then, 
still more quietly: ‘‘so we meet—at 
last !”’ 


Was it a dream, but another dread- 
ful vision ? queried the exhausted brain 
of the creature in the Arab rags ; was 
il possible that he had fled from safety 
and comfort through the vellev of 
hell—only to find this man waiting for 
him at the end? 

He Jurched but 
his eves rolled and his hands worked 
feverishly, plucking at his garments, 
at his throat. For a long moment 
they faced each other, the one sway- 
panting, glaring, the other calm 
and stern and still. 

The calm man heard the rattle in the 
other’s throat, the signs of tor- 
ment and evident heard the 
hearse muttering as of one in delirium, 
all but inaudible: ‘‘ Water! ... I 
am dying—of—thirst ... give me 


recovered himself, 


ing, 


saV 


cistress, 


water—water- 
The stern face of the Englishman 
softened a little; something in the 


aspect of the pitiful creature before 
him must have touched his heart, hard 
as it was—and hard as a stone it was 
just then, for this was his enemy, of 
all the world, that had thus come upon 
him, so strangelv—for he murmured 
some word of astonishment and com- 
passion. The creature would have 
rushed forward, but it seemed he dared 
not approach this cool, stern man, and 
so he waited swaying, trying to avoid 
the cold eyes. To think of it! That 
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he should have struggled through hell 
only to find this avenging spectre at 
the end! And in the tortured mind 
there was growing a vague idea. This 
man! this hateful enemy! 
could get ri 1 


then 


, if only he 
t rid of him, clear the Way, 
the water! the water! ‘ 


\ moment longer the Englishman 


studied the object that swaved there 


the look of pity deepening a little on 
his face ; then he spoke, as though to 


himsell 

‘Good Heavens! . Awful! 
Whatever vou are, devil or 
humanity first. 


beast, 
We will settle our 
scores later.’’ 

He turned about, picked up a cup, 
and moved to get the water, but some- 
thing held him, some old tag of mem- 
ory perhaps, for he turned quickly back 

in time to see the shaking creature, 
who had suddenly stumbled a few steps 
after him, fumbling feverishly at his 
breast, and in the same instant. the 
glint of steel, 

lina flash he realised the truth. This 
man—-ftlits about to shoot 
him! shoot him in the very act of get- 
ting the life-giving fluid, in the midst 
Samaritan act! Yet, ah! 

not have known it! 

own hand flew to his 
as he remembered, 
and his eves cast one regretful flash at 
the revolver out of reach. With a 
grim smile he faced tne creature who 
stood, swaying dreadfully, and trying 
to aim. 

or the moment the Englishman was 
too staggered, too stunned, to grasp 


the situation fullv ; instead of dashing 


man Was 


of his 
might he 
Quickly his 


side, fell help'ess 


forward to grapple with his eaemy er 
a dash for his own revolver, 
he stood waiting, held in a spell of 
fatalistic wonder, vague and indefn- 
able, half-fascinated bv the sight of 
this wild creature trying to steady him- 


making 


self and muttering. 

There was a flash and a report. The 
creature had fired, but wide; the 
bullet struck the rocks. 

Then the Englishman roused 
self and would have sprung forward, 
but that something seemed to check 
him—something happened. 

The assailant, either from weakness 
or to ensure better aim, had sunk to his 
knees and was about to fire again, a 
mad glare in his glittering 


him- 


strange 
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eves. But at the moment a voice 
broke on the stillness of the grotto, and 
both glanced upwards to find the 
statuesque form of a white-robed Arab 
upon the rock above them. 

For a long moment all three re- 
mained fixed and motionless ; then the 
Englishman spoke, in Arabic, a sigh 
of relief escaping him : 

‘*E] Abbas! you came in the nick of 
time !”’ 

The dark solemn Sheikh stood look- 
ing down upon the other two in silence ; 
then, stepping down a little nearer, he 
elanced from one to the other, and 
spoke + 

‘““What is this? Who is this man? 
And why does he desire to kill you ?”’ 

The Englishman only shrugged his 
shoulders, but both gazed hard at the 
tattered creature that had dropped its 
weapon and pulled itself again awk- 
wardly to its feet. 

The Arab came slowly further down, 
and stood just above the two who faced 
each other. 

‘““Who is this?’’ he asked. 

Suddenly the Englishman, as though 


with an effort, spoke. 


*T will tell vou who this is,’’ he said 
in a voice that held a mocking sardonic 
ring. ‘“‘ This man is an Egyptian, 
Bastra Bey, a ‘ half’ ; he is half British 
by birth, I regret to say. When I 
came out to my work on the Nile bar- 
rage I brought my wife with me. I 
put her in a villa outside Cairo, and 
ran down whenever I could. This 
man, Bastra Bey, in an evil moment, I 
introduced to her; he can be very 
fascinating. 

“He played the devil ; he ran away 
with her ; he broke and deserted her. 
I found her dying in Smyrna, and was 
in time to nurse her at the end. 

“Then I sought this man, to settle 
accounts, but never could find him-- 
till now!’ He paused, staring with 
mingled hatred and pity at the wretch 
who stood swaying and muttering 
faintly, now in English, now in Arabic : 
“Water! . . Drink! Ishrab !”’ 

““He has wronged me,’’ the Eng- 
lishman went on; ‘‘ he has murdered 
her! Now, you see, he would murder 


me! : Then, perhaps, his gratification 
and his evil programme would be com- 
plete!” 

After a long spell, during which the 
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Arab studied the grotesque figure of 
the Egyptian (who seemed to have for- 
gotten the presence of the others and 
was straining wild, devouring eyes 
upon the cool green rock pool), the 
Englishman spoke again, shortly : 

‘* El Abbas, what would you do to 
him ?”’ 

As he had recounted the story of 
his wrongs, gradually the English- 
man’s face had grown paler and more 
stern ; now he looked forbidding and 
tierce. Ile suddenly stepped forward 
to the place where the other’s fallen 
revolver lay, picked it up, and flung it 
carelessly out of reach, then strode to 
his own and took possession of it. 

In the long pause that followed the 
wretched man ceased his hungry glare 
at the water-hole, gave a curious 
shiver, and, with a quiver that ran in 
a wave all throuzh his emaciated 
form, sank in a crumpled heap upon 
the ground and lay still. 

‘* What would you do, E! Abbas ?’’ 
the Englishman’s deep low voice came 
clearly again. ‘*‘ Come, give me your 
advice. Your code is stern enough ; 


you would give your enemy short 
shrift, I believe. Shall I not slay 
lim ?’’ 


The Arab gave a slight shrug that 
seemed to say, ‘‘ Is it worth while?’ 

The Englishman waited. 

““ What would you do, El Abb4s?’’ 
caine shortly a third time. 

Then after a thoughtful pause, the 
Arab spoke, and his voice was very 
decp and clear, like a strange rich bell 
tone, and infinitely sad. ‘What I 
would do, Englishman, is not the 
question,’’ he said. ‘** What is the law 
of Allah should be known to vou, you 
who know the Koran, and—who know 
our ways. . You are not a Mussul- 
ran. ... What are you?” He 
waited, as though for an answer, then 
resumed, in a soft voice, as though 
dreamily, his eyes all the time upon 
the crumpled heap. ‘‘ I have heard 
that the Founder of your faith taught 
a certain doctrine. But—I—do not 
know whethe~ it is practised by those 
who profess to follow it.’’ 

He ceased speaking, and the Eng- 
lishman stood frowning in silence, per- 
haps a little puzzled. 

‘* This man,’’ said El Abbas, pick- 
ing his way down the rock track till 
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he stood near the others, ‘‘ this man 
is dying—of thi-st—thirst in the Great 
Desert !’’ 

The Englishman seemed still lost in 
reflection, his eyes were upon th: 
fallen foe, once or twice he i 
though to speak, but checked himself. 
Outside in the golden desert the burn- 
ing day was flaming fiercely to it 
glorious end. Petals of pink pear! 
and faint fleecy strands of drawn rose 
thread were appearing beyond the 
feathery tops of the palms. The 
sinister shadow of a_ vulture flitted 
across the roseate heaven like an angel 
of death, a phantasm with a dull faint 
whirr of heavy wings, and was gone. 
The shades were growing, and in that 
hollow the light was softened to a rich 
old gold, the pool had become a lake 
of purple, and lay like a still pure gem, 
serene, remote, unfathomable, and 
dark. 

The crumpled heap did not move ; 
the man’s sufferings had wrought for 
him an oblivion, and he was plainly 
unconscious. His wearied eyes—that 
had seen the stars pale as the dawn, 
white-footed and virgin pallid, stole 
softly down the stairway of the night, 
trailing her amber-edged robe across 
the the world; that had 


made as 


edg > aol 
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watched the 
roseate 


become 


young day glow into 
wonder, the desert’s beauty 

incarnadined, transfigured, 
red heat glow into fierce white heat. 
and the burnt day sink at last ex- 
hausted into the cooling arms of wel- 
come night—were fixed now. on 


Cancy. 


Slowly, as though awakening from 


a reverie, the Englishman replaced his 
revolver in its stooped and 
picked up the metal cup, stepped down 
to the water-hole and filled it. He 
came slowly up with the dripping ves- 

and approached the _ prostrate 


holster, 


iain. 

\bbas also had stepped forward 
and was stooping over the still form. 
Together they bent down over the rag- 
ed shape, the dark Arab tenderly 
aising the man’s head, the English- 
man holding the cup ready. 

Kk] Abbas looked at the worn, dusky 
face, the drawn lips, and the glaring 
eves, that were all strangely fixed and 
still, then glanced up at the English- 
man, and a sad meaning look passed 
between the two of them. And in the 
eyes of each was the light of the great 
pity and the mercy and forgiveness 
that bind all true men together. 

The Egyptian was dead. 
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The Second Anniversary. 


By V. H. FRIEDLAENDER, 


INELLA awoke to the challenge 
of the hot September sun, and 
sat up with the little quiver of 

delight that only a fine day after 
weeks of rain can inspire. 

In a moment her bare feet were pat- 
tering across rugs and polished floor, 
and with one hand she was rubbing 
the sleep out of her eyes, while with 
the other she tore a leaf off her calen- 
dar. 

“It decides my character for the 
dav,’’ she had once explained, when 
Ravmond scoffed at this regular morn- 
ing rite. ‘‘If it says, * Life is but 
another name for action,’ it reminds 
me to come and wake you with a pil- 
low; whereas if it remarks, ‘To be 
loved is the best way of being useful,’ 
I do my hair a new way, and come 
down to breakfast in my best dress.”’ 

On this particular morning the first 
words of the quotation set Minella 
skipping with delight. 

‘The darling !’’ she gurgled, refer- 
ring presumably to the compiler of the 
calendar. ‘“What a lovely day!” 
Then she began to croon the words 
to the tune she and Raymond had in- 
vented for them—a swaying, swing- 
ing, languorous tune that held all the 
honev of their first summer. 

‘*T will make you brooches and toys for your 
delight 

Of bird-song at morning and star-shine at 

night. 

I will make a palace fit for you and me 

Of green days in forests and blue days at 

sea. 

Into the croon burst from the dis- 
tance Raymond’s lusty voice. 

‘‘ Bath’s waiting, Min!’’ 

Minella turned like a whirlwind and 
stamped tempestuously. ‘*‘ Intolerable 
Philistine! Go and have it, then. 
I’m bathing this morning in—in am- 
brosial nectar.’”’ 

She waited till she heard him start 
to come to her; then she slipped be- 
hind the door, and when he was within 
three feet of it shut it with a bang 
and locked it. 

« “Greedy !’’ she mocked through the 
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keyhole. ‘‘ There’s only enough for 
one!’’ and danced back to the calen- 
dar. 

‘* September 17th.”’ 

lor the first time the date pene- 
trated her mind, and she gave a gasp. 
Raymond’s spirited fantasia with a 
hair-brush on the door fell on heedless 
ears. 

“The 17th!’’ she breathed with 
sudden dizziness. ‘‘ And I never re- 

‘mbered !”’ 

She sat down on the edge of the 
bed, and her lips gi4vered. For her 
forgetting, after all, 4here were a hun- 
dred excuses, now she came to add 
them up; and besides, she had re- 
membered now. But Raymond had 
forgotten altogether—forgotten the 
anniversary of their wedding, and it 
was only the second! The sun was 
darkened, and the song of the birds in 
the Square garden became a dirge. 

But, perhaps, after all, he would re- 
member, or, better still, had not for- 
gotten. Why, otherwise, was he up 
so early? She clung to the hope with 
all the fervour of spoilt youth that 
passionately rejects even an apple of 
Hesnerides if the skin betray a flaw. 
lor Raymond to forget all day would 
be tragedy—would mean that they 
had fallen from their ideal of eternal 
courtship. 

So she came cheerfully down to 
breakfast. If he chose to forget, 
never, never would she help him to 
remember. 

‘“Min of mine,’”? he said at once, 
I've got a secret. So I’m going out 
to keep it.’’. 

She looked up quickly. ‘‘ How long 
must it be kept? ”’ 

‘** All day,’’ he said, with determina- 
tion, ‘‘ and all night.”’ 

Minella’s hope died, but she con- 
cealed its corpse valiantly. ‘‘ Is it 
about those illustrations for ‘ Eng- 
land ’?’’ she inquired, wath simulated 
interest. 

‘“* Ye-es,”’ he said, reluctantly. 

Minella shook her head. ‘‘ How badly 
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you lie,”’ she sighed, 


l and he dropped 
the marmalade spoon into his cotiee. 

























‘“ Intolerable one! To-morrow thou 
shalt know.”’ 

‘To-morrow will be too late !”’ 
cried M nella’s sore heart, but her lips 
answered sau ilv, 1 won't bi thou’d 
as 1f I were < “a Jane Welsh to yout 
Carlyle. \nd do leave some mar- 
inalade.”’ 

“1 d@aren't, | uid, indistinct] 
“Don’t vou understand that if I dot 
keep 2 y mouth full I shall teil? ”’ 

Minella laughed. ‘' Well, I’ve gota 
secret, too. But I don’t make such a 
fuss about “t 

He refe ted. ~ P haps if a nast\ 
one?” 

. Ye ! i 

“* We then!’ he t ywhed. ‘* Of 
course, if uve go two husban sil 
false hair, or a burglai outhit, yu 
don’t want to go round talking about 
them. But mine the rig i ol 
secret, all about , 

Minella stood ut es going 
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iclla sat up wildly. ‘* Ray! 





Alec ted. ‘* Thank goodness 
D. 

is clangour, growing ever 
nearer, broke the stillness of 


” 


d, it is morn!” carolled 
rom the doorway, his voice 


cheerfully with the clangour, 


Isn't it a beauty to go?” he de- 
inded, with pride, and held up a new 
i 1 cloc] 
Minell natched up a pillow and 
held it o her ears. ‘* Do go to bed 
( hrieked ** It’s the mid- 
di} »| ight, and I don’t call it 
iuch ol et, anvway.”’ 
aa isn’t the secret,’’ he shouted, 
‘Sand 1 nearly five, and we've got to 
he eightv-erght aud a half miles away 
lyv Dre i 11) : 
Tf wish i were cighty- ight and a 
ball l¢ awa) now screamed 
Mine Does it ever stop, or does 
On H in { i 
a was seized with convul- 
ions, en with spasms, and finally 
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yreathed Minella, ecstati- 
No we can go to sleep 
he prote ted, and 

ic pillo away from her. 


ell vou we were having 


1 the lorest of Dreams?”’ 
\ cl luxuriously. a 
velv,’’ she approved. “I 
ere in eightv-eight and a 
Is, if vou'll only stop talk- 
rd! he cried iat | i 
only that isn’t quite if 
fe shook th clock in her 
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otor—for the dav. That 
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t’s still a secret, as far as 
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*“* Oh! Ile darted across the 
ran and returned with the calendar. 
Now do vou understand ? ”’ He 
swaved before her, swinging the calen- 
di r li <( censer,. 
| wilt gation te hes and 
] ill make you brooches 
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5 four delight,’*? he = sang. 
tovs for your “ g 


“ Minella! We're going to live it all 

dav.”” 
Minella blinked a moisture 

If only it had 


ons he had 


sudden 


heer, 
from her heen 


: ' 
yesterday morning . It 


eves. 


remembered ! 

“Live it?’’ she echoed, uncer- 
tainly. 

** Yes. That's why I 
furiously busy all yesterday 
motors and meals and vachts and 
things. It a frightful lot of 
hard work, I find, to turn an ordinary 
day into an enchanted dream. But 
1’? He laughed exultantly. 

First, motor to the 


was so 


ordering 


takes 


it’s done 
** Listen. lorest 
of Dreams (why don’t you say what a 
nice name it is’), breakfast and lunch 
there ; second, on as far as the se 
tea and dinner on the thir 
home by motor, just to light the palace 
up with the stars, you know. 
Don’t you like it? It isn’t 
meals, though it sounds so. 





vacht ; 


Minella ! 
really all 


She roused herself hurriedly. 
“Why, dearest, of 


What 


idea ? 


course | like it 
gave vou) such a_ heavenly 
“The calendar. I came in the day 
before yesterday to look what the quo- 
tation was eoing to be to-dav, and 
when | saw the idea jumped at me.” 
lo-day ? 


day?’’ 


But—but what's to- 


He looked at he r r 


proachfully. 
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1 remembered? « The 
Saturday, the 17th of 


“Oh, haven't + 
17th, of course. 
September.’ 
Minella 
reached her dressing-cown. 
was hidden from him, and 
mitted herself a litthe mournful smil 


' How 


forward, and 
Her face 


he per- 


leaned 











Poor Ray remorseful he would 


be when he found out his mistake. 
Or should she pretend that it really 
was Saturday, the he started, and 


turned. 
Saturday 2 ”’ she faltered. 

did you iv Saturday, the 
“Why, of course | dh 
sleepy.’’ 
Minella 


suddenly hei 


looked at the 
arms were round hi 
neck, and she was laughing con 
flusedly. 


SO if is 





you’! the de ce: 4 rlingest duc 
ind I'm quite a e no\ 
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relie lL was jt going to start tl 
clo wain \Ve have to hurry like 
ly] 

9 VC ] ll hurry ! : agreed 
Minella, joyousiv ; vet she watted till 
she heard his door shut. 

Phen she ived th calendar nd 
oO itin hall 
‘There ! she murmured, vindic- 


tively; ‘‘ that’s the jast chance you'll 


eet of sticking vour leaves so ti 


together that they come off 


time! 
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"YOU know,” said young Mrs. 
D Jardine, ‘‘I’m almost sure I 
heard a mouse in the bedroom- 
cupboard last night. I was in such 
a fright !”’ 
Her husband smiled across the table 
at her. 
**Youcoward! You little coward 
‘“‘T know I am,’’ she replied, 
brazenly. ‘‘ But I just can’t help it. 
I suppose I was born so, like most 
women. The mere idea of being in the 
same room with a mouse makes my 
flesh creep. Mice and black-beetles, 
and firearms, are my abominations. 
You know how I screamed the other 
day when you pointed that thing at 
me." 
‘** Made sure it was loaded, and I was 
going to shoot you dead, as the chil- 
dren say. However could you think 


? 


? 


‘* That’s just where it is,’? she inter- 
rupted. ‘‘ When you’ve got what you 
take to be a loaded pistol levelled at 
you, you don’t stop to think. You 
just scream—that is, if you’re like 
me.”’ 

They were sitting at the dinner- 
table, which, daintily set out with Lent 
lilies in silver vases of graduated 
height, was the centre of a charming 
interior. The sideboard, too, which 
faced the window, was sparkling with 
silver—the entire scene being sugges- 
tive of newly-married bliss and wed- 
ing presents galore. 

““T think,’’ she went 
selected an apple from the Worcester 
dish before her, ‘‘ I think I would al- 
most rather meet a burglar on the 
stairs than a black-beetle. Though I 
expect I should faint dead away, which- 
ever it was.’’ 

He threw 
laughed. 

‘* Goose !’’ he remarked, in a tone 
that made the word an endearment. 
At the same time he wrinkled his brow 
thoughtfully, as his eve was caught 
and held by the gleam of the silver 


on, as. she 


back his head, and 
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against the dark oak background of 
the sideboard. 

By the bye, dear,”’ 
think it is hardly wise to keep so much 
silver on a sideboard facing the win- 
dow where everybody can see it who 
happens to look in, if the blind is up 


he said, “] 


and the room lighted. I believe there 
is some one looking in now.”’ 

And rising from his seat, he strode 
to the window, and pulled the blind 


down sharply. 

‘* Let them,’’ said his wife, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘ I’m proud of my pretty room 
and my lovely silver. I should hate to 
have to hide it away in ugly, old, green- 
baize bags.”’ 

‘* But it is a little rash, darling. 
And, to-morrow, you know, I’ve got 
to go into the country on business, and 
you will be all night. I don’t 
like the idea a bit.’’ 

‘* Neither do I,’’ she answered, with 
drooping mouth. ‘* But there’s Jane, 
and—I suppose you must go?”’ 

‘Can't get out of it, anyhow. I 
wish I could. But you must be sure 
and see to all the locks and bolts vour- 
Don’t leave it to Jane. I don’t 
suppose there’s the least necessity for 
nervousness, but——- Well, it’ll be 
the first time we’ve been parted since 
our marriage, you know, and,”’ in a 
better 
buy a mousetrap to protect you.”’ 

**T think you’re most unkind,’’ she 
said, untruthfully, ‘‘ but I'll get the 
trap, all the same, and when you come 
back and see the great big mouse I've 


’ 


alone 


self. 


lighter tone, ‘‘ anyhow you'd 


caught in it, perhaps, you'll be sorry.’ 

Her husband had not been mistaken 
when he had thought he saw some one 
looking in at the window, a moment 


or two before. 


Jem Sawyer, alias ‘‘ the Turtle- 
dove,’’ was a gentleman of no little re- 
putation in certain circles. ““As a 


remarked another mem- 
ber of the same profession, ‘‘ Jim’s 
‘ard ter beat. ’E’s wot a nose on ‘im, 
too, fur smellin’ out the right stuff. 
S'welp me, I b'lieve ‘e kin tell | 


crib-cracker,’’ 


DY 





















the patte’n o’ the drorin’ curtings 
whether the spoons an’ forks is worth 
droppin’ in fur. But,’’ and the speaker 
shook his head, sadly, ‘‘’e’s got ’is 
weak pint, an’ hanybody as ‘appens 
ter know it kin twist ‘im round their 
little finger.”’ 

The Turtledove (the name had been 
affectionately bestowed on him for the 
facility with which he ‘‘ smelt out ”’ 
and ‘‘ dropped in’’ upon young mar- 
ried couples, the lists of whose pre- 
sents had, in many cases, been tempt- 
ingly set forth in the local papers)—the 
Turtledove, I repeat, had been an in- 
terested observer of young Mrs. Jar- 
dine’s ‘‘ pretty room’’ and ‘“‘ lovely 
silver ’’ before the blind was so incon- 
siderately jerked down. 

It was mere luck that had led him 
past that particular bijou residence on 
that particular evening, and had 
enabled him to feast his appreciative 
gaze on the silver proudiy displayed 
on table and sideboard—until the view 
was cut off by a lace-inserted holland 
screen. To his professional eye, too, 
it seemed that the house offered excep- 
tional facilities for ‘* dropping in.’’ 


‘Bless these yer ‘ by-joe’ villers, 
as they call ’em; they seem built a-pur- 
pose ter be burgled. Though, come 
ter that, I’d like ter see the ’ouse ‘as 
could keep me out onst I’d made up 
my mind ter do the polite an’ make a 
call on the fambly.”’ 

He was a small, mean, sandy, fer- 
rety-laced man, with nothing remark- 
able about him but his manual dex- 
terity. With those fingers of his (or 
‘bunches o’ fives’’ as they were en- 
dearingly termed) and a bit of bent 
wire he could accomplish apparent 
impossibilities—given time and oppor- 
tunity, 

No, having turned it over in his 
mind, he decided not to ‘‘ drop in’ 


that same night. The moon was still 
too near the full, and the sky too 
clear. But the first cloudy night. 


And he made a careful mental note of 
the address and situation, 

The very next night, as it happened, 
was cloudy. 

Young Mrs. Jardine, bereft of her 
lord and master, retired, somewhat 
sadly, to her lonely couch. She had 
obediently complied with the request 
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to see to the locks and fastenings, 
such as they were, herself. 

Jane, the ‘* general,’’ who slept in 
a room down three steps at the end 
of the passage, had also retired to 
rest with the expressed intention of 
putting her head under the clothes 
‘“*so’s to hear nothing.”’ 

‘‘For so long as I don’t hear 
nothing,’’ she assured herself, ‘‘ I 
don’t care. But, what with master 
away and two dozen of everything 
solid silver, let alone teapots and 
corffee-pots, and miik-jugs, I’m that 
nervous as never was! ”’ 

Mrs. Jardine, with that dreadful 
mouse still in her mind, had baited 
the new trap lavishly with toasted 
cheese, and set it just inside the door 
of the cupboard where she had fancied 
she heard a gnawing a night or two 
before. 

Then, having placed her husband’s 
portrait beneath her pillow, she laid 
her head upon the latter, sighed once 
or twice at her desolate, grass-widow- 
ish condition, and closed her eyes. 

But sleep wouldn’t come. Once or 
twice, when on the point of dropping 
off, she fancied she heard something 
in the cupboard, and the thought 
brought her broad awake, with that 
prickly sensation at the roots of the 
hair which the sight or sound of a 
mouse, real or imaginary, was suff- 
cient to produce, especially at the dead 
of night. 

But the terror passed ; gradually her 
evelids grew heavier and heavier, and 
she was just becoming conscious of a 
deliciously dreamy condition when—— 

A loud click! The trap had gone 
off ! 

She 













































started up in bed in palpitating 
wideawakeness, and listened for the 
squeak. But there was none. Thank 
heavens! the mouse must have been 
killed instantly. 

But the shock had effectually ban- 
ished sleep to an indefinite distance. 
She thumped her pillows’ wearily. 
Oh, dear! what a long, long night 
it was. 

What was that? 

Not another mouse? No, the sound, 
whatever it was, came from below. 
It was a little tinkling sound, like— 
like broken glass. (The Turtledove, 
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by-the-by, was at that instant en- 
gaged in deep but inaudible self-vitu- 
peration at his unprecedented mal- 
adroitness in the application of the 
brown paper and treacle plaster to the 
particular pane of glass he had se- 
lected for his operations.) 

It was nothing, told herself. 
Could be nothing. The bedroom, 
though, was just over the dining-room 
where the silver was kept, and— 
Frank was away—there was only her- 
self and Jane in the house. 

But it was nothing—just her 
imagination, that was all. That mouse- 
trap going off so unexpectedly had set 
her nerves all of a quiver. It wasn’t 
the least use trying to sleep. And 
she thumped the pillow again. 

Suppose, just to reassure herself, 
she stole to the door and listened for a 
minute ! 

Thank goodness! the mouse was 
caught, so there wouldn’t be the risk 
of running against that. Fancy tread- 


she 


ing On a mouse in the dark! Or feel- 
ing it run Over your bare foot! 
Everything was quite dark and 


silent as she softly opened the door. 
Not a sound to be heard, but—ves, 
that was Jane snoring in her room at 
the end of the passage. How dread- 
ful not to be able to sleep without 
making that ugly noise! Still, the 


sound was rather reassuring than 
otherwise. It gave you a sense of 
companionship. Now she could go 


back to bed feeling quite—— 

What was that? 

A slight sound, but unmistakable. 
It came from the dining-room—from 
the dining-room where the sideboard 
groaned proudly beneath its weight of 
wedding silver—and was just the 
sound that would be made by some 
one switching on the electric light. 

For a moment her heart seemed to 
stop beating. Then, stealing across 
the Turkey rug on the landing, she 
craned over the balusters. 

Yes, there was a thin pencilling of 
light beneath the door of the dining- 
room. 


She was alone—alone, that was, but 
for the still snoring Jane; alone in the 
She who had 
Whose ner- 


house with a burglar! 
trembled at a mouse! 
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vousness Was 


a source of affectionate 
raillery to her husband! 
‘““You littl coward!’ she 
faney she heard him say. 
miles and : 
help her. 


could 
And he was 
miles away, and 
And all her 


her beautiful wedding presents—— 


couldn't 


seealuy - 
love iy silver, 


Then a most extraordinary thine 
: 

happened. 
All at once her terror seemed to 


drop from her like-a garment from 
which she had shaken herself free. A 
window in her mind appeared to open, 
and she was shown what she must do. 

Jane? No, no good waking Jane. 
She would only hamper her, even if 
not paralysed with fear. 


She returned swiftly to her room. 


Her slippers—ves, there they were 
by the side of the bed. And 
than Frank’s thick grey, wooilen 
dressing-gown to cover her right 
up. It was hanging on the door. 
asy enough to find that in_ the 
dark. And in the pocket of the dress- 


ing--own was, she knew Bad 
boy, to keep it there. It was a habit 
of which had tried to break him 
in vain. 

The Turtledove had collected all the 
i could find to hand, including 
rs and cupboards, and 


she 


silve e he 
that in drawe 
was wrapping it up, Cexterously, piece 
by piece, in the 
tablecloth, when, as he 
lated, ‘ somethink ”’ 
round. 

There, in the doorway, he 
figure in a long grey garment, the face 
concealed by a motor-cap and goggles, 
with one arm raised and _ pointing 
something at him. 

Now, the Turtledove’s weak point, 
which has been previously alluded to, 
was firearms in any shape or form. 
Consequently, no sooner did he realise 
the peril of his  position—for, ot 
course, the pistol was loaded—than he 
fell on his knees in craven terror. 

** Don’t fire! ’’ he implored. 
‘“Don’t fire! It’s a fust offence. | 
swear it. An’ J’ll niver do it agen. 
Fur the sike o’ me starvin’ wife an’ 
fambly, look hover it this onst, an 
I'll sign the pledge—I mean, I'll swear 
niver ter lay another finger on nothink 
so long as I live, s’welp me. They re 
starvin’,’’ he whimpered. ‘‘M ife ag 


peacock-blue plush 
afterwards re- 
made him look 


saw a 

















THE 


fambly starvin’, an’ I only done it ter 
try an’ git ‘em a loaf o’ bread. Fur 
’even’s sake, don’t pint that thing at 
me! S’pose it was ter go off. Where’d 
I be then! ’’ 

‘Go!’ said a gruff voice. ‘ Be 
off before I count ten, or I'll fire. 
One—two! ”’ 

Shaking with fright, the Turtle- 
dove staggered to his feet, and backed 
in the direction of the window by 
which he had made his entrance, hold- 
ing up both hands as though to pro- 
tect himself from the bullet he 
dreaded. 

The figure in the grey dressing- 
gown followed him, step by step. 

* Three—four ! ”’ 

He was at the window now. 

* Five—six !"’ 

With a final howl of ‘‘ Don't 
shoot!’ the Turtledove disappeared 
into the outer darkness ; and young 
Mrs. Jardine, having closed the win- 
dow and secured it as well as she could 
behind him, retreated into the room 
and fainted away thoroughly and com- 
fortably, with her head on the knobbly 
bundle of silver rolled up in the pea- 
cock-blue plush tablecloth, 


** And 


you mean to tell me, you 
brave 


darling,’ said her husband 
later, ‘‘ that you went down and faced 
the brute alone? Good heavens! why 
he might— 


” 
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And he shuddered, and buried his 
fave in his hands. 

‘* But he didn’t,’’ said his wife. ‘‘ I 
think it was the cap and goggies you 
wear when you ride on your motor- 
cycle that frightened him. ‘That was 
a splendid idea. 1 knew just where 
to put my hand on them in the hall. 
Of course, he thought I was a man, 
and should shoot him if he moved a 
finzer. I think he was a= great 
coward, anyhow. If you'd seen him 
fly out of the window.”’ 
~~ ** Shoot him !"’ echoed her husband. 
“* How could you shoot him without 

‘* He thought it was a pistol,’’ she 
answered, gleefully, ** just as I did that 


day when you pointed it at me. If it 
had been a real pistol,’ she added, 
with a shudder, ‘I shouldn’t have 


dared to touch it for fear of its going 
off and hitting somebody—you know 
what a coward I am?”’ 

‘\ coward!’ he repeated, gazing 
at her in adoration, awe, and amaze- 
ment. ‘*‘ Do you mean to say, then, 
that it was only——’’ 

‘‘ Only that old pipe-case that you 
will keep in the pocket of your dress- 
ing-gown. It really looks very like a 
pistol when you hold it like one. And, 
d’you know,’’ she went on, in a tone 
half-relieved, half-aggrieved, ‘‘ there 
wasn't a mouse in the trap, after all 
It must have gone off itself !’’ 








The “Jumpers.” 





By J. E. PATTERSON. 


HE Ruby, steam-‘‘ tramp,’’ was 
lying at anchor off Goazaqual- 
quos, in the Bay of Campeachy, 

discharging her load of *‘ pickled’’ 
sleepers. The time was 3.30 am. 
Day had just broken, and the sun was 
about a hand’s-breadth above the 
horizon away towards Cape Sable. 

One of the stokers opened his eyes, 
glanced half-unconsciously at the dirty 
foc’sle floor and the opposite bulk- 
head. Then he turned over on his 
‘* donkey’s breakfast,’’ looked through 
the open porthole, saw the red beams 
glinting the face of the lazy ground- 
swell, and quietly left his bunk for the 
outer deck. 

In a few minutes he was _ back, 
silently shaking another pale devil of 
the Ruby’s Hades, and whispering in 
his ear, ‘‘ Bill, Bill, come on—it’s all 
right—nearly a calm, an’ that son of 
a gun asleep in the galley. Come on,”’ 

‘*Aye?’’ murmured the _ other. 
** What’s the matter? ’’ 

‘* Don’t make a noise—hang it.’’ 
He repeated his former information, 
and added, ‘*‘ Come on; now’s our 
time if we’re goin’ to get out of it. 
We'll never get another chance like it 
—an’ there’s money to be made up 
country ’ere.’’ 

** Think it’s safe? 

‘* Safe, the devil,’’ was the equally 
low answer. “‘ Let’s try it—it looks 
safe enough.’ 

‘*M’m,”’ said Bill, and crept from 
his bunk. 

They dressed without disturbing 
their fellows. Each one packed up a 
small bundle of clothes, took his boots 
in his hand, and they left the foc’sle. 
Like a pair of thieving cats they stole 
along the deck, into the alleyway, saw 
the apparently sleeping watchman on 
the galley-seat, whom they had 
severely mauled in a drunken bout at 
Rotterdam. On the poop they put 


’” 


down their baggage and began to haul 
up a small boat that had been absent- 
mindedly left behind by a lighter on 
the previous night. 


It was the pres- 
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ence of this boat that had decided them 
to ‘* jump the workhouse.’’ In order 
to prevent the skiff from bumping 
against the vessel’s plates, they went 
down a line over the stern, after their 
bundles and boots, then cut the painter 
and headed for the mouth of the little 
river. 

As they shot away, the sailor, who 
had secretly watched their movements, 
leaped from the galley and ran aft to 
awake the Mate and have them taken 
as deserters and punished, in return for 
the mauling they had given him. On 
the after-deck he tripped over the 
casing of a steam-pipe, went head-first, 
and lay temporarily stunned. 

Both men—one burly, although pal- 
lid, like the generality of his class ; the 
other tall, lean, and wiry — were 
adepts at a pair of oars. In fact, they 
had sailed together ‘*‘ on deck ’'; but 
were ‘*‘ below ’’ because of the higher 
pay and fewer hours of work—as some 
steamboat seamen do at times. Dick— 
the heavier man and the dominating 
sat in the stern and steered with 
a broken oar. The other rowed ; and, 
in spite of that rather heavy ground- 
swell on their quarter, the skiff shot 
gaily shorewards. 


spirit- 


About a sixth of the distance was 
covered when Bill gave vent to an oath, 
followed by the information that they 
Dick turned his head 
astern and saw the truth of his com- 
panion’s remark. The watchman had 
regained his senses enough to finish 
his purpose, explaining the blood on 
his head by saying that the ‘* ‘jumpers ’ 
had done it.’’ On the poop stood the 
half-dressed Mate, side-by-side with 


were seen. 


the similarly-attired, sore-eyed, and 
round-shouldered little Captain. The 
latter shook his fist at them. A faint 
threat and curse reached the skiff. The 
Mate turned away. Within five 


minutes the gig was lowered, manned 
with a crew almost straight from their 


bunks, and was chasing _ the 
‘‘jumpers’’ as fast as four A.B.’s 
could send the much heavier boat 
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through the water—the Mate at the 
tiller and urging them on with the re- 
minder that if the runaways were not 
fetched back the deck ‘* crowd ’’ would 
be short-handed on the passage home. 

“The devil roast ’em!’’ savagely 
said Dick, on seeing the gig shoot 
away from the steamer’s side. ‘‘ Dip 
into it, Bill—we’ll not be taken now, 
‘cause if we are we'll lose every penny 
due to us for this. If we can get 
ashore, they may sniff for us. The 
men won’t show fight, that’s one thing 
—don’t like that sneakin’ rat of a 
Mate well enough. And I'll break his 
mother-love-me back, the pig! if ‘e 
hasn’t brought his shooter with ’im.’’ 

Bill required no urging. Now that 
the risk was taken, and a possibility of 
success in front of them, he, too, felt 
that they should not fail for want of an 
extra effort. He had pulled well and 
steadilv before, now his long thin bare 
arms bent more rapidly, and did their 
very utmost at every pull. The skiff 
seemed to fly through the quickly 
darkening water. Dick—his mind too 
much occupied with thoughts of their 
and fast losing the little 
patience and calmness he possessed— 
gave less attention to steering, madly 
wished that they had two pairs of oars, 
and took to using his broken one as a 
paddle—now on one side and now on 
the other. Yet good luck ran with 
them ; for the light craft did not take a 
drop of water from any passing roller 
in the swell. 

It soon became apparent that the gig 
was gaining. Her occupants had 
small need to fear her shipping any 
water. Under the Mate's inciting, and 
the knowledge that some of them 
would have to do stoker’s work on the 
homeward 


chasers, 


passage unless the two 
ahead were brought back, the men tore 
at their oars. 

Details 
in the luxuriant vegetation began to 
show up ; the river's mouth gaped like 
the sleepy yawn of a mammoth alli- 
gator; the sun grew hotter almost 
every minute, and the distance between 
the two boats became excitingly less, 
and alarmingly so to the runaways. 
Dick would have given every rag he 
had—which to him was the equiva- 
lent of richer things—to have been 
able to change places with Bill and 


Now the shore drew near. 


‘‘ JUMPERS.” 
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lose no ground in doing so. Twice he 
wondered if it would not be worth the 
loss of time to put his fresher muscles 
at the oars ; but that should have been 
done before the chase began. On each 
occasion his companion muttered a 
negative, and strained every inch of his 
sweating six feet to send the skiff 
faster through the water. 

The Mate commenced to yell across 
the intervening space, and threaten to 
shoot them unless they laid in their 
Oars, 

‘““Shoot your mother! ’’ 
Dick. ‘* You pull, Bill. He daren’t 
shoot, an’ ’e knows it.’’ Bill knew it 
too, and the boat approached the bar. 
A few more strokes and she would have 
been over it, and speeding up the al- 
most level waters of the river. But 
Dick put his piece of oar out astern, 
and turned her head for the point of the 
coast east of the stream’s mouth—an 
action which brought the gig away 
on their port quarter. 

‘* What in thunder are you up to? 


growled 


” 


Bill asked, slightly slackening his 
exertions. 
‘* Never you mind—you pull, or 


’ 


come out of it.’ 

‘* Pull, me foot! What’s the good 
of playin’ the fool at the last minute? ”’ 

With an oath Dick rapped out, ‘‘ I 
wants to get ashore! "E’ll ’ave to 
leave some of the men with the boat ; 
an’ you an’ me can dodge, or run, or 
fight the rest any day. An’ if once we 
gets up to the town, I knows the Mate 
‘is worst.’’ 

‘* But in five minutes we should ’ave 
been miles a’ead of ’em up that smooth 
water,’’ said Bill, as the Mate again 
shouted and pointed his revolver at 
them. 


may do 


‘*Oh, —— it! ’’ cried Dick, spring- 
ing in his steering implement and mak- 
ing for the rowing’ pair. But his 
vehemence spoilt his purpose. The 
butt of the broken oar struck Bill’s 
chest a sharp blow. He thought the 
other meant trouble, because of his 
wanting to carry the chase up the river. 
Ile well knew the mad impetuosity of 
the man when angered, and, taken 
back or not, he would accept no man’s 
blow for nothing. As Dick hurriedly 
lumbered towards him, he half arose; 
ne two collided, and Bill struck out 
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with his right while his left felt for the 
other’s throat. 

Dick could not understand the mean- 
ing of this ; but the blow itself was of 
another kind, and he straightened up 
to get in the full value of his weighr. 
With the latter’s blow thev closed, 
swayed, and—the out-flow of the river 
and the broken water from the bar then 
playing on the boat’s side—they went 
over with the light craft, 

Like a ninepin, Bill came up again. 
One long, lean arm sped to the keel of 
the up-turned boat, the other followed 
it, and he dragged himself on to its 
bottom. Dick’s head appeared some 
few yards away; he gave one swift 
glance backwards, then put his face to 
the nearest point of land, and struck 
out for the beach. 

With a sweep the gig surged up. 
The men were about to lay in their 
oars when the Mate said : ‘** Give way, 
give way!’’ The one on the skiff’s 
bottom was safe, he thought, so they 
had better have the other first. 

The gig passed on in the wake of the 
swimmer, who had the start of a good 
half of the distance to be covered. Bill 
thought this was surely his oppor- 
tunity. He slipped quietly into the 
water, rounded the boat’s stern, and 
headed for the other side of the river. 


Now, clear and _ shrill across the 
water, came a piercing shriek. ‘The 
gig’s crew stopped pulling, and Bill 


heard the fearful word ‘* sharks.’’ In 
an instant he was round again and 
making for his former perch. 

Dick had gone for ever, and the 
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ship’s boat was about and coming 
back—it was useless to waste time 
over bloody water, while there was one 
man still alive. The shouts from the 
gig had now taken away half of Bill's 
strength, and almost paralysed his 
senses. Scarcely knowing what he did, 
le- reached for his previous hold, 
grasped it, and began to drag himself 
out of danger—as he thought. Just 
as he regained his seat on the skiff’s 
keel, the gig flashéd up with the off- 
side oars backing-water. ‘The Mate 
put out his hand to grasp Bill’s shoul- 
der and draw him into their boat. At 
that moment, on the opposite side of 
the skiff, there was a gleam of grey 
and white; a pair of frightful jaws 
opened and closed on the stoker’s legs. 
He screamed and threw himself back 
towards his shipmates. The Mate and 
two of the men clutched his arms and 
pulled, while another man did his best 
to use an oar as a weapon. But the 
tiger of the seas had the better of them 
in that horrible tug-of-war. Bill dis- 
appeared. Some of the others, in their 
eagerness to keep him, were almost 
dragged in his wake. 

In the freshening light of that splen- 
did morning the gig’s crew, sick and 
faint at heart, had no more to row back 
than the skiff that had been such a help 
to the trouble. 

y x; ¥ % * 

A month later, at Santos, the watch- 
man died of fever, considerably helped 
to its finish by that crack on his skill, 
when he thought to have had the 
‘* jumpers *’ re-taken. 





















The Fairy Glen, 


By M, B,. MACDONA, 


HE Man in the Moon flashed his 
lantern on the gay revellers. 
Gossamer robes of pearly 

white, silvery grey, and the daintiest 
pinks and blues flecked the smooth 
green sward with rainbow hues, as the 
fairy dancers whirled and sang uader 
the old oak-tree. But up in its 
branches a discontented elf looked 
down moodily at the midnight revels. 

“Kools!’”? he cried, impatiently, 
swinging his pointed feet. * Fools! oi 

He was sitting next to the Night- 
ingale, who was also looking discon- 
tented. 

“Yes; they told me not to sing to- 
night because I don’t know any dance 
tunes,’ murmured the Nightingale, 
ruffling his brown feathers. *‘ Just as 
if classical music wasn’t the only 
music! Call that noise music! 
Fools!” 

“Tm sick of it all,’’ continued 
Clianthus, impatiently. ‘‘ Dozing all 
day, and playing the fool all night. 
What a wasted existence! ”’ 

“You'd better go and have a talk 
with the Rook. He’d be on your side, 
and that’s the chief thing,’’ said the 
Nightingale, ‘* especially in this hot 
weather.’’ 

Phe Rook wore a black grown, and 
he came to the Kairy Glen once a week 
to teach the flighty fairies to be more 
serious than thev felt inclined to be. 
He and the Nightingale were very 
great friends. He said the Nightin- 
gale sang all the thoughts he could 
not utter. 

So Clianthus slipped down the oak- 
tree and went to cail on the Rook. He 
persuaded a bat to carry him to the 
Rook’s home in the elm-tree. As he 
Was only an inch high, it would have 
taken him a long time to walk there, 
although it was only a few yards 
away, 


I can’t understand it,’’ said 


Clianthus ; “I go to all the revels. I 
‘ve in the greatest luxury. 1 eat the 
very daintiest fairy-food. 


I am asked 
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out everywhere—and yet I am miser- 
able! ”’ 

‘““Ah!” replied the Rook. ‘It's 
very easy to understand. You are 
miserable bécause vou are only pleas- 
ing yourself. Go and do something 
for others. Work, not pleasure, brings 
happiness.”’ : 

** Oh, I never thought of that! ’’ ex- 
claimed Clianthus. ‘‘ I'll try it, any- 
how. Thanks! Good-night!”’ 

Then he dropped down amongst 
some foxgloves, ran up the stalk of 
one of them, crept into the bottom bell, 
curled himself up, and went to sleep, 
having resolved to start at sunrise on 
his quest of happiness. 

He was awakened by the swaying of 
the flower-stalk, as a large bee entered 
the bell above him. 

‘* Sir, are you happy? ’’ asked Cli- 
anthus, crawling to the mouth of his 
pink cave and peering upwards. 

** Another of those idle creatures ! 
snapped the Bee, who had slept badly. 
** Of course, I’m happy.’’ 

**Ah, that’s because you work for 

others,’’ sighed the elf. ‘“‘If only I 
could work for others.’’ 
“‘Tf that’s all you want,’’ said Bee, 
climb on my back. Til take vou to 
our hive. Extra hands are always de- 
sirable. I understand you require no 
wages? ”’ 

‘** Virtue is its own reward,”’ replied 
Clianthus sanctimoniously. 

‘* Now then, no humbug,’’ said the 
Bee brusquely. ‘‘ Business is busi- 
ness.”’ 

** So I have heard,’’ replied the elf 
nervously. ‘“‘ I will do anything I am 
told, free of charge.’’ 

** Then come along,’’ said the Bee. 

Soon they came out of the dark 
wood into a beautiful garden. The 
Bee buzzed jovously because he had 
done a good stroke of business, and 
Clianthus began to feel quite happy. 

“Oh, what a lovely smell!’ he 
cried, as they approached the hive. 

“Yes, that’s the stocks. We'll put 
your feet in them if you do anything 


ac 
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wrong,” said the Bee, becoming 
sterner as he approached his home and 
his fellow-workers. 

‘*So you want work?’’ asked the 
Queen, when the elf had been pre- 
sented to her. ‘‘As it’s the thing 
most in demand just now you ought to 
pay us for giving it to you. But we 
will exonerate you on account of your 
extreme—size.”’ 

‘‘I’m bigger than some,’’ muttered 
Clianthus crossly. 

‘* Hush! ”’ whispered the Bee who 
had brought him. ‘‘ Be reverent—and 
remember the stocks !”’ 

‘*Hand me that chart,’’ said the 
Queen, pointing to something on the 
wall. 

‘* Ah! yes,’’ she continued, walking 
over it, and pausing at intervals, 
‘*there’s a vacancy in the Royal nur- 
series. One of the under-nurses has 
been dismissed for flying out with a 
moth on Saturday afternoons. Listen! 


You are to feed the Royal children 
hourly upon a mixture of honey and 
wax.”’ 


** All of them, your Majesty? ” 


‘‘No. Only those under six days 
old. The older ones will not be in 
your charge at all. Go.”’ 

For several days Clianthus worked 
with great zeal. 

‘* In time I shall be happy,’’ he kept 
telling himself. ‘‘I am working for 
others, so I must soon feel very happy, 
ves, very, very, happy,’’ he continued, 
as he felt doubtful. ‘‘ The Rook told 
me so, and he is always right. Dear 
me, how happy I shall be—soon !’’ 

But the continual darkness and 
close atmosphere of the hive made him 
very depressed and gloomy, so that 
happiness seemed farther off than ever. 
Being of fairy-kind, he pined for the 
moon-shine, the cool streams, and the 
soft breezes. He grew envious of the 
honey-seeking bees who could kiss the 
lovely flowers, and listen to the birds 
at will. 

‘* The Rook said I should be happy 
if I worked for others. But I am more 
miserable than ever, and I am much 
more wicked too, because I am full of 
envy and anger.”’ 

‘*That’s the second 
sealed that door!’’ cried 


Nurse, angrily. 


time 
the 


you’ve 


Head 


** Such carelessness 
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is unpardonable in a nurse. It might 
have meant a death! ** " 

‘“ Oh, dear, oh dear!’’ cried Clian- 
thus, ‘‘ and what would have happened 
to me then ?’’ 

‘“ You would be fastened to the door 
of the cell with wax—alive.”’ 

**Oh! oh! oh!’’ 

“Yes, alive. Then all the bees in 
the hive would pierce you in turn with 
their stings, every day until yoy 
died !”” ‘ 

Blanching and quaking with terror 
the miserable elf determined to escape 
at the first opportunity. 

When night silenced the hive he 
crept to the door in the darkness, 
sprang past the dozing sentinel, and 
dropped down to the grass—free at 
last ! 

Moved by his piteous appeal and 
handsome person, a moth shook the 
night-dews from her wings and bore 
him swiftly to the Fairy Glen. 

The next morning he visited the 
Rook. 


““Well, I’ve worked hard for 
others,’’ he exclaimed, desperately, 
‘‘and I’m more miserable than I’ve 


9 


ever been in mv life! 

‘* Dear me, that’s curious,’’ replied 
the Rook, putting down his  missal. 
‘* And what sort of work have: you 
been undertaking ?’’ 

‘** Nursing.’”’ 

‘* Nursing! But vou're an elf!” 

‘* Elf or no elf, I’ve been nursing 
young bees, and a nasty, dirty, spoilt 
lot they were, too!”’ 

‘*Oh dear, oh dear!’’ cried the 
Rook. ‘‘ That was the last thing you 
ought to have done. Of course, I 
meant you must do the work Nature 
meant you to do.”’ 

‘* And pray what is that?” 

‘“Work in your own sphere—work 
for the elves and the fairies. 

‘‘ Brush away pine-needles off the 


’ 


green carpets? Gather the fallen 
beech-nuts? Carry acorn cups of dew 
to the old lady fairies? Teach the 


tiny gnomes how to turn out their 
toes when they dance ?”’ 

‘‘Of course! It has al! come to 
vou at last! Go away and do that. 
Then you will forget yourself and be- 
come the happiest being in the Fairy 
Glen !”* 
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The Dog and the Fly Papers. 


By JESSIE POPE. 


Dachshund as he waddled across 

the vard to the watchdog, who 
was an “Aberdeen _ terrier, surly 
enough, but not as black as he 
was painted on the notice boards 
outside. But he glanced contemp- 
tuously at the Dachshund, for it 
was his custom to assume superiority 
over the pampered house pets, though 
he secretly envied them their laps of 
luxury and carpet comforts. 

* Such a game!”’ repeated the 
Dachshund, laughing weakly, till, for 
want of breath, he sat down with an ex- 
hausted flop. 

‘“‘T suppose you want me to ask what 
vou’re laughing at,’’ growled the Aber- 
deen. ‘‘ Well, what is it? Get it off 
your chest.”’ 

“It's Fan!” 
“Never saw such a sketch in al] my 


"Oba a game!’’ chuckled the 


gasped the other. 


natural.’’ 

The watch-dog looked interested. He 
was as ready to hear any joke at Fan's 
expense, as the Dachshund was to tell 
it, for Fan was the last word in canine 
charm, and possessed a chic which their 
particular breeds could never claim. 
She was a pure-bred blue Skve terrier, 
an undulating bundle of floss silk, 
smoke-colour shot with silver-grey, 
adored bv females of all classes, but her 
beauty made her imperious, and she 
was more gushed over than gushing. 

“You must know,’’ began the 
Dachshund, after a fresh spasm of 
laughter, ‘‘ that Fan has a down on 
flies.’’ 

“Who hasn't?’’ commented the 
watch-dog, morosely snapping at one 
and swallowing it with relish. © 

“ She can’t do that, however,”’ said 
the Dachshund, admirinelv. “* Se 
always just misses ’em, and it makes 
her mad. Well, the flies in the house 
lately have been something chronic, 


and the missus has bought some new 
fly-catchers, long strings of sticky stuff 
hanging by a hook, and they certainly 
act a fair snip, and get corrugated with 
flies and bluebottles in a couple of 
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hours. Fan’s been awfully excited over 
them, jumping like a clockwork toy to 
try to get at the flies on them, but of 
course they’re put well out of her reach. 
Hlowever, the master, who is both tall 
and absent-minded, knocked his head 
against the strings so often that at last 
in a rage he told the housemaid to 
take the beastly things away and 
burn them,’ which she did; at least, in- 
stead of burning them she dropped 
them into the kitchen coal-scuttle, 
which was half-full of slack. Presently 
lan mouched into the kitchen to see if 
her dinner saucer was still empty, and, 
hearing the bluebottles buzzing, caught 
sight of the strings in the scuttle. At 
first she stopped dead, and stared 
through her fringe as if she thought it 
was too good to be true—then she went 
for them baldheaded. There were six 
strings, and wherever they touched her 
they stuck like leeches, and in two 
minutes she was. fairly tied up. When 
she found she couldn’t get the flies off 
she started scratching at the strings, 
and when that didn’t answer she tried 
to rub them off in the slack. You never 
saw such a_sight—her own mother 
would not have known her; anyhow, 
the cook didn’t, and hoofed her out of 
the kitchen for a ‘‘ stray.’’ The missus 
was in the morning-room, and she saw 
a queer blackish ball making a bee-line 
across the garden, with most of the fly- 
strings round it, but some dangling be- 
hind. She was quite scared, and called 
the master. Then they saw it was Fan 
going round and round the lawn like a 
fire-cracker, and turning somersaults 
on the way. They tried to catch her, 
but nobody had the pace to do it except 
Sally, the schoolgirl, and she was at 
school. Finally, however, the master 
got her in the landing-net, and the last 
I heard was that they’d dropped curry- 
combing, and the missus was carrying 
her up to the bathroom wrapped in 
newspaper, and cook following with the 
clippers ’’—here the Dachshund broke 
off again and tried to have his laugh 
out. 

















skin,’’ said the Aberdeen, chuckling 
complacently. 

**T don’t know about her skin,”’ 
replied the Dachshund, ‘* but she 


isn’t ‘in coat.’ But you can see for 
vourself, for here she comes—they’ve 
evidently slung her out.”’ 

As he spoke a dilapidated little object 
slunk into the vard and lay down on the 
cobbles in a patch of sunlight. She was 
wet, her shape had gone; or, rather, 
her shape was showing, for her coat 
had been hacked off in strips—indeed, 
it was the only way of getting the 
treacle, and the slack, and the flies out 
of it. 

** Hullo, Kan!” said the Aberdeen. 
** What’s up?” You look a bit cheap. 
Have a fly—or do vou prefer a blue- 
bottle ? ’’ 

The Dachshund rocked with merri- 
ment, but lan looked evilly at both, out 
of the one eve which had been denuded 
of its familiar veil of fringe. 

‘*So they won't have 
house,”’ continued the Aberdeen. 
** Well, Ican’t blame them. They’ve 
sent you into the vard to help me scare 
the tramps, I suppose? You'll do that 
properly ; in fact, there won’t be any 


vou in the 
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‘So Miss Fan isn’t in a very good 






work for me, and I expect I shall have 
to take your place indoors.” 

**1 hope so,’’ said Fan, “for the 
sight of your face would soon reconcile 
them to my coat.”’ 


** Coat do you call it? 
watch-dog ; 


‘ 


*” retorted the 
‘** | should describe it as a 
directoire negligé,’ particularly about 
the left leg. They'd much better have 
shaved you altogether, and let me have 
a rat hunt.’’ 

lan bared her teeth, but she made no 
reply, for her little heart was nearly 
breaking. 

\ll at once the vard gate was flung 
open, and a vision of flaxen curls, short 
skirts, and long black-stockinged legs 
came through like a whirlwind, as Sally 
the schoolgirl dashed up to Fan and 
caught her in her arms in a transport of 
tenderness. 

** My heart ! 
she cried, 


My angel! My best! ”’ 


‘you shall come into the 


house! They cut my hair off once, and 
I know how horrid it feels to be so 
tufiy. 1 love every inch of vour pink 


’ 


skin, and I’il make them love it too.’ 
‘Then she whisked her back to the house 
so quickly that Fan, in passing, onl 
had time for one triumphant wink at 
her cresttallen rivals. 

















moment the winter sale 


UST at the 
epidemic is raging with even more 
than its accustomed severity in the 

West End. The 
hunter, faint yet pursuing, is revelling 
even now in those “ further and final ”’ 


undaunted _ bargain- 


reductions which are held out, with such 
artful alliteration in the advertisements 
and on the window placards, for the 
successful temptation of those who still 
have any money left. In all seriousness, 
though, this season the bargains at the 
winter sales have been—and are—of the 
most remarkable description, partly, no 
doubt, because the general mourning in 
the earlier part of the year necessitated 
the setting aside of such large quantities 


of coloured goods, and partly, also, 
because a comparatively warm, late 


autumn and a_ positively drenching 
December, combined’ with the distrac- 
tions of the General Election, went far 
towards injuring London business seri- 
ously. Scores of elegant evening gowns 
and coats wasting their 
Sweetness in unopened show-cases, and 


have been 
make their appearance now only to be 
subjected to most undignified reductions, 
while for those who 
there are still numbers of fascinating 
bargains to be picked up in the way of 


have eyes to see 


long fur coats, handsome stoles with big 
pillow muffs to match, cosy lamb’s-wool 
dressing-gowns, frocks for home wear in 
chiffon, smartly-cut _ tailor- 
and fur-lined 
travelling wraps, with all those thousand- 
and-one lace- 


velveteen, 


made coats and _ skirts, 


accessories in 


dainty 


beTcroovon b 

Z >, 
bee. » cas 
- ¢ en 


trimmed lawn and net neck-wear abso- 
lutely indispensable to the modern @é/é- 
Now is the time to make these 


purchases \to the best possible advantage, 


gante. 


since there is much that is desirable in a 
very marked degree to be picked up at 
extraordinary prices this season at the 
winter sales in the West-End shops. 


* * * 
Some Beautiful Furs. 
Although the weather towards the 


close of the year, in London at all events, 
was scarcely cold enough to make furs 
a necessity, they were, nevertheless, very 
much worn, regardless altogether of the 
state of the temperature, and since their 
popularity shows no signs of waning, the 
present moment is undoubtedly a most 
auspicious one for the buying of fur 
garments. It is a well-known fact that 
at the end of January furs of all kinds are 
offered, the best 
furriers, at considerably lessened prices. 
Full-length coats in various furs will 
prove a good investment, since they can 
be put to many different uses, according 
to the kind of skins in which they are 
chosen. At the present moment they 
are equally popular carried out in the 
harmless, necessary and in the 
practically priceless Russian sables, the 
value of which seems to increase by leaps 
and bounds each season. A very magni- 
ficent sable coat forms the subject of one 
of our illustrations, and shows the latest 
cross-over shape, which will be de rigueur 
for some time to come, not only in the 


invariably even by 


coney 
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case of fur coats, but also where wraps 
in velvet, cloth, and satin are concerned, 
and alike for day and evening wear. 
In the lovely Grunwaldt coat which we 
illustrate, the sable skins are arranged 
in quite a novel way, so that they give 
to the front of | 
the coat a 
bolero effect, 
which is very 
becoming. A 
broad band of 
ermine, the 
width, in fact, 
of a single 
skin, passes 
over the 
shoulders, and 
rests upon a 
long roll-collar 
in sable. The 
muff, which is 
made in a new 
shape, is 
carried out 
entirely in 
ermine, lined 
with soft 
white satin, 
and trimmed 
in @ very 
picturesque 
fashion with a 
large bow of 
reversible 
black satin 
and velvet 
ribbon, fin- 
ished with 
long ends. 
The larger 
bow at the top 
shows the 
satin side of 
the ribbon, 
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might be applied to almost any kind of 
muff. A large, black velvet hat looks 
well with this fur coat, adorned with 
sable-coloured ostrich feathers. Long 
wraps in ermine, carried out on these 
same graceful lines, are delightful for 
evening wear, 
while other 
equally at- 
tractive full- 
length coats 
are being 
made entirely 
in chinchilla, 
and also in 
seal skin and 
in black 
broad-tail, 
with collars 
and bordering 
flounces of 
skunk. 


*” * * 


Head-Gear 
for 
Motorists. 


Fortunately 
for all con- 
cerned lady 
motorists no 
longer seem to 
consider it 
absolutely 
necessary to 
equip them- 

| selves in outer 
garments of a 
hideous 
shapelessness, 
or to hide 
their heads 
and faces 
beneath weird 





but the ends 
are tied 
together to form a second bow, some dis- 
tance lower down, and ingeniously turned 
so that the velvet side comes uppermost. 
The centre loop is drawn through a large 
oblong diamond buckle. This reversible 
ribbon decoration is very pretty, and 





= Photo] 













The charm of sable and ermine. 





headgear, 
which they 
would treat with scorn if they were 
asked to wear on any ordinary occa- 
sion. The motor head-wear of the 
moment is very far from unbecoming, and 
at the Maison Paquin some new hats 
are being shown, specially designed for 


[Félix 
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motoring, and made in very soft beaver sole trimming, and placed straight acruss 
plush, quite light in weight, and with the hat in the centre of the front. The 
brims which are easily bent into amy voluminous veil is of chiffon, dyed to 
shape which may happen to prove match the colour of the hat, and tied in 

















[Dover Street Studios 


Photo] 


Motor hat and veil from Paquin. 


becoming to the wearer. Weshowahat a large, loose bow. Cottage bonnets, 
of this description in one of our illustra- with poke brims, are also very comfort- 
tions, carried out in a soft shade of pea- able for winter motoring, and look 
cock green beaver, with a large, flat exceedingly pretty, made either in mole- 
bow of wide velvet ribbon forming the skin or in musquash, with frilled fur 
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brims. These brims are lined under- 
neath in front with soft satin, in a pale 
shade of turquoise blue or rose-petal 
pink, and drawn close to the head with 
broad satin ribbons, which are drawn in 
and out through the fur, at the back of 


Photo} 


the brim, and then tied with loops and 
long ends under the chin. 


* * 


Picturesque Millinery. 
It would really seem as if, in the 
immediate future, the picturesque ele- 
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ment in millinery would have things all 
its own way, since Fashion shows herself 
so unwilling to pronounce positively in 
favour of any special shape or style of 
modern inspiration. “ Everything by 


turns and nothing long” appears to be 


An Old-World picture bonnet. 


Fashion’s motto at the moment, and she 
smiles with equal amiability upon the 
small, close-fitting Juliet cap in velvet or 
fur, finished either with a smart bow of 
ribbon or a long silk tassel, and upon the 
huge, wide-brimmed shape in black velvet 
or silk beaver, crowned with long, 
(Continued on page'329.) 














IS THERE A CURE? 


BY THE LATE REV. CANON FLEMING, 


THE PROBLEM OF INEBRIETY-. 





Vicor of St. Michael's, Chester Square ; Canon of York ; Chaplain in Ordinary 
ta His Majesty the late King Edward VII. 


O one can dispute the enor- 
N mous importance of the Drink 
Problem. 

The greatest nation in the world is 
being undermined by drink. Without 
drink, to what a splendid, unrivalled, 
unparalleled position would not this 
nation attain? How, then, may a 
cure be found for the curse ? 

By the passing of stringent laws to 
punish drunkards? By preventing 
known drunkards from openly buying 
drink? By shutting up offenders for 
long periods in homes where no drink 
is to be obtained? There is a terrible 
flaw in all these methods. A Govern- 
ment may keep the drunkard from drink, 
but it cannot prevent the craving for 
drink The longer a man is kept in an 
inebriate home the more he craves for 
drink. 

There is only one way to lessen the 
national evil—no mere prohibitive 
methods will solve the problem. It is 
now admitted generally that alcoholism 
is a disease. Therefore the only way 
is to cure the disease in each drunkard. 

But, you ask, is there any cure for 
the disease of alcoholism, and for the 
disease of addiction to drugs, morphia, 
opium, and so on? I am perfectly 
convinced that there is—after my ten 
years’ work as hon. chairman of the 
Keeley Treatment for Inebriety in this 
country, and in view of the unimpeach- 
able results of that treatment. After 


thirty-seven years of total abstinence 
myself and of temperance reformation 
work, I am convinced that this treat- 
ment is the best remedy if the patient 


desires to stand once more sober before 
God and man. 


Dr. Keeley was the first to announce 


to the world that 
disease, and his entire treatment 
based on this view of the matter. 


alcoholism was a 


is 


And, 


of course, this view is a great source of 
comfort to the sufferer. 

What Keeley taught, as I understand 
him, was that the drunkard, having 
once become a drunkard, is no more 
responsible for drinking than a man is 
for having fever when poisoned by 
malaria. The cause of a man’s drunken- 
ness is not necessarily vice, for it is a 
disease, the very nature of which is to 
Alcohol, in fact, once 


demand alcohol. 


the disease has been established, is a 


necessity. 


Very interesting it is to observe the 
work that is being done at the Institute 
in London, 
premises at 8 and g West Bolton Gar- 
dens, Old Brompton Road, S.W. 

The patients come in all states of 


mind, 


many 


now 


hopelessly 


established 


in fine 


intoxicated, 


others sober, which is the better way. 
Arrived at the Institute, the patient, 
if sober, at once undergoes a thorough 
examination in the office of the phy- 
If drunk, he is exam- 


sician-in-charge. 


ined and put to bed ; otherwise, he is 
sent to take his place in line with older 


patients 
injection. 


for 


his 


first 


hypodermic 


One by one each patient, graded 
according to his case, receives a painless 
injection in the left arm; and these 
injections are administered four times 


daily. 


Then the patient is given a 


bottle of medicine, which he must take 
every two hours during the day and 
evening. This is the whole treatment. 
Simple as it is, the results are in- 
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stantaneous almost, and have furnished 
500,000 living witnesses to prove that 
drunkenness can be cured. 

At first patients are allowed to take 
whisky, or their favourite drugs, as 
they please. The whisky, which is of 
the very best quality, is put up in 
special flasks, and the only stipulation 
made is that no drug or alcohol must 
be taken outside the Institute. On 
this point a special appeal is made to 
the patient’s honour. For a day or 
two, perhaps, the patient drinks 
according to his custom. Then in- 
variably the time comes when, if asked 
if he would like another flask of whisky, 
he declines. ‘‘ Somehow I don’t feel 
inclined for any more just now,” he 
will say ; and he does not from that 
moment desire it again. This is not 
because he has been sickened of liquor, 
but because the cure has begun, and 
the desire for drink has gone. 

In his spare time the patient has 
plenty to occupy his attention. Accord- 
ing to his pleasure, he may ride, drive, 
cycle, play games, smoke, write, enjoy 
music—do almost anything he pleases. 
Entertainments are frequently given ; 
and thus the life, whilst the treatment 
goes on, is far from tedious. There is 
a feeling of friendliness among the 
patients and a general desire to en- 
courage one another, for the wish to 
be cured is an essential factor in the 
success of the cure. 

In conclusion, I would recommend all 
who are interested to apply for the 
reports issued by the Institute. I can 
vouch for the truth of all cases in those 
reports. And I believe that all readers 
who approach the question, laying 
aside prejudice, and guided only by 
the unimpeachable evidence of results, 
will be convinced, as I have been, that 
Dr. Keeley’s method is destined to 
prove every year a larger blessing to 
the community. 

Truth says : “‘ There are Drink Cures 
before the public, the efficacy of which 
is vouched for by credible testimony, 
as, for example, the Keeley Institute. 
But there are some rank swindles.” 
W. T. Stead writes in the Review of 


Reviews: “If I were to become a 
drunkard I should tell my friends I was 
going to take a month’s holiday in the 
Keeley Institute, West Bolton Gardens, 
and rid my system of the last trace of 
the craving for alcohol. There is no 
doubt it can be done, nor does there 
seem to be any reason to fear failure,” 

The Times physician was thoroughly 
satisfied with the scientific character 
of the system employed at the Institute. 
In this connection he says: “ The 
patients upon admission are carefully 
examined by a fully qualified medical 
man, and an exhaustive record is kept 
of their physical and mental condition, 
family history, etc. The medicine and 
hypodermic injections are always ad- 
ministered by the medical man himself, 
The whole treatment appears to be 
carried out in a scientific and systematic 
manner, and any physiological effect 
of importance is noted and recorded.” 

Lastly, as to the permanence of the 
cure. Much valuable evidence was 
forthcoming on this all-important point. 
Other evidence has come before those 
charged with this investigation showing 
that in the majority of cases the cure 
is permanent. Counting as failures 
all those who cannot be traced after 
leaving, there still remain over 60 per 
cent. of successful cases out of the 
total number treated at the Institute 
since its establishment in 1892. The 
Medical Report concludes : “ The per- 
manence of the cure, I think, is de- 
pendent on the individual realising the 
awful danger he was in, and, when 
freed from the craving, having enough 
courage to totally avoid alcohol in the 
future. The relapses occur, I think, 
mostly in those cases (excluding organic 
disease) where there is, from whatever 
cause, a purblind moral sense.” 

The Keeley Treatment takes four 
weeks for alcohol (for drugs five or six 
weeks), and is carried out in the United 
Kingdom only at the Keeley Institute, 
9 West Bolton Gardens, London, S.W. 
(Telephone 427 Western), or by special 
arrangement we can send one of our 
physicians to the patient’s own home, 
or to travel with patient. 
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sweeping ostrich feathers, and arranged picture hats are the quaint, old-world 
so that the dark lining of the brim _ picture bonnets, with their high crowns 


Photo] 


Redfern costume for Monte Carlo. [Félix 


forms a most becoming halo for face and and wide brims, covered smoothly on 
coiffure. Newer, however, than the large the outer side with satin, and lined 
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underneath with black velvet. In one 
of our pictures a most becoming bonnet 
of this kind may be seen, carried out in 
pale blue satin, and arranged with two 
long and very lovely pale blue ostrich 
plumes, which are placed with their 
stems at the back of the crown, so that 
the ends of the feathers droop over the 
brim. A broad, pale blue moiré ribbon 
is twisted lightly round the crown, and 
then gathered up into a number of soft 
choux, pressed very closely together to 
form a mass of ribbon on one side of the 
brim. For the making of these choux, 
by the way, two or three yards of ribbon 
will be required, as unless the loops are 
very full, the effect would be altogether 
spoilt. It should be that one 
of these loops is left open in such a way 
that the single string of moiré ribbon, 
which comes from the other side of the 
hat, is drawn through it, and so helps 
to hold the bonnet securely in its place, 
after which the ribbon is allowed to fall 
gracefully like a single sash end, almost 
to the This 
moiré ribbon is a most ingenious one, 
and it might be applied equal 
success to other winter bonnets in velvet 
or long-haired beaver, in which 
becoming fabrics so many of these 
picturesque shapes are being carried out. 


noticed 


waist. arrangement of 


with 


silk 


* * * 


For the Sunny South. 

It often happens just at the present 
season of the year, when there is really 
little that is new to chronicle in the way 
of London fashions, that we find the 
most interesting indications of the coming 
mode in the smart 
specially designed for the Riviera. That 
very charming gown by Redfern, of 
which we give a picture, with chapeau 
and sunshade complete, may be taken as 
a case in point, since here we have a 
foreshadowing of the latest and most 
elegant mode for the coming season, the 
beautifully-cut skirt, which is consider- 
ably fuller near the hem than the drawn- 
in jupe of last season, and, therefore, 
infinitely more graceful, and the close- 
fitting bodice, moulded to follow the 


frocks that are 
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In fact, it would be 
difficult to imagine anything more chic 
or more becoming than this Redfern 
gown, carried out in ivory-white drap 
souple, of the finest and _ smoothest 
texture imaginable. The beautiful soy- 
tache embroideries are worked in ivory- 
white and silk Jacet braid on a 
foundation of white net and lace, and 
arranged to form a complete coat, with 
close-fitting sleeves and two long sash 
ends reaching to the hem of the skirt. 
The front of the gown has a panel effect, 
bordered on either side with large buttons, 
composed of silk soutache. Just at the 
waist there are a few tiny pleats scarcely 
With this gown a lovely 


lines of the figure. 


satin 


perceptible. 
picture hat is worn, made in fine Leghorn 
in the natural shade, and turned up on 
one side, so that the brim takes a most 
becoming curve. This hat is trimmed 
with two long and very beautiful ostrich 
feathers shading from pale rose-colour 
to ivory white, while the sunshade is of 
white chiffon, lined with rose colour, and 
bordered with white chiffon frills. Alto- 
gether an ideal Riviera toilette. 


* * * 


A Hat for Matinees. 


The weary and anxious playgoer, tired 


of peeping from side to side and dodging 
his head up and down, until it aches, in 
his vain attempt to get a glimpse of the 
stage, in the small and ever-shifting space 


left between mountains of millinery, will 
rejoice to hear that some good genius has 
arrived at an admirable solution of the 
matinée hat difficulty. The present 
pretty fashion for wearing hats, the brims 
of which are lined underneath with soft 
frills of lace, is responsible, in a measure, 
for the new idea, which is briefly this. 
The large and lovely picture hat in satin 
or in beaver, with its mass of waving 
plumes, when it is worn on the way to the 
theatre, displays the becoming under- 
frill of lace. In the stalls the huge hat is 
removed, but the lace frill remains be- 
hind, and reveals itself as part of a quaint 
little head-dress or cap, completed either 
by a drapery of lace, or by a softly 
swathed turban crown of Paisley silk. 
M. W. 
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What You Ought to Know About the 


Pianola Piano 


(Steinway, Weber, or Steck Piano). 


T is important to know that the Pianola Piano represents 
the highest order of construction, possesses several unique 
and indispensable devices and enjoys the testimony and 
support of all the leading musicians. It is even of greater 
importance for you to realise that through the PIANOLA 
PIANO you can gain an intimate practical knowledge of all 
the music that the genius of eminent composers has given 
to the world. 


Listening to music can never be the same thing as playing it for your- 
self. As a listener you would never even have the opportunity of 
hearing a tithe of the music you can personally produce on the Pianola 
Piano. With such a prospect before you is it not almost imperatively 
worth your while to learn more about this remarkable instrument ? 


The Pianola Piano (Steinway, Weber, or Steck Piano) must not be 

confounded with other instruments purporting to yield like artistic 

results. If you cannot see the name Pianola on the instrument, it is 
not a Pianola Piano. 








Full particulars will be sent if you will write for Catalogue “V.”’ 








a The Orchestrelle Co.,. 
a AEOLIAN HALL, | 


135-6-7, New Bond Street, London, W. — 
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THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 


(For details see page 332.) 


PRIZE PHOTOGRAPH, CLASS A. 











“A Ha'penny to Spend,” by Mrs. Geo. Bletcher. 
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* Greatest 
Treat of all ! 


ing one’s tzeti with Calox is surely the most 
delightful feature o: one’s toilet .... Just try it! 


Calox Tooth Powder liberates a rich supply 
of cleansing, purifying, life-giving Oxygen which, 
besides removing every trace of tartar and 
discolouration from the teeth, sweetens and 
invigorates all the tissues and deodorises the 
breath. Calox prevents decay, arrests it when 
started, and tones up the cntire oral cavity. 


ALOXx 


THE OXYGEN TOOTH POWDER 


Sold everywhere at 1/1}, but to encourage readers to give 
Calox a Trial, we will send a Sampl>, together with a useful 
little book, quite Free. Simply send address ona rostcard. 
G. B. KENT AND SONS, LIMITED, 
75, Farringdon Road, London, E.C, 











T H E S E C R E T O F piane can hardly be realised until you possess an 


THE 


GLORIOUS HAIR 
EASTERN WOMEN 


is that they use oily substances for the hair 
instead of destructive alcohol or 
Oil Protects the Hair from injury, 
alcohol or ammonia roughens and rots it. 


ammonia. 
but 
Rub 


ROWLAND’S 
/ MACASSAR OIL 


thoroughly well into the roots of the Hair and 

it will Preserve, Beautify, and Nourish it 

more effectually than any other preparation ; 

it may be had in a Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 

and may be obtained in 3 sizes of Stores, 
Chemists, and 


» 


ROWLANDS, 57, Hatton Garpen, LONDON 


















WORLD tAMeD 
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nagelus 
| AYER-PIANOS 
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war on” 


YANO CAN Be 
With tHe aid © 


As Supplied to His Late Majesty 
KING EDWARD VII. 


harm and delight in being able to play the 
ai 


The simpiicity and completeness of the patented 
Expression Devices give you to the fullest extent 
the persona! interest in rendering artistically the 


world’s best music. 

Expression Device (patented) 
The Melodant accentuates the melody or theme 
of the composition, giving just that exquisite human-like effect 
and independence of touch which mark the performance of the 
accomplished pianist. 


The Phrasing Lever (iste. 3 tempo “and 


gives a distinctive characte’ .o the performance. 


° (»etented), the simple but infallible 
The Artistyle guide to musical rendition, incorpor- 
atesinto one line the variations of tempc, touch and expression, 
giving to the performer a constant source of information 
regarding the correct interpretation of a composition. 


The ANGELUS PLAYER-PIANOS 


comprise pianos of the most artistic character, and inc'u:'e the 
famous BRINSMEAD, SIR HERBERT MARSHALL, 
SONS & ROSE, KNABE, WINKELMANN, SQUIRE, 
&c.,&c. These pianos have beencarefully selected on account 
of their beauty of tone, per ect repetition, and durability. 





The 
Angelus Player-Pianos 

ca be played on the keyboard in the usua 
way, or with the Music Roll 

The extraordinary success and popularity 
of the World-famed ANGELUS Player- 
Pianos is undoubtedly due to their Artistic 
Supremacy and moderate prices. be 


Kindly call or write for Illustrated Catalegue No.25 


J. HERBERT MARSHALL 


Dept. 25, Angelus Hall, Regent House, 
233 Regent Street, London, W. 








AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COMPETITION. 


HE large number of photographs sent in for our Sixth Competition is 

| most gratifying, and has far exceeded our expectations. It is certain 

that the very keenest interest has been displayed in our Photographic 

Competitions from the very start, and it is most pleasing to be able to state 

that the number of photographs being submitted is steadily increasing with 
each competition, and a higher quality of work is also a notable feature. 

In our desire to save confusion, we recently decided to arrange that the 
“classes,” under which prints were to be submitted, should be very definite 
in their distinction, and we are pleased to note that our efforts have saved 
much trouble. 

Numbers of our competitors have been unfortunate enough to submit 
their photographs under unsuitable ‘‘ classes,’’ with the result that they have 
had to be disqualified. 

In this, our Sixth Competition, much of the work is exceptionally good, 
and especially is this the case in ‘‘ Class B,”’ under which we have decided 
to award a consolation prize of copies of the Pall ACall Wagazine tor 
six months. 








The awards have been made as follows :— 


Class A. Mrs. Geo. Bletcher, Manchester. Title, “ A Ha'penny to Spend.” Lens, 
Cooke Series 111, Camera, T,P. Reflex. Plate, Imperial S.R. Expos. 
1/25th sec. Light, Fairly Good. ; 

Class B. Miss Penrice, Bournemouth. Title,“‘ Expectation.” Camera “ N. & G.” Reflex. 
Plate, Royal Standard Ortho. Lens, Zeiss Protar. Expos. 1/15th sec. f/6/8. 
Light, Fair. ¥ 

Consolation Prize. Mrs. F. W. Wyand, Hexham-on-Tyne. Title “ Bubbles,” Class B. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED :— 


Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Ponting, Great David Orr, Woodford Green. 
Missenden. A. G. Smith, Sheerness. 

C. H. Stableford, Birmingham. A. J. Martyn, Newton. 

Mrs. Ella Kaipe, Eastbourne. Miss M. E. Goddard, Farnham. 

Miss W. Walker, Chiswick. Miss May Barker, Cambridge. 


COMMENDED :— 


A. Chaplin, Winnipeg. B. E. G. Gauntlett, Peckham. 

F. G. Pain, Brixton. Miss M. Currie, Peebles, N.B. 
Arnold H. Ward, Sheffield. Herbert Kelly, Stroud Green. 

J. Milner, Sheffield. W. Norman Allen, Warsley. 
Dorothy Dixon, Mickleton. Miss V. Godfrey, Horsham. 
Margaret McLauchlan, Edinburgh. R. Francis, Bath. 

G. F. Willcox, Streatham Hill. I. A. Jarvis, Aberdeen. 

Miss M. R. Jennings, Suffolk. Harry B. Penn, Westbourne Park. 
Mrs. W. E. Gould, Canonbury. Miss Kilbey, Cambridge. _ 

G. W. Buckthought, Northwood. H. B. Dinelli, Hammersmith. 
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The Keeley Treatment 


For the Cure of Alcohol and Drug Inebriety. 


This cure has been under the constant observation of an Honorary Committee of Peers and prominent 
Gentlemen for the last sixteen years. During that time the late Canon Fleming has been chairman of the 
Committee. Among the other members of the Committee are the Right Honourable Lord Montagu of 
Beaulieu, the Hon. H. W. Forster, Esq., M.P., the Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A., Richard Burbidge, Esq., and 
others. In their last Report they have unanimously affirmed that their confidence in the Keeley Treatment 
is complete. This Report can be had free on application to the Secretary. 


So great has been the success of the Keeley 
Treatment that the hundred-and-one imitations 
and substitutes which have sprung up in its path are 
but a natural consequence. 

However, the Keeley Treatment is not an experi- 
ment, as are the imitations and substitutes, but a 
tried and true success which in the last seventeen 
years has won its way by its cures. 


More than Half a Million 
have taken the treatment, among them 17,000 
physicians. Does not this fact alone speak volumes P 
And 20 per cent. of our patients come through the 
recommendation of their family physicians 

It is a well-recognised fact that Inebriety is a 
stubborn disease and cannot be cured with a few 
self-administered home remedies, but, to effect a 
cure, must be more carefully treated than almost 
any other disease. 


The Keeley Treatment is always administered by 
physicians, who have made a special study of 
Inebriety. After carefully inquiring into the history 
of each patient, and making a thorough phvsical 
examination, they treat each case according to the 
condition of the patient. No matter how long- 


standing the addiction, or how much has been taken 
the result is invariably the same—a cure. 

No constitution is too delicate for the Keeley 
Treatment. 

Patients are given the utmost freedom ; there is 
absolutely no confinement, and, until the remedies 
render it unnecessary, they are allowed their usual 
amount of alcohol or drugs. 

About one-third of the patients are ladies, all of 
whom have apartments outside the Institute, of their 
own selection. 


“it Really Cures.” 

“It really cures. It does what it professes to do.”’ 
Such is the emphatic testimony of Mr. Eardley- 
Wilmot, the well-known secretary of the Church of 
England Temperance Society, who for some years 
has had the Keeley method under close observation 
in this country. 

The treatment takes four weeks for alcohol (for 
drugs five to six weeks), and is carried out in the 
United Kingdom only at the Keeley Institute, 
9 West Bolton Gardens, London, S W. (Telephone, 
427 Western), or by special arrangement we car 
send one of our physicians to the patient’s ow 
home. or to travel with patient. 





ont Be a Wage Slave 


Make £600 to £1,000 a Year. 
Be a Doctor of Mechano-Therapy. 
We Teach You by Maii or in Class. 
Are you tired of working for wages which barely keep body and soul g 


together ? 


of your locality ? 


Have you the ambition to enjoy the profits of your own labour? 
To gain social prominence and financial independ-nce? To go forth among 
your fellow men with your head up—an honoured and respected citizen 
Have you thought of going into business for yourself ? 


THEN SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 


Entitled “How to Become a Mechano-Therapist.” It tells how every 


Itlustrated 


i=feoje) .4 


How To Become A 


Mechano: 


man and woman, with an ordinary common school education, can acquire a 


profession within a few months which will insure financial independence for life. 
GET OUR BOOK-—it costs you nothing. 


WHAT 1S MECHANO-THERAPY ? 

Mechano-Therapy is the art, or science, 
of treating disease without drugs. It is 
similar to Osteopathy, but far superior, 


Therapist 


Can I Learn it? seereereies 


Have you asked yourself this ée F R E £ 
I 


question? We answer unhesi- 


being the litest, up-to-date method of 
treating disease by the Natural Method. 


The Mechano-Therapist is a 
drugless physician. His medi- 
cines are not s, but 
scientific combinations of food, 
circums idea, water and 


tatingly, YES. 


If you have so much as an B® 
ordinary common school edu- & 


cation you can learn. 

You learn if you have the 
ambition to better your con- 
dition. 


We can teach you in a very 
short time, so you may enter, 


this | rofessiom—when you do, 

you begin to make money. We supply all lessons and 
necessary text books free of cost to you. No apparatus 
is used. You do not even need a place to work. All you 
poisonous drugs cf the old} require is your two hands. Certainly you can learn 
school practitioner. The free book tells all. 


We Teach You in Your Own Home™ 


ores —rg more ong — in — months, beige Pe ay your Re gg gE 
by ‘or life, making it possible to have an income of £600 to £1,000 a year. ye teach you 
with fat on me own home, without interfering with your present duties. No matter how old you are. Any person—man or woman— 
men and women od school education, can learn Mechano-Therapy. It is easy to learn and results certain. We have taken hundreds of 
ly every know, 0 were formerly clerks—farmers—stenographers—telegraph operators—insurance agents—railway employe.—in fact, of 
men, who could A Occupation—old men of 70 years who felt hopeless—young men of 20 years, without a day's business experience—salaried 
ability to better nothing in the future but to become Oslerized, and labouring men, who never realised that they had within themselves 
their conditions. Write for our FREE book, which explains al!—to-day. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF MECHANO-THERAPY, Dept. 177. 120-122. Randolph Street. Chicago, U.S.A. 


tance, 
motion. He is skilled in com- 
Delling the body TO DO ITS 
OWN HEALING with its 
own force, rather than with 














PRIZE PHOTOGRAPH, CLASS B. 


“ Expectation,” by Miss Penrice. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SCRAPS 


THE ILFORD JOURNAL 








The JANUARY number con- 
tains particulars of a Competition 
for prints on Ilford Bromide Papers 


£20 


IN CASH PRIZES. 


Post free direct from ILFORD, Ltd., 
Ilford, London, E., for twelve 
months for SIXPENCE or free 


from any dealer. 
w 


Photographic Scraps is NOT a 
Trade Circular. 


























TRADE No 
MARK. 314135. 


La 


REGD. TRADE MARK No. 304004, 


Stocking 
Supporters. 


THE ONLY ‘GRIP’ (Patent.) 
THAT 
‘GRIPS SECURELY’ 
WITHOUT INJURY TO THE HOSE. 


Cotton. Silk. Cotton. Silk. 
Plain. — Frilled. Frilled. 
No. No. 


No. 
Maid’s Size... 4. 10d. Se, 1/3 — — 
Lady’s Size... 6,1/1 | S6, Hy *45,1/- 20, 1/6 
Laily’s Size ~-56, 1/3 46, 2/6 °75, 1/6 *40, 2/6 


With Shaped 7, 1/6 S7,2/6 43,1/11 12,3/6 


ban en. have Clip Tops, the other Nos. have Pin Tops 
By Post 1d. per pair extra. 


Tf unable to procure trom your Draper apply to 
THE MANUFACTORY, 
Hackney Road Works, LONDON, N.E 
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BABYS SKIN. 
IN WINTER 


Protected by 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment. 
These pure, sweet and gen- 
tle emollients prevent and 
dispel winter rashes, chap- 
pings, irritations, redness 
and roughness. No others 
have done so much to pre- 
vent minor skin troubles of 
infants and children from 
becoming lifelong afflictions. 


No others s> agreeable, safe and economical be- 
cause s9 sveedily effective. A generation of moth- 
ers have endorsed Cuticura Soap and Ointment. 
Sold throughout the world Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., 
Sole Props., Boston, U S.A. @@Send for free 
Cuticura booklet, telling mothers all about the 
care and treatment of babv’s skin. scalo and hair 





CONSOLATION PRIZE, CLASS B. 














* Bubbles,” by Mrs. F. W. Wyand, 


Reproductions of Prize and other Photographs will be given in the 
March Number of the Pall Mall Magazine. 


(For details of the New Competition see page ii.) 
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